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“‘ Tuts lower hemisphere, or visible part of the world,” says one of our 
old divines,* ‘ is but as the devil’s chess-board, wherein hardly can our 
souls move back, or forth, but he sets out one creature or another to 
attack them. Nor have we any other means to avoid his subtilty but by 
looking unto the hills, whence cometh our help; or into that part of this 
great sphere, which is altogether hid from the world’s eyes, where we 
may behold more for us than those that be against ust And, seeing we 
come in danger of Satan’s check—either by fear, causing our souls to 
draw back, or love of some worldly creatures, alluring them beyond the 
lists they are to combat in—if we view that host of heavenly soldiers 
which are for us, we may always have one of the same rank more potent 
to remove all fear, or diminish the love of any visible creature, or other 
incumbrance, which Satan can propose unto us, and which, unless we 
be negligept in our affairs, may, as we say, give our antagonist the 
check-mate. If he tempt us unto wantonness, by presenting enticing 
looks of amiable but earthly countenances to our sight, we have sure 
hopes of being as the angels of God, and consorts of the glorious un- 
spotted Lamb, to encourage us unto chastity. If, with pleasantness, or 
commodiousness of our present habitations, he seek to detain us from the 
eae of our appointed residence, or discharge of necessary duties, we 

ave the beauty of the New Jerusalem to ravish our thoughts with a 
longing after it, to cause us to chuse the readiest way that leads unto it, : 
rather than take up our rest in princely palaces, If with honour be go 
about to entrap us, or terrify us with worldly disgrace, we may contemn — 
the one by looking upon that shame and confusion wherewith the 
wicked, though in this life most honourable, shall be covered in the day 
of vengeance ; and loath the other, by fixing the eyes of our faith on 
that glorious promise made to all the faithfal—Come ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you, If tyrants, by his instiga- 

* Dr. T. Jackson, b. iv. c. 7. + 2 Kings, vi, 16. 
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tion, threaten us with fear of death, which is the utmost of their despite 
—faith sets another before our eyes, whom we must fear more than such 
as can only kill the body. If with languishment and sickness—we may, 
by faith, feel the inward man daily grow as the outward man decays. 
Finally, let him assault us what way he can, the affliction can be but 
light, and for a moment, in comparison of that excellent and eternal 
weight of glory which we hope shall be revealed.” 

These are noble and animating exhortations, worthy of the 
golden days of English theology. ‘The question is, how to garri- 
son the mind of youth with these invincible forces. ‘The matter 
is one, at all times, of extreme difficulty and delicacy, and never, 
perhaps, was the arduous nature of the undertaking more deeply 
felt than at the present time. 

It is needless to dwell at much length upon the ordinary impe- 
diments which array themselves against the attempt to set up the 
standard of religious principle in the hearts of young men. ‘There 
is often, at that age, an abundance of candour, of generosity, and 
of courage. But then, these are generally impulses rather than 
principles, and they ‘are consequently liable to be perpetually 
staggered and overset by other and stronger impulses. The 
passions, at that period, resemble the wild ass of the desert. They 
laugh at bit or bridle. They snuff up the breeze of every passing 
gratification like dragons.* ‘The crib of a master they know not. 
‘They go forth to their pasture like the tenants of the wilderness ; 
they search after every green thing s+ and they who seek to sta 
them, or to turn them away, will weary themselves.t It is well if 
they are ever turned at all; but, at all events, in a vast multitude 
of instances, nothing can tame them but the iron curb of neces- 
sity, or the rough-riding of experience, or the hard and harassing 
manage of worldly toil and difficulty; and until they have under- 
gone this discipline, it is, generally speaking, idle to expect that 
they will regard the cry of the driver. | 

And then, in addition to the power of the will, consider the 
power of the imagination at that age. Only think what it is to 
talk to youths of eighteen of the vanity and the vexation which 
beset all sublunary things!) What do they know of vanity or vex- 
ation? You may set before them the precepts of Solomon, and 
the experience of Solomon; and you may follow the lesson up by 
the magnificent and spirit-stirring declamations of moralists and of 
satirists; and you may show them the everlasting series of heart- 
breaking and disappointment which point the moral of all history, 
both sacred and profane. All this they will frequently listen to 
with attention, and even with interest—with much the same sort 
of interest, however, with which they surrender themselves to the 


* Jerem. xiv. 6. + Job, xxxix. 8. ¢ Jerem. ii. 24. 
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enchanting vicissitudes exhibited by tales of fiction and romance. 
In nine instances out of ten, it is, with them, an affair of the 
imagination only; and the misfortune is, that the same faculty 
which, in their eyes, gives its charm, and its colouring, and its 
witchery, to the deep tragedy.of man’s real history, does but fill 
them with ardent impatience to join in the agitation and the peril 
of the scene. You may tell them of the anguish of heart, and the 
failing of eyes, which have usually awaited the sanguine adven- 
turer; but, all this while, the secret language of their souls is, that 
this may be very true, but they are, nevertheless, content to take 
their chance, and to make the experiment for themselves. You 
may assure them that the lottery is rumous: they take no trouble 
to deny it; but they make answer to themselves, that there must be 
prizes in this lottery; and so they contrive to forget the over- 
whelming multitude of blanks. You may tell them, too, that 
they may rejoice in their youth—and that their hearts may cheer 
them—and that they may walk in the ways of their hearts and in 
the sight of their eyes—but that they do all this at their peril; for 
that, for all these things God will bring them to judgment.* They 
will listen, for the time, perhaps, with profound respect, and 
without a thought of questioning the truth or value of the caution. 
But the sound passes away like the tones of solemn and sacred 
minstrelsy; they turn their eyes upon the bright and laughing 
creation around them; the gloom of future judgment disperses ; 
the colours resume their brilliancy; imagination re-asserts her 
dominion; and they are again in the midst of enchantment and 
delusion. 

But, further, if imagination hath led captive its thousands, it 
may at least be said of sloth, that it has immured and buried its 
ten thousands. Where the temperament is comparatively defi- 
cient in vivacity and energy, the vapours which are perpetually 
rolling from ‘ the land of drowsihead” will be almost sure to over- 
power it. The voice of admonition or instruction, of rebuke or 
entreaty, may for a time arouse the slumberer. But the spirit of 
self-indulgence is at hand with its “ poppy and mandragora:” and 
when the accents of wisdom have died away upon his ear, the 
Syren once more shakes the ‘‘ Stygian dew” over his temples; his 
eyes swim, his joints relax, and he is soon plunged back again 
into the depths of forgetfulness. 

These are some of the difficulties which frown upon the toils of 
those, whose office it is to remind young men of their solemn vow 
to renounce the works of the devil, the vanities of the world, and 
the dominion of their passions. We produce them, not as novel- 
ties; for they have been felt and deplored ever since the fall of 

* Eccles, xi. 9. 
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Adam; neither do we propose them as motives for despair; for 
the wise and the good in all ages have looked these difficulties in 
the face, and have made it their business to grapple with this m- 
aptitude of youth for moral and spiritual things, lest peradventure 
it should degenerate into incurable hardness of heart. Philoso- 
phers have long ago observed, that young men 


“ rather recite moral duties by heart than believe them; and seeing ex- 
perience ariseth from many memories of the same object,—all, presup- 
posing distinct apprehensions of its truth,—impossible it is that youth 
should either have experience or true knowledge of morality until 
affection or passion be assuaged.... And that this unaptness of youth 
gait to perceive truths, moral or theological, doth not spring from any inhe- 
. rent dulness in the intellective faculty, is evident; in that their wits are, 
it in that age, for the most part, sharpest, and often able with ease to per- 
ceive the truth of such mathematical conclusions as will hardly enter into 
; riper judgments. Much less doth this inconveniency spring from any 
} faintness in their endeavours, for their spirits are most lively, It comes, 
' therefore, only from the abundance of affection or heat of passion, which 
= | secretly dissuade their understandings from all acquaintance with such ob- 

Bain jects as are repugnant to themselves. Of daughter, saith the wise king, 


: | i at thou art mad ; and of joy and pleasance, what 1s this thou doest ?* Now 
Fl these being the chief marks whereunto young men stretch their wits, 
' a | seldom have we seen any of that rank, wethout extraordinary education, 
} ! to recover their right mind, in matters pertaining to God, until he bind 


me them on their beds of sorrow, and scourge them with rods of affliction. 

i@ But then they become more docile auditors of sacred lore than many 
ut men of mature age are, (unless formerly accustomed to penitency, or 
if long trained in the school of Christ,) because the affections of youth, 

though more violent in their motion, are not so stiff or stubborn in the 

. habit; and young men’s hearts, even because unconstant or less settled, 
are more apt to repent than old men’s are, ofttimes hardened by afflic- 
tion, through too much constancy in their worldly courses.” + 

We have here the philosophy of this matter briefly and lumi- 

He nously expounded, without any air either of cynical severity, or of 
Hk unholy dejection or despondency. ‘The case is laid before us much 
as it was seen by Aristotle, and probably by all thinking men be- 
fore or since his time. It is our business to take the matter 
exactly as we find it, and having ascertained the precise nature of 
the task, with all its obstructions and all its inevitable discourage- 
ments, to arm ourselves with the patience, and the wisdom, and 
| the benevolence, which alone can enable us hopefully to deal with | 
if it. And no Christian man can doubt, that if the word of God be 
Hi in the heart of the teacher, it will qualify him to speak, more 

it sweetly and powerfully than any earth-born philosophy, to the 


hearts of his youthful disciples—to win them to the ways of plea- 
santness and the paths of peace—to place upon their necks the 
* Eccles. ii, 2. t Dr. T. Jackson, b. iv. c. vi. s. 9, 10. 
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yoke and burden of Christ, without provoking them to wrath or 
rebellion, 

But the above is not all. There is yet another formidable dif- 
ficulty, which besets the moral and spiritual instructor of youth— 

a difficulty the more perplexing, because it is not wholly uncon- 
nected with the ingenuousness which is sometimes supposed to be 
peculiar to that age. A young man, for instance, feels deeply 
impressed with the lessons of virtue and religion which he re- | 
ceives from his parents, or their representative, his teacher. But 
he distrusts his own firmness. He recollects the frequent failure 
of his best resolutions. He feels that his bravest determinations, 
when brought to the test, have repeatedly been as tow when it 
toucheth the fire. All this operates, not only as a cruel discou- 
ragement in the formation of virtuous habits—it does more, it 
almost arms against his judgment and his conscience, one of the 
noblest principles of his nature—an abhorrence of hypocrisy. He 
is desirous, perhaps, of making an open profession, suitable to 
his secret convictions; but he knows that nothing but the most 
rigorous consistency of practice could save such a profession from 
the merciless derision and contempt of his companions. He 
knows that on the first lapse from the height of his pretensions, 
he would be hooted and pointed at as a hypocrite—as one who 
had set up for something better than his fellows, in order that he 
might basely win away from them the confidence and estimation 
of his superiors. ‘There are, probably, many men who are 
haunted and spell-bound by a feeling of this kind, even till the 
grave is opening at their feet; many who throughout their lives 
are goaded by a perverse ambition to appear worse than they 
really are, lest they should be hunted down as sneaking and pitiful 
dissemblers. In early life, however, the persecutions and assaults 
of this secret misgiving are incessant, and often intolerable; and 
their effect, most frequently, is to defeat the cares of the moral 
teacher, and to suppress the growth and the expansion of all reli- 
gious principle. ‘There is nothing which a youth dreads so sorely 
as the imputation and suspicion of duplicity. He habitually 
shrinks from it, as from the lowest depth of degradation and tur- 
pitude, And, unhappily, this emotion, admirable as it is in itself, 
is apt to acquire a supremacy, which depresses and paralyses 
every other principle of action. Like Aaron’s rod, it swallows 
up all the rest of his convictions, as if they were the produce of 
some worthless and despicable sorcery. And when it has once 
done this, the period of its own transformation is, most probably, 
at hand. The hatred of hypocrisy, and the dread of that con- 
tempt which is the righteous portion of hypocrisy, degenerates 
gradually into the fear of man which bringeth a snare; till, at last, 
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the victim trembles at nothing so much as at the thought of seem- 
ing to mount above the dead level of the morality around him. 
Because he cannot serve God as the angels serve him, he will be 
content to serve him after the loosest manner of men. Because 
he cannot be sure that his loyalty will always be firm enough to 
frown away temptation and danger, he will be satisfied to take his 
station among conspirators and rebels! ; 

All this is very lamentable; but all this, we greatly fear, 1s no 
exaggerated representation of what we should find to be the 
history of many a youthful heart, if we had eyes to search into it. 
It is, we suspect, through a process of this kind, that multitudes 
of young men come to be ashamed of their religion, as if it were 
a weakness, and turn recreants in the cause of God, lest they 
should appear dastards in the sight of man. It is, further, we 
believe, tolerably notorious, that peculiar causes have long been 
in operation in our country calamitously favourable to the pre- 
dominance of this false shame. Every one knows the aspect 
which was worn by religion in the days of Puritanism; how 
foully it was disguised by an exterior of odious severity; how 
flagitiously it was abused to the subversion of the monarchy; how 
impiously it was prostituted to the vilest purposes of interest and 
ambition. Every one knows how it scared away from the haunts 
of men all the forms of blameless ‘ and unreproved pleasure,” 
and covered “ the heavens themselves with sackcloth.” In a 
certain moral sense, it may be said to have made the skies as 
brass over our heads, and the earth as iron beneath our feet, and 
the rain of our land to be as powder and as dust.* It gave to 
the visible creation, in short, the appearance of a penal abode; 
and, moreover, it sealed up the everlasting mercies of God in a 
charter of the direst fatalism, wherein were written the names of 
those who were wont to be most familiar with His unapproachable 
majesty, while nothing but lamentation and mourning and woe 
were recorded therein against the rest of his accountable and 
reasonable creatures. It can scarcely be a subject of surprise,— 
though it must ever be a subject of the deepest sorrow,—that, 
from that time, the very name of religion should become almost 
identified with that of fanaticism, or hypocrisy. Human nature 
violently rebelled against the fanaticism, and the hypocrisy it tram- 
pled under foot: and then, as it might be expected, came the reign 
of selfishness and licence. ‘Then was the realm overflowed by a 
filthy deluge, as if from the Stygian flood itself; “and the land 
stank” with the vilest brood of low and vulgar sensuality that ever 
infested a nation; with all the loathsome things that multiply and 


* Deut. xxviii. 23. 
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revel in the public corruption and decay. The reign of the 
second Charles forms, perhaps, by far the most disgusting book 
in our annals. But then, it must never be forgotten, that the 
triumph of bare-faced profligacy had been, virtually, prepared by 
the lunatic austerities of Puritanism, just as treason and rebellion 
often make straight the path for arbitrary power. And what has 
been the consequence? Why, that from that time to the present 
hour, a steady and serious profession of Christianity has been 
more or less intimately associated with images of sanctimonious 
dissembling; that young men, more especially, are positively 
ashamed of being thought to harbour any thing like a deep sense 
of their eternal interests; and that a boy at school, who should be 
seen studying his Bible, would run a great risk of being worried 
out of his life as either a methodist or a driveller! 

That much of this wretched combination of moral cowardice 
and bullying is to be traced up to that Augustan age of vice and 
impiety, is, we believe, the familiar conviction of all who have 
read our history with the eye of philosophy, or of faith. Some 
considerable portion of the effect may, probably, be ascribed to 
the relaxation of Ecclesiastical Discipline and Clerical zeal, which 
a multitude of causes conspired to produce, and which, as was 
observed by the heavenly-minded Leighton, reduced the Church 
to the semblance of “a fair carcass without the spirit of life.” 
But the great, and nearly indelible, curse, which those “ evil 
days” bequeathed to us, was, that they fixed — devotion the 
stigma of something grossly unfashionable. It was said by 
Charles the Second, that the Presbyterian system was not a 
religion for a gentleman. What his tongue gave utterance to, 
respecting Presbyterianism, his secret heart said of Christianity in 
general, It was a thing unfit fora gentleman! His whole life 
and conduct were one perpetual commentary on this execrable 
maxim: and loudly and faithfully was it echoed, in word, and 
deed, and writing, by his frivolous and worthless court,* and by 
all the drunken, desperate, and broken cavaliers throughout the 
realm. The ignoble sentiment has been handed to our own time ; 
and, perhaps, has made more havoc with the moral courage and 


* In justice to human nature, however, we cannot forbear to observe that Christianity 
still continued to breathe even in the pestilent atmosphere of Charles the Second’s 
Court! This will appear from the following testimony of Dr. John North, as recorded 
in his life by Roger North, ‘ I have often heard him say,” (the biographer tells us), 
“ that for the number of years he (Dr. J. North) resided in the Court, (as Clerk of the 
Closet), a place reputed the centre of all vice and irreligion, he thought there were as 
many truly pious and strictly religious as could be found in any other resort whatsoever. 
And he never saw so much fervent devotion, and such frequent acts of piety and charity, 


as his situation gave him occasion to observe there. It is often found that extremes are 
conterminous.” 
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manhood of our gentry than all the impieties of Bolingbroke, or 
all the sophistry and scepticism of the Collinses, and the Tolands, 
and the whole tribe of obscene birds, which mouse in the owl- 
light of infidel speculation. No one can deny that, to this day, 
the brand of lowness and vulgarity is, more or less deeply, at- 
tached to much serious thought about spiritual matters. It 1s, 
even now, scarcely fit fora gentleman! Nay, it is scarcely fit for 
a grave legislator; as we may plainly perceive by the fits of 
coughing, or of yawning, with which our senators are instantly 
seized on the slightest allusion to sacred principles. And if this 
be so, can we wonder that our school-boys and our academics 
should shrink from this unfashionable taint, as they would from 
the approach of cholera or hydrophobia? Can we wonder that, 
to infuse, not only a sound knowledge of Christianity, but even 
a tolerable sense of respect for it, should be a task, which has 
almost become the despair of our public education ? 

Such is the conspiracy which is organized against those who 
are appointed to the office of training our youth to their warfare 
against the world, the flesh, and the devil, and of making them 
Christ’s faithful servants and soldiers unto their life’s end. The 
JSalsus honor, and the mendax infamia, are enlisted, together with 
the inherent bad passions of our nature, to baffle and defeat all 
the schemes and efforts of salutary discipline. Under these per- 
plexing circumstances, however, the path of duty is, on the 
whole, tolerably plain before the face of our teachers. If life 
presents a labyrinth to the feet of the youthful pilgrim, there is 
nevertheless one strait and narrow way, which, whatever may be 
its terrors, is still too obvious to be mistaken by those who have 
integrity and courage to look upon it; and to this the attention 
should be fixed from the first dawn of reason. If youth bea 
stranger to the interpretations of experience, still the ¢ext, upon 
which experience is to comment hereafter, may be written in the 
memory by dine upon line, and precept upon precept, here a little 
and there a little, until, at least, the letter of the law and of the 
testimony is familiar to their memory, and ready for the illustra- 
tions, and expositions, and enforcements, which experience will, 
in time, supply. If passion and imagination are perpetually 
lighting up their bewildering and meteor fires, there is still a 
pillar of flame moving constantly forward in the van of the Israel 
of God, and to this the eyes of the youthful wanderer must be 
incessantly recalled, till at last his gaze may, peradventure, be 
stedfastly fixed upon it; so that the false and treacherous lights 
shall cross his path in vain, Lastly, if the spirit which worketh 
in the children of disobedience be of vast and legionary force, still 
it is true that they who are for us are more than they who are 
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against us—for lo! the Spirit which descended on the Baptismal 
Waters, is pledged to be constantly with all who trust in Him, till 
their warfare be finally accomplished. ‘To Him, therefore, who 
is perpetually, though invisibly, present in the midst of our ranks, 
must the soul of the youthful combatant be urgently and inces- 
santly directed. He must be taught, from childhood, to reflect 
that he is warring, not only in the presence of God, but with God 
for his leader and his ally. ‘These words may, at first, sound in 
his ear like the words of them that dream. But he may gradually 
learn that they are words of waking soberness and truth: and at 
last he may feel them, as worldlings feel the plainest realities of 
daily life. And then the mockery, and the jest, and the taunting 
speech of the scornful, will be to him, much like the dust of the 
battle field to the warrior, when he rushes forward to seize upon 
the standard of the adversary. 

These, it may be said, are high thoughts, and towering purposes : 
but, neverthelesss, they are thoughts and purposes which should 
never, for a moment, be absent from the minds of those who are 
conversant with the duty of training men for their callings in this 
world, and for their citizenship in heaven. But then comes a 
question, which often sends confusion and perplexity into the 
hearts of many an anxious parent;—namely, how are these holy 
designs to be best realized in behalf of their own. children?—Shall 
they keep them under the wing of domestic tuition? or shall they 
send them forth to the manifold perils which are ambushed in 
every place of public education?’ This question is one which 
has been repeatedly and vehemently debated; and yet it has always 
appeared to us to be, for any general purposes, altogether nu- 
gatory. It is a question which, to 999 people out of 1,000, 
to say the very least, is utterly destitute of interest. It may be 
all very well for the affluent merchant or gentleman, who can 
afford the expense of effectual domestic tuition, to debate within 
himself, whether this method promises better for the moral welfare 
of his son, than the conflict and the turmoil of a public seminary. 
But suppose the abstract question decided beyond all reasonable 
controversy, in favour of the former scheme, the decision could 
make no assignable impression upon the practice of the generality 
of mankind. How is it to influence the conduct of the middling 
classes of society? of men who are unavoidably immersed in the 
cares of providing daily bread for their families ? of men who are 
beset by the demands of the landlord and the tax-gatherer, and 
whom nothing but incessant application to their callings can pre- 
serve from the jaws of bankruptcy and ruin? If they can afford 
to give their children any education at all, it must be such an 
education as lies within the compass of their means. For such 
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persons to take wholly on themselves the moral and intellectual 
training of their families, would be downright infatuation, ‘They 
are consequently without an option, ‘They must send their chil- 
dren to sthial and they must be content with what the school 
will teach them. ‘They are absolutely compelled to shut their 
eyes upon the dangers incident toa large concourse of youngsters. 
Their paternal authority must be turned over to the pedagogue. 
Their obligation to instruct the rising generation must be dis- 
charged through his instrumentality. Whatever may be the 
advantage of private education, it is an advantage just as much 
beyond their reach, as the advantage of locomotion in a coach and 
four of their own. ‘To them therefore—that is, to the great bulk 
of every people—the controversy between the two methods is 
altogether a vain and empty thing. 

Itis enough to make the heart of any parent ache, and his cheek 
to turn pale, to peruse Cowper's Tirocinium, It is impossible 
to look into it without shuddering at the imminent and deadly 
hazards attending the exchange of our innocent and peaceful 
homes, for the rude and vicious society of “a mob of boys.” 
And we doubt not that every parent, on reading, for the first time, 
that tremendous appeal to his affections, looks onward with 
breathless anxiety for the practical inference from the whole. But 


mark the lame and impotent conclusion. ‘The objector is sup- 
posed to exclaim,— 


* O barbarous !—wouldst thou, with a Gotbic hand, 
Pull down the Schools !—what !—all the schools i’th’ land ? 
Or throw them up to livery-nags and grooms ? 
Or turn them into shops, and auction-rooms ?” 


And what is the reply to this “ captious question,” as the con- 
plainant is pleased to style it, | 
“ .. . thongh I would not advertise them yet, 


Nor write ov each—this building to be let— 
Yet, backward as they are, and long have been 
To cultivate and keep the Morats clean, 
(Forgive the crime)—I wish them, I confess, 
Or better managed, or encouraged less. 


So that all this bitter and lugubrious outcry—this solemn 
charge and adjuration—‘‘ O send him not to school”—evaporates, 
in.what?—in a barren wish that schools were better managed, and 
ina virtual confession that, in the meantime, we must continue 


to use them,—though we should encourage them as sparingly as 
possible ! 


No: after all is said and done,—after all the moanings and 
valicinations of pious, sensitive, and tender-hearted men,—to 
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schools we must, inevitably, trust for the intellectual and moral 
culture of the great mass of our people. ‘The influence of mere 
domestic education will always, from the mere necessity of the 
case, be as nothing, compared with the power and the extent of 
the public system. “ Mobs of boys,” greater or less in number, 
must be collected together; and, out of these elements of turbu- 
lence and peril, we must be content to extract, as we best may, 
the greatest practicable amount of worth and virtue. And such, 
with a vengeance, appears to be the predominant conviction of 
the present age, in spite of the “ burden” of our amiable moralist. 
The school-master is now abroad! And if we would turn his 
labours to good account—if we are to expect the blessing of God 
to go forth with him—we must see that religion walks on his 
right hand and learning on his left. And, so far as the upper 
portion of the middling classes are concerned, our hopes are 
greatly brightened when we look to several of the eminent men 
by whom the chair of tuition 1s at present filled. And, for the 
rest, we do hope and trust that the recent institution of King’s 
College, with its attendant seminaries, will gradually give a more 
healthful and a more Christian tone to the whole system of our 
er We will also venture to add another thing,—and 
this, 


“« Maugre the strength, the place, the eminence, 
The valour, and the heart, 


of the ancient classical discipline of our schools, ‘Though we 
almost tremble at our own temerity, we will presume to say, that 
one reform in that system would be an experiment at least worth 
trying. It would be very desirable, in our humble judgment, if 
our course of education should no longer be conducted, as if the 
cardinal virtues and Christian graces could be dest learned from 
the study of Catullus and of Horace. And we should, moreover, 
rejoice to see the day, when it should cease to be regarded as the 
very perfection of human nature to make literary kaleidoscopes, 
by putting together a heap of glittering fragments, picked up out of 
the remains of the Greek and Latin poets, from Homer to Apol- 
lonius,—from Lucretius to Claudian. We see the bristling in- 
surrection which this avowal will instantly call up. We perceive 
the terrors which menace our devoted position. 
“ Apparent dire facies, inimicaque Troje 
Numina, 

Neptune with his trident, and Pallas with her aegis and her gor- 
gon,* together with the whole levy-en-masse of the mythological 
establishment, must, of course, be expected to array themselves 


* Virgil. ii. 
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against our perfidious audacity: and the horror will be deepened 
by the wrath of the college of hierophants, who preside over the 
mysteries of heroic and dithyrambic incantation. Nevertheless, 
we feel impelled to rush into the midst of these hostilities; though, 
certainly, without any traitorous purpose against the mighty 
spirits of antiquity. We should bitterly deprecate their deposi- 
tion from the honours which are rightfully due to transcendent 
genius, though we can see no great danger in a moderate abridg- 
ment of their prerogatives. Neither have we any sinister design 
for the discouragement or suppression of poetical imaginations : 


but this we do say, that never, since the world began, was there 


any other scheme of education, which made such outrageously 
disproportionate sacrifices of time and labour, not merely to the 
acquisition of ancient tongues, but to the pursuit of all their most 
shadowy niceties and curious felicities of diction. It might be all 
very well if our days were of antediluvian, or even of patriarchal 
duration. But, as it is, we really cannot well afford this elegant 
prodigality of time. ‘The art of weaving alcaics and hexameters 
may, doubtless, be a very brilliant and enviable accomplishment ; 
but it is rather too much to recommend it, as the main object of 
youthful ambition, to a citizen of this world, or to a candidate for 
the glories of the next. 


‘The above train of reflection has been kindled by the title of 


the volume now before us. An introduction to Christianity, 


addressed by a parent to his children, naturally awakened us to 
deep and anxious meditation on the state of religious knowledge 
and instruction in this country. Our thoughts on this awful 
matter may, perhaps, have been somewhat of the gloomiest. We 
shall now, therefore, proceed to indemnify the reader, by inviting 
his attention to the work of a Christian philosopher, animated, 
most evidently, by the glorious ambition of turning many to 
righteousness. 

The book contains, on the whole, so much substantial excel- 
lence, that we conceive it may be well worth while to devote con- 
siderable pains to the task of pointing out those portions of it 
which, im our humble judgment, are most liable to objection, or 
which, at least, we may venture to recommend to the reconsidera- 
tion of the author, ‘There is about the whole performance an air 
of genuine liberality and moderation, which induces us to believe 
that he will not only pardon, but be thankful, for suggestions of 
this kind; and we are quite certain that his devotion to the holy 
cause which he has taken in hand, will prompt him, on a revisal 
of his volume, to the adoption of those observations which we 
may succeed in establishing to his own conviction. The work, 
undoubtedly, presents us with most of the materials essential to 
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a complete manual for the use of young persons; and it is for 
this very reason that we are solicitous to separate from it those 
ingredients, which appear to us less perfectly adapted for this 
most important purpose, 

In the tirst place, it may be doubted whether the work is not 
pervaded with rather more of an argumentative spirit than may be 
expedient in the introduction of young men to a knowledge of 
their religion, ‘The reason of this is sufficiently clear. The 
writer is ‘evidently a well-instructed scribe. His stores abound 
with things new and old. ‘The history of Christianity, with all its 
labyrinth of controversy, is spread out before his eyes; and he 
feels unable to deliver his own soul without placing in the hands 
of his children a clue which shall lead them in safety through its 
intricacies. ‘This anxiety is natural enough in a learned and ac- 
complished man; but we question whether it is likely to help 
him in his endeavour to get possession of a youthful mind. 

Another peculiarity observable i in several parts of this perform- 
ance is, that the writer, in his extreme and honest solicitude to 
repair one flaw in an argument, is sometimes inadvertently be- 
trayed into expedients which are, more or less, injurious to the 
texture of the whole. In order to strengthen his line in some 
one particular point, he occasionally leaves other quarters com- 
paratively weak and vulnerable. All this, however, it may be 
said, is but a vague and indistinct sort of criticism. Let us, 
therefore, come to particulars. 

No one can for a moment believe that the writer of this book 
has the faintest tincture of Pelagianism. ‘The whole tenor of his 
instructions is abhorrent from that dangerous perversion, And 
yet it appears to us that his speculations on the depravity of 
man,—or, at least, that the language in which they are conveyed,— 
fall somethirg short of the full ‘scriptural compass of that doctrine, 
He feels, as deeply as they have been ever felt, the frailty and im- 
perfection of our common nature; but then he is perplexed by 
that vast and infinite variety of character, which presents itself to 
the contemplation of an observer of mankind. Some individuals 
the world has seen, to all appearance nearly exempt from the 
universal plague; others, again, seem to have brought with them 
into the world the very image and superscription of the enemy of 
man; and, between these extremes, the interval exhibits every 
imaginable gradation of moral quality. ‘The application, there- 
fore, of the general doctrine of human corruption, becomes a 
matter of extreme complication, with persons whose minds are 
philosophically intent upon the symmetry and completeness of 
the theological and moral theory. Of this perplexity the author 
seems to have experienced at (east the usual share. He thinks of 
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Abraham the father of the faithful; and of the pious centurion 
of whom our Saviour said, Surely I have not found so great faith 
—no, not in Israel; and of Cornelius the devout soldier, whose 
prayers and alms had gone up for a memorial before God; and 
of many excellent persons who have never known revelation, but 
who yet, without the law, have done, by nature, the things con- 
tained in the law ;—and he exclaims, surely these persons are not 
included in Scripture in its description of the mass of human cor- 
ruption. ‘To us, we confess, the way out of this difficulty seems 
tolerably plain. It may be said of all mankind, without excep- 
tion, that they are in a state of moral degeneracy, as they, most 
probably, are in a state of physical degeneracy; but yet the cor- 
ruption and decay, whether moral or physical, may, in different 
individuals, exhibit itself under different types, and in various 
degrees of malignity; and, in some, it may, to all human discern- 
ment, assume a form of so much comparative mildness, that we 
may charitably hesitate to pronounce that there is no health in 
them. We all carry about in our bodies the seeds of disease and 
death; and yet there are some persons of such happy tempera- 
ment and constitution, that, for the greater part of their lives, 
they seem to be well nigh exempt from the general curse. But 
who would ever think of gravely affirming that they came into the 
world in a state of freedom from the physical consequences of the 
fall? ‘To say nothing of the decays of old age, the most robust 
and healthy individual living is, at every instant of his life, at least 
liable to disorder. ‘The smallest particle of some invisible miasma 
may, almost in a moment, stretch him upon his bed, and rack 
him with convulsions, from the crown of his head to the sole of 
his foot. And we greatly fear that it would be unspeakable 
rashness to pronounce contidently, of the most virtuous man on 
earth, that his soul’s health was in a state of much greater secu- 
rity from mischance. Of this we are very sure, that neither 
Abraham—nor Cornelius—nor the pious centurion—nor even the 
other excellent persons alluded to—would venture to speak of 
themselves, as they are here indulgently spoken of by the author, 
They would never dream of claiming an immunity from the 
general attainder. ‘The language of all of them, in the presence 
of their God, would, doubtless, be— Enter not into judgment with 
thy servant, O Lord, for in thy sight shall No MAN LiviNG be 


justified. 


Consider the language in which the prophet speaks of the 
human heart. He aflirms that it is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked. But then we may be told of the prodigies of 
faithfulness and integrity which throw an occasional brightness 


over the dark waste of history. And we may be asked whether 
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these are not exceptions from this exterminating censure. Ex- 
ceptions they, doubtless, may be, in the loose estimate of man; for 
man cannot see into the heart of his brother—nay, he cannot even 
see into his own. This, however, we do know, that there is no 
extremity of deceit or guilt of which the human heart, generally 
speaking, is not capable ; and we are in no condition to predi- 
cate, with certainty, of any human heart whatever, that it 1s not 
liable to fall into the same depths of depravity. And if this be 
so—as the history of mankind abundantly proves it to be—it 1s 
amply sufficient to confirm all that the Scripture has said of the 
extent and malignity of human corruption; amply sufficient to 
relieve us from the office of circumscribing, by metes and bounds, 
the sweeping compass of the impeachment. As for the case of 
those, who are brought up from infancy in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord, and who, therefore, may display but little, com- 
paratively, of the aboriginal degeneracy, it is surely much safer to 
affirm that the disorder, in such instances, has fortunately met 
with timely counteraction, than to surmise that they may furnish 
exceptions from the general rule. 

One little word respecting the case of those, who, without the 
help of revelation, do, by nature, the things contained in the law. 
It is surely quite obvious, that it never can have entered the 
Apostle’s head to intimate that there were, among the Gentiles, 
persons so excellent, that their obedience to the law written in their 
hearts was such as to place them beyond the general charge of 
corruption. His object merely is to shew, that whenever they do 
faithfully comply with the dictates of their conscience, the condi- 
tion of such persons is just as hopeful as the condition of those 
who may be favoured with a more distinct knowledge of the Di- 
vine will. ‘They have a law within them, which stands, to them, 
in the place of the law delivered in the voice of thunder, or writ- 
ten upon tables of stone: and so far as they actually obey that 
law, they are blameless. But who, among them, ever did obe 
it so faithfully and so completely as to exempt him from the 
universal accusation? And what is there in the words of the 
Apostle which can authorize us to conjecture that any such ex- 
emption was in his thoughts? 

We do not believe that there is any essential difference between 
the author and ourselves upon these points. But we cannot help: 
thinking that he has occasionally expressed himself in a manner 
that may cause needless perplexity to a young mind. We should 
greatly prefer a more broad, simple, and courageous statement of 
the matter. Not that we wonder that any enlightened and phi- 
losophic mind should be driven to an excess of caution in the 
discussion of this deep and awful subject. The outrageous ex- 
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aggerations of some fanatical writers and talkers are, really, al- 
most enough to frighten us away from the truth, and to drive us, 
for a moment, nearly to the very confines of Pelagianism. But 
the effect of this dangerous and violent re-action can be but for a 
moment. We must speedily recur to the indelible sentence, 
that ald are concluded under sin: and in this simple declaration 
we have little doubt that every heart, of ordinary ingenuousness 
and humility, will be disposed to acquiesce. 

The truth is, that the doctrine of original sin, and in-dwelling 
depravity, is one which throws a very “searching blaze over the 
whole extent of our moral nature—a blaze which penetrates into 
its deepest and darkest recesses, so that there ts nothing hidden 
from the light thereof. Our virtues may show stately enough by 
‘the mere candle-light of human wisdom and philosophy; but 
when once ‘the noon-day brightness is shed upon them, their fea- 
tures and complexion will alw ays be found to sustain a grievous 
loss under the scrutiny. But why should charity or prudence 
shrink from the application of this formidable test, either in esti- 
mating our own condition or that of our brethren? It is true 
that when this light is brought into the Cimmerian regions of the 
Calvinistic theology, it instantly assumes a lurid and ominous 
glare, and throws an almost damoniacal expression into every 
countenance on which it falls. It flares like the torch of the 
Eumenides. It seems to be wielded by the hand of vengeance, and 
to lead the way to terror and despair. Not so, when It burns in 
that pure congemal element which pervades the whole expanse of 
scriptural truth. [t may then be stedfastly encountered by the 
eye of Faith and Hope; and few, we suspect, will be found to 
‘hate its beams,” but they who love darkness better than light? 

The Chapter on Faith is at once rational and scriptural, and 
fitted to bring the expanding mind into a becoming posture, with 
respect to the deep and secret things of God. We pause only 
for a moment to notice what appears to us to be a mere inadver- 
tence, In illustrating the absurdity of refusing to believe any- 
thing but what is strictly comprehensible, the writer refers to va- 
rious physical operations and phenomena, which utterly defy our 
attempts to comprehend them; and among others, to Gravitation. 

Why it exists,” he s says, “is a matter of which we must always 
be entirely ignorant.” Why it exists, is surely obvious enough; 
for, by its constant agency, the harmony of our system is effected 
and preserved, The natese of the force, it is true, and the man- 
ner of its operation, are perfectly inscrutable. The instance, 
therefore, is very properly chosen for the purpose of exposing the 
stupid scepticism, which will deal with nothing that cannot be 
smelt, or tasted, or handled, or examined. We ‘recollect, indeed, 
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to have once heard of a person who would not hear of gravitation, 
because it was an occult quality, and therefore to be proscribed 
from modern science. 1 he most appropriate answer to such a 
philosopher, would be to toss him out of window, from a mode- 
rate height, and to leave him to meditate on the power of occult 
qualities while reposing on the pavement below. And we know 
not whether many sceptics of another kind deserve to be treated 
with a different mode of argument. 

We do not quite understand why so narrow a signification 1s 
assigned by the author to the word Redemption. Christ redeems 
his people (he tells us,) by sanctifying them, (p. 123.) ‘This is, 
undoubtedly, true: but surely it is not the whole truth. Every 
member of the Church of England, at least, has learned to believe 
in Christ “ who hath redeemed him and all mankind.” By his 
voluntary humiliation aud suffering he paid a ransom for the sits 
of the whole world; a ransom, without which, so far as we are in- 
formed, no reconciliation at all could have beeu effected between 
the race of man and their offended God. By virtue of this myste- 
rious satisfaction, the way of reconciliation is opened to all man- 
kind; aud this, as we have always imagined, forms the primary 
notion of Redemption. ‘The eflicacy of the scheme with respect 
to particular communities and individuals may, indeed, be compre- 
hended in the same term. It may be said of Christians that they 
are redeemed, in a sense somewhat more eminent than they who 
have never heard of Christ, or never followed him. And, still 
more eminently, may Redemption be predicated of those who 
shall eventually make their calling and election sure, inasmuch as 
redemption realized is a more glorious and blessed thing to the 
individual, than redemption offered. But the author ts, of course, 
aware that the word redemption, in its original and more appro- 
priate sense, points to the reversal of a curse which, otherwise, 
must have been fatal to all the sons of Adam, without exception; 
and we are unable to perceive the advantage of selding out with 
a more confined view of the subject. It would surely have been 
more advisable to commence with a consideration of the phrase 
in its most comprehensive acceptation; and then to proceed to the 
application of it, first, to those who are brought ito covenant 
with God; and then to those who persevere, to the end, in the way 
which the Redeemer himself has pointed out to those who call 
upon his name. 

The author has two Chapters upon Human Merit! Their 
very title will “ sear the eye-balls” of a certain class of persons, 
if any such should look upon his pages. It will, nevertheless, be 
irresistibly clear to all, who have candour and patience enough to 
listen to him, that his heart aud understanding are essentially 
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right as to this matter. If there be any fault in his statement it 
is, that he seems to contend somewhat too stoutly for the preser- 
vation of this very obnoxious dis-syllable. We are quite aware 
how utterly nonsensical is the attempt to banish the notion of de- 
sert from any theory of morals. It cannot be done without an 
utter confusion of all the distinctions between right and wrong. 
Just consider the monstrous absurdity of questioning whether St. 
Paul or Judas was the more meritorious individual; whether or 
not the deservings of King Alfred were essentially different from 
those of King Lewis the Eleventh; or the deservings of Fenelon 
from those of Cardinal Dubois! But then the misfortune 1s, that 
the word merit has got so spoiled by the abuses it underwent in 
the hands of the Papists, that it has become almost unfit for use 
in the hands of those who have revolted from Popery. It seems 
to have contracted some deleterious property, by virtue of which 
it produces a sort of spasmodic effect upon the nerves of many 
good Protestants. No sooner do they hear it, than their ears 
tingle, and their limbs stiffen, Arrectaque horrore come, et vox 


faucibus heret. \t can hardly answer any good purpose to insist 


upon inflicting this sort of painful galvanism upon tender and 
sensitive constitutions. And then, too, it should never be for- 
gotten, that there is One who hath told us, that after we have 
done all, we are but unprofitable servants; a saying which, if un- 
derstood and applied even in the most mitigated sense, is quite 
enough to dilute effectually the notion of desert, and to deprive it 
of its intoxicating quality; and, consequently, quite enough to 
make us extremely distrustful of the ingredient itself, unless 
abundantly lowered by this salutary infusion, There is, un- 
doubtedly, as Burnet has observed, in the word Merit, a sound 
too daring, and too little suitable to the humility of a creature, to 
be used at all towards a Being of Infinite Majesty,—or, at least, 
to be used without the most cautious and scrupulous qualifica- 
tion. And, for these reasons, we are somewhat doubtful as to the 
expediency of so decided a vindication of it, in a course of reli- 
gious instruction addressed to young men. 

_ On the other hand, however, if the subject is to be formally 
introduced at all, it is quite right that the evils of renouncing this 
debateable phrase should be as broadly stated, as the peril of re- 
taining it. If the use of the word merit throws some persons 
into fits, there are others whom the habitual rejection of it has 
stricken with an apathy no less dangerous and appalling. The 
belief that desert never can belong to man, has been found to 
operate as a powerful narcotic upon the conscience of some peo- 
ple: for if merit be unattainable, why should the want of it create 
uneasiness? especially when the merits of Christ are infinite, and 
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provide an inexhaustible treasury to which human indigence and 


insolvency may freely resort. ‘he evils of this vile perversion 
shall be stated by the author:— 


..+ “I greatly fear also that the ignorant are often seduced by this 
persuasion, that man can have no real merits whatever, into a practical 
insensibility to their real demerits. The error produces, as is often the 
case with error, that very evil which it professes to shun. When people 
throw all upon Christ, they easily reconcile themselves to the neglecting 
of that which it was their own business to do. Nothing is more shock- 
ing to a man who is led by his profession, or sympathies, to visit the 
uneducated, when on the bed of sickness or death, than to see, even 
under these awful circumstances, the prevailing absence of all real contri- 
tion, both in some who have led scandalous, and in many who have led 
careless and negligent lives. They readily confess themselves to have 
been great sinners, but at the same time entertain for their sins no more 
real regret and compunction than if they were made of wood or of marble. 
They put in, they say, no plea of their own, but trust themselves wholly 
to the merits of Christ. Nothing can be more distressing than to see 
so much truth and so much error combined: and this under circum- 
stances in which it is almost hopeless to dissever them. That their sins 
are great and heavy, and that they look for pardon only through Christ, 
is at once the warning, and the consolation, which the wisest and purest 
religious adviser is always anxious to administer. But the notion that 
they are so redeemed, as that nothing which they can do for themselves 
can possibly be of any avail whatsoever, leads, and must lead, to great 
ame unconcern, as to what they have done, or have left, or may 
eave, undone, for themselves. Real contrition, as well as humility, 
must consist in feeling and acknowledging that we want merits which 
we might have had, vot in believing that we can have no merits at all.” 


We cannot dismiss this department of the subject without do- 
ing the author the justice of remarking, that it is illumimated by 
many passages eminently vigorous and impressive. 

There is nothing perhaps which tasks so severely the discretion 
and capacity of a religious instructor, as the attempt to present to 
a youthful understanding that grand and cardinal mystery of our 
faith, the unity of the Godhead, in a Trinity of Persons. ‘The 
only true way of exhibiting this doctrine, in our apprehension of 
the matter, is, to represent it, not as a thing which 1s articulately 
and technically laid down in Scripture—(for, in fact, the Serip- 
tures teach scarcely any thing in this way)—but as scattered over 
the Sacred Writings, and left there, for human industry, animated 
by the spirit of faith, to collect and to arrange. Like other great 
and vital doctrines, it is to be gathered by a process strictly i- 
ductive. The texts which bear upon the subject are the pheno- 
mena; the theory which alone will explain and reconcile them, 1s 
the true doctrine. The doctrine itself, indeed, is written in 
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Scripture; but it is written there, somewhat in the same manner 
that the theory of the solar system is written in the firmament. ‘To 
the eye of careless or ignorant observation, the vault of heaven 
presents, in the midst of incomparable grandeur, a bewildering 
congeries of irregularities and anomalies. ‘To the eye of impa- 
tient and self-contident ingenuity, it holds out a tempting field for 
the exercise of fanciful contrivance. ‘To the eye of genuine phi- 
losophy it offers an invitation, first to record appearances, and 
then to seek for the simplest hypothesis which will reduce the 
whole to regularity and order. The process by which the Chris- 
tian philosopher is invited to search after ye, ogy truth bears a 
strong resemblance to this. And when he has discovered the 
theory which brings the conflicting appearances into the closest 
harmony with each other, to what purpose is it for the gainsayer 
to tell him, that his explanation is one which defies the capacity 
of man, and requires the sacrifice of reason? The agency of 
gravitation defies the capacity of man. ‘The action of one body 
upon another, removed from it by an immeasurable distance, 
transcends all the powers of reason. And what more than this 
can be said of the position, that the Godhead is One in Essence 
and in Will, and Three im personal subsistence and agency ! 

‘The combination of the two Natures in the person of the Sa- 
viour is established in a similar manner. It is the theory which, 
in the estimation of Christian philosophy, reconciles all the texts; 
brings all the phenomena into accordance with each other; and 
which cannot be rejected without reducing Scripture to a hea 
of contradictions. But then, says the adversary, this coalition of 
two Natures into one Person is absolutely incomprehensible. — It 
cannot make its way to my understanding, and therefore it shall 
have no admission into my creed. ‘There is, positively, no end 
to the absurdity and the embarrassment, in which this mode of 
reasoning is sure to engulf every one, who is resolved to follow it, 
faithfully and courageously, whithersoever it shall lead him, 
Among other unlucky adventures, it niust plunge him into a con- 
troversy with his own personal cousciousness, which is perpetually 
telling him that a single and individual ageucy is the actual re- 
sult of a certain mysterious combination of two distinct sub- 
stances, Body and Spirit. This consideration was, indeed, so 
strongly felt by Priestly, thatit, probably, contributed to make him 
as incurable a Unitarian in philosophy as he was in religion. The 
notion of an union of two Natures in Jesus Christ was onno account 
to be endured. But suppose the notion discarded, we still have to 
dispose of the difficulty which we constantly carry about with us, 
namely, the combination of two substances in the person of the 
same living man. “ There js no difticulty whatever in the case,” 
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he would reply; ‘ my metaphysics have satisfied me that, either 
the material or the immaterial part of the universal system is su- 
perfluous; and if they tell me that, upon my hypothesis, there is no 
such thing as matter, and that every thing is spirit, [ have no ob- 


jection, provided they make as great a difference in spirits, as they 


have hitherto done in substances.” And what is the result of this 


strange combination of fastidiousness and voracity! Why, just 
what is perpetually exemplified in the school of scepticism—the 
camel is swallowed, and the gnat rejected. To believe that two 
different natures, or substances, may coalesce into one person, 
and form, together, one individual source of action, is only to ad- 
mit, that wonderful effects may be wrought by a manner of ope- 
ration which is above our faculties of comprehension. But to 
identify spirit and matter, is to quell, and crush to pieces, the 
most firm and solid convictions of our nature. 

In calling the attention of a young person, then, to the contem- 
plation of these awful doctrines, we should be scrupulously care- 
ful to apprize him of the manner in which it has pleased the 
Spirit of God to impart the most nomentous truths to the spirits 
of men; a manner so different from the didactic precision of 
method which is followed in the construction of all human systems. 
We should remind him that he will find certain things written, 
which, at first sight, appear to be conclusive on one side of a 
question, and to dispense with the necessity of all further inquiry; 
but we should, further, warn him of the peril of so partial a sur- 
vey, for “ thus and thus, again, it is written.” In this way it is, 
that antagonist authorities of Scripture perform, for our minds, an 
office somewhat analogous to that of antagonist muscles in the 
body: they give, between them, a right direction to our thoughts, 
He should further be made to understand that the chart of divine 
truth is not given to us in one complete form. The fragments 
of it lie before us, either dispersed or heaped together, somewhat 
in the same way that the parts of a picture or a map are often 
given to our children, in order to exercise their sagacity and their 
patience ; and it is a portion of our trial to put these parts to- 
gether, till the whole are combined into an intelligible and won- 
drous scheme. But this is not all. It may strike him, perhaps, 
as strange, that certain parts of this scheme may be found wanting. 
The outline will occasionally, perhaps, be left incomplete, or 
there may, here and there, be a void, without anything wherewith 
to fill it up. But this, again, is a portion of our trial. We see 
in this world but in part, and it is not granted to us to behold 
the system in its fullness of symmetry and grandeur. When the 
house of God was built by Solomon, the stones, and the rafters, 
and the beams, were made ready before, and they were delivered 
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to the workmen to be put together, and the effect was, that the 
structure rose up in the perfection of majesty, and the sound neither 
of axe, nor hammer, nor tool of iron, was heard while it was 
building. But it is not altogether so with us. Our materials 
indeed are fashioned ready to our hand; and neither the hammer, 
nor the axe of mere human craft are to be employed in giving 
them a different form. But we may find, perhaps, that they are 
insufficient to bring the building to a perfect work, When all 
our patience and our skill have been exhausted upon them, there 
still may be some portions of the fabric left apparently incomplete; 
there may be certain of its towers or pinnacles which we have no 
means of finishing ; and, at all events, we should never be able to 
carry up the building to the awful height, contemplated by that 
Supreme Mind, with which the vast design originated. But none 
of these things should move us, so long as we see that the plan, 
and outline, and elevation, upon the whole, are glorious; that the 
stability of the structure is altogether beyond question; and that 
the temple is raised upon the imperishable rock. 
Considerations like these may not be wholly useless, even to the 
youngest men who are to be made familiar with the only safe 
whe by which the purposes of God are to be collected from 
is written word. ‘They may, further, be not unprofitable for 
the purpose of preparing him to form a proper estimate of the 
wild work, which has often resulted from a forgetfulness of 
these principles. What should we say to a child, who, in his 
impatience to make the fragments of his picture or his map fit to- 
gether, should begin to pare away the parts which stubbornly re- 
sisted his earliest trials? What should we have said to the workmen 
of the Temple, if, in their waywardness, they should any of them 
have seized the hammer, and the axe, and the tool of iron, the instant 
they may have found it hard to make the stone, or the timber, suit 
their proper places; and had began to hew and chip the materials 
repared for them, into the shape required by their own unskil- 
ulness, until the Holy Mount re-echoed to their strokes? What 
should we have said to such hasty and froward artificers? And 
what shall we say to the artificers in Theology, who have so 
closely resembled them? Should we not tell them, that they had 
forgotten the province assigned to them; that they had presump- 
tuously tampered with the materials wherewith they were appointed 
to build up their faith; and that it could excite no wonder, 
though much regret and dismay, to behold the grotesque and 
unsightly work, which has, too frequently, been the issue of their 
labours 
_ But, to return to our author; he appears throughout to be dis- 
tinctly aware of the process by which the doctrines of Revelation 
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are to be extracted from the word of Revelation. He, very justly, 
attaches peculiar value to the unstudied and incidental manner in 
which the most awful truths are perpetually conveyed. They 
drop from the pens of the Sacred Writers just as facts and cir- 
cumstances drop from the pens of a familiar correspondent. 
They are not gravely and formally propounded as things to be 
established by a course of demonstration, ‘They are spoken of 
as matters already domesticated in the mind of the writer. ‘The 
Evangelists and Apostles seem, frequently, to have thought no 
more of proving certain momentous truths, than they did of 
proves that Tiberius, or Nero, was Emperor of Rome. It often 
appens, for instance, as the author has most truly observed, 
that the expressions of the Sacred Historians, without anette 
any precise assertion as to the dignity of the Saviour’s person a 
nature, are yet such, as to throw around him a halo of Divinity, 
which no mind can easily look upon without being impelled to 
adoration. When Saint Paul is engaged in beating down the in- 
veterate perversions and prejudices of his countrymen, he assails 
them with all the cogency of laboured argumentation. But 
when he is speaking to the churches of the gracious offices, and 
ineffable majesty of Christ, the tone and manner of argument is, 
for the most part, laid aside. ‘The truth was present to his mind 
as the light of the Sun was present to his sense: and he speaks 
of it as if the eyes of the persons he addressed had been already 
opened to receive it. Formal proof, or even systematic statement, 
was therefore wholly out of place. And the result is, that, instead 
of forcing its way by a slow and weary process, his doctrine 
rushes into the soul like the electric element. Who is there, 
with a spark of feeling, or even of taste, that could bear to look 
upon the skeleton of a Creed, or a body of Divinity, when the 
ary of Paul of Tarsus is breathing into his heart the breath of 
ife? 
We cannot stop to examine this writer’s treatment of the Arian 
or Socinian heresies. His statements and reasonings are alto- 
ther unrebukable; and there are, doubtless, some youths of a 
thoughtful and inquiring turn, to whom they must be eminently 
profitable. We are, nevertheless, somewhat apprehensive that 
there are but few lads of seventeen or eighteen who could easily 
he prevailed upon to grapple with them; and that there are others, 
who would be somewhat. bewildered even by this ha initia- 
tion into the mysteries of controversial theology. We are dis- 
tinctly aware of the extreme difficulty which besets an instructor 
in this department of his duty. On the one hand, is the danger 
of leaving the scholar unprovided against the assaults of error; 
on the other, is the hazard of encumbering him with defensive 
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armour, and thus making him weary of the warfare, at the very, 
outset. On the whole, however, we are rather disposed to think 
that, if the author has fallen into any mistake in his management 
of the subject, it has arisen from rather too liberal an estimation 
of the capacity, and the patience, to be expected in the average 
of his disciples. We should, accordingly, feel some hesitation in 
placing this, and perhaps, some other parts of the work, into the 
hands of a school-boy, or a boy just emerged from school, unless 
we had first ascertained that there was somewhat more of strength 
and firmness in the texture of his mind, than is usually to be 
found at that early age. 

But notwithstanding our fears of overloading or perplexing an 
unformed intellect, we can scarcely regret that the author has 
thought it needful to provide the learner with a decided caution 
against an exposition of the Trinitarian doctrine, which has been 
promulgated of late with much earnestness, and some ability; and 
which teaches us that, when we speak of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit, we are to understand nothing more than the 
characters or relations sustained by the one Supreme God to- 
wards mankind; namely, the relations of Creator, Redeemer, and 
Sanctifier. We have already recorded our sentiments on this sub- 
ject in our consideration of Mr. Hinds’s Volume on the Three 

‘emples;* aud we repeat, that we know not how to reconcile it, 
either with Scripture, or with the interpretation of Scripture by 


+ the Church of England, It is said by the author, that the scheme 

. * is good for nothing, but to show, as tt does show, that, to say 

ia there is one God in three Persons, is not to say any thing absurd 

| ol or contradictory.” In our opinion, he has greatly overrated its 

Cat value. It is not good, even for this limited purpose. ‘To say 


; that the Almighty has made himself known by three distinct titles, 
+ expressive of so many distinct offices or relations, is not to say 
1 any thing at all like what is understood, when we speak of three 
f | persons in the Godhead. According to this hypothesis, there is 
| gi no more distinction of persons, than is implied by the Papists, 
| with regard to the Virgin Mary, when they speak of our Lady 
+ of Walsingham, and our Lady of Loretto—or by the Pagans, 
tt im | when they spoke of Jupiter Tonans, and Jupiter Sospitator. 
| it The Trinity which it presents to us, is nothing which at all 
Ce resembles a Trinity of co-existing, and co-ordinate agents; it is 
im, merely a Trinity of distinct and successive manifestations. It is 
a Trinity which does not enable us to affirm that the Father is 
not the Son, or that the Son is not the Holy Spirit. Whatever, 
a therefore, may be the merits or demerits of the scheme, it is 
utterly destitute of all power to smooth our way towards a belief 
“| * British Critic, for Oct. 1830, No. XVI. 
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of the Catholic verity ; according to which, though the essence 
of the Three Members of the Sacred Trinity be one, the Son 
has been, from all eternity, personally distinct from the Father, 
and the Holy Spirit from both. | 
There is one consideration produced by our author which 
strikes us as extremely important, and almost decisive of the 
question. Had the persons of the Trinity been disclosed to us 
under no other titles but those of the Creator—the Redeemer— 
and the Sanctifier—there might have been some reasonable ground 
for the surmise, that these were nothing more than appellations 
expressive of the good offices performed for man, by the One 
Paternal Deity, in three successive dispensations; for Mati titles, 
or such as these, would, it must be allowed, have intimated 
nothing respecting any relation between the persons themselves. 
But what are we to say of the titles, Father, and Son, and Holy 
Spirit? The Almighty may, it is true, be justly regarded as the 
Father of the universe. But who can believe that he would have 
revealed himself to mankind, as the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, if there existed no relation between them corresponding 
to that title? Nothing can be more indisputable than this, that 
the Redeemer is spoken of as the Son of the Father,—and the 
Sanctifier, as the Spirit of the Father and of the Son. See, then, 
what the case must be, according to the scheme in question. The 
Deity manifests himself, first, to the Israelites in the Schechinah, 
under the title of the Father. He manifests himself a second 
time, by appearing on earth, in the form of a Servant, under the 
title of the Son. And he manifests himself a third time, not 
indeed outwardly to the senses, but inwardly to the spirits of the 
faithful, under the title of the Holy Ghost. So that the Second 
manifestation of the Deity is said to bear a filial relation to the 
First; and the Third manifestation, or “ impression,” is said to be 
the Spirit of the First and of the Second. God the Redeemer 
is, in all respects, one avd the same with God the Father; and yet 
he is called the Son of the Father. God the Sanctifier is, in all 
respects, one and the same with God the Father and God the Son; 
and yet he is called the spirit of the Father and the Son. We 
utterly disclaim all intention of giving an unfair or sinister repre- 
sentation of this hypothesis, or of turning it into a heresy. Its 
authors, for any thing that we know, may bein possession of some 
mode of explanation, which shall relieve it from all its difficulties, 
But, such as we have stated above, appears to us to be the con- 
fusion, which must inevitably result from a Trinitarian doctrine, 
which rejects the distinct and threefold personality of the God- 
head, And itis obvious that the perplexity cannot in the slightest 
degree be remedied, merely by assigning the name, or the 
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description of Person, to each of the three successive “ impres- 
sions” or manifestations in question. 

We are sometimes assailed with the question, What are the 
moral uses of the doctrine of the Trinity? How is this mysteri- 


ous and incomprehensible dogma to be brought to bear upon our | 


daily practice? What effect can it possibly have in making us 
perfect in the two great Commandments, ‘I’o love God with all 
our faculties, and our neighbour as ourselves? How can it con- 
tribute to the establishment of peace on earth, or the diffusion of 
goodwill towards men? How can a doctrine,—the metaphysics 
of which, at one time almost turned the schools of theology into 
amphitheatres of intellectual gladiators, and Christendom itself 
into a field of battle,—how can such a doctrine be supposed to 
minister to the glory of God or the virtue and holiness of his 
creatures ?——What are its moral uses?) What are the moral uses 
of any revelation of the designs, and purposes, and dealings of 
the Godhead? What are the moral uses of any communication 
whatever from heaven? What uses can it possibly have that are 
not moral? Either the doctrine is true, or it is not. If it is not 
true, of course its moral uses can be none. It must be, like all 
other mistakes and deceptions, not only useless, but pernicious. 
But if it be true, how can we imagine, for a moment, that it is 
destitute of power to build us up in all those virtues and graces, 
which alone can frame the Church into a Holy Temple unto the 
Lord? How can we dare to think that the Supreme Intelligence 
would have flung down this stupendous mystery among the chil- 
dren of men, merely that they might gaze and wonder at it; or 
that they might exercise upon it their loquacity, and their logic, 
and their wit; or that the schools might be relieved from the 
weariness of wringing out the dregs of their ancient and vapid 
questions, and might be refreshed and animated with one new 
ingredient of doubtful disputation? No! God pours out the 
treasures of Divine Truth, rather to confound the wisdom of the 
wise, than to make it honourable and triumphant. If the doctrine 
of the Trinity had no other use, but to serve asa sort of gymnastic 
discipline to the disputers of this world, we may be quite assured 
that it never would have been heard of in the abodes of men: 
and this isa matter respecting which, of all others, it is most impor- 
tant that the minds of the young should be set right. Ad/ the 
moral uses of the doctrine, we may not, in this life, be able to 
discover or to understand. But to suppose that it has no such 
uses,—that it has no practical application to the spiritual improve- 
ment of man,—is to regard the Almighty as the purveyor to proud 
hearts and busy brains, as the patron and the flatterer of those 
very intellectual faculties, which, in their unsanctified state, are in 
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almost perpetual insurrection against his authority; yea, which 
sometimes are raving mad, in the fierceness of their rebellion. 


That the doctrine “ is practically useful,” (as the author now 
before us remarks),— 


* js proved to us, in fact, by observing how firmly almost all good people 
cling to it. Not to account of Christ as God, not to account of God's 
grace and providence as always acting on our minds and on our hearts ; 
would, in point of fact, break down and disappoint more of the aspira- 
tions of whatever true piety is extant in the world, than even many 
errors, Which might seem, in theory, more deleterious to the moral and 
religious character of the mind. ‘The use of the doctrine, therefore, is 
clear, whether we can account for its usefulness or not.”"—pp. 192, 193. 


And who can look upon the doctrine without discerning its 
moral usefulness? Nothing, it is true, can be more glorious and 
more delightful than the notion of a Paternal Deity, the Creator, 
the Preserver, the Benefactor of the World. But, the “ original 
brightness” of this notion, as we learn from the whole History of 
Man, is sure, in the course of time, to be overpowered by a 
“dim eclipse;” and the “ disastrous twilight” which succeeds, 
is always peopled by shadowy and fantastic forms; by things ¢hat 
are no gods, but apparitions rather, which seem to realize them- 
selves to the carnal eye, unable, by nature, to look upon Him who 
is invisible. And thus it was, that the world was overrun by a 
rabble of divinities, at once the delegates of God’s omnipotence, 
and the patrons of every human Just and fancy, which rises in 
rebellion against the holiness of God. The annals of mankind 
prove, beyond all question, that pure Deism soon becomes a sort 
of frigid zone, in which the heart grows cold, and the life-blood 
of the spirit ceases to flow; and which, consequently, tempts the 
worshipper to ply himself with hot and feverish drugs, such as 
abound in the store-house of superstition and idolatry, The only 
true God he can neither see nor feel. He, therefore, finds him- 
self in an arctic region, where 


Pale Suns unfelt at distance roll away, 

And on th’ impassive ice the lightnings play. 
What then will he do, to cheer and illuminate his Polar Night, 
but surround himself with artificial fires, and live in the midst of 
“a darkness visible,” almost estranged from the blessed influences 
of the “ sovran” “ vital lamp” which giveth light unto the world? 
Such is the tendency of man’s nature. He is, altogether, prone 
to idolatry. He incessantly seeks for something about which his 
senses and his passions may be conversant. ‘To him the Supreme 
Paternal goodness itself is apt to become as nothing, if it wholly 
withdraws itself from his mortal sight. What, then, can the 
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heart of man conceive more fitted to win the vagrant affections, 
and to fix the fleeting allegiance of his creatures, than the descent 
of the Divine Perfection in the likeness of man—than God manifest 
in the flesh, and in this gracious semblance, conversant with ever 

form of mortal vicissitude and suffering, seeking out that which 
was lost, binding up that which was broken, and tenderly avoiding 
to crush the bruised reed, or to tread out the smoking flax? Man, 
we have said, is always craving for something which he can see, 
and hear, and handle, What, then, can be imagined more potent, 
at once to satisfy, and to correct, this propensity, than the appear- 
ance among us of that which was from the beginning, but which, 
nevertheless, was seen by human eyes, and heard by human ears, 
and handled by mortal hands; and which came upon earth that 
we might have fellowship with the Unseen God, and that the 
eternal life, which is with the invisible Father, might be manifested 
unto the sons of men?* Again, what philosophy was ever 
known to offer such encouragement, and such support to human 
virtue, as the doctrine of the Trinity? If the Deity had remained 
to this hour, shrouded in his tabernacle of unapproachable light, 
we might perhaps be tempted to exclaim, in despair, Lord what 
is man that thou shouldst regard him, or the son of man that thou 
shouldst visit him? We might be impelled to say, as a modern 
infidel has said, why should worms and insects imagine that they 
are of any account in the eye of Omnipotence? But the Son of 
God hath actually come to visit us, and to show that God indeed 
will dwell with men. His appearance is a pledge that man will 
never be forsaken, unless he betrays himself. The promise of the 
Sanctifier and Comforter was pronounced, indeed, by the voice of 
the Divinity; but, nevertheless, it was pronounced with human 
lips. It was uttered by One who endured human sorrows, and 
shed human tears; by one who could never mock the miseries 
which he himself had felt, or the temptations which he himself 
had known. He that drained, to its bitterest dregs, the Cup 
which the Father had given him to drink,—he that knew, in his 
agony, what it was to stand in need of a comforter,—would never 
have deluded his brethren in the flesh, with the empty promise of 
a Comforter, who never was to come, or, having come, was instantly 
to abandon us. On his word, therefore, we may be firmly 
assured, that the Eternal Spirit is present, at this day, with the 
company of faithful men; ready to help their infirmities, and to 
animate their prayers, and to carry on the work of Intercession 
with groanings, which can find no utterance in words. And are 
we, then, to be contemptuously asked what are the moral and 
spiritual uses of this doctrine? And shall our young men be left 
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unfurnished with an answer to this heartless and unholy question? 
Our author has wisely judged, not: and to his words we gladly 
refer the youthful reader, urgently commending them to his most 
solemn consideration, * 

But we must now pass on to the subject of Baptismal Regene- 
ration. And here, though with much reluctance, yet with entire 
frankness, we must confess, that we desiderate something of that 
athletic good sense, and that keen and steady sagacity, which is 
manifested in many other portions of the work. It is quite 
evident that, in his meditations on this subject, the writer has 
been grievously haunted by fears of that deadly incubus, the opus 
barge He is sorely terrified lest the sacred rite of Baptism 
should be degraded into a sort of amulet or charm. And in 
order to avoid this perilous abuse of the solemnity, he has been 
tempted to put asunder, what, as it appears to us, our Lord 
hath joined together; and to affirm that a man may be, and fre- 
quently is, baptized with water, and not born of the Spirit. We 
profoundly respect the integrity which has prompted him to 
adopt and to avow this view of the matter; more especially as it 
is quite clear that his scruples are untainted by the slightest 
infusion of fanaticism. No man, indeed, can peruse three sen- 
tences of his book, without perceiving, that enthusiasm is a 
disorder which, in any of its types and varieties, his temperament 
is utterly incapable of taking. One might almost as soon expect 
to find a man with the brawn of a gladiator afflicted with vapours 
or hysterics. As to any serious evil effect, therefore, of this notion, 
upon his own mind, all apprehensions would be entirely chimerical, 
But, as the error is one which has wrought sore confusion and 
derangement in less robust and hardy constitutions, it would be 
improper to pass it over wholly without notice. This notice, 
however, we confess that we bestow upon it with extreme unwil- 
lingness. ‘There are few things that we should deprecate more 
earnestly, than to unchain the spirit of controversy, and to let him 
loose once more upon this debateable region. We are too recent 
from the mischiefs inflicted by him on the peace of our Church, 
upon this very ground, to regard a renewal of his incursions 
without the bitterest aversion. What we have to offer must, 
accordingly, be regarded, not as a signal for the revival of hostili- 
ties; but simply as an amicable discussion, such as may be safely 
carried on in a period of profound peace. | | 

The grand difficulty with the author appears to be this. He 
can see no ground in Scripture, or in reason, for affirming, that 
the Spirit operates in’ any way to improve any man’s religious 
condition, without assuming his moral co-operation. If his mean- 

* pp. 194—215, 
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ing is, that without our moral co-operation, we shall eventually 
derive no benefit from the operation of the Spirit, he may, surely, 
set his heart at rest; for no Protestant writer, we believe, will be 
found to dispute this position withhim, But what is there, either 
in Scripture or in reason, which requires us to believe, that our 
moral co-operation must, in all imaginable cases, be precisely 
contemporary with the operation of the Spirit?) Where the Spirit 
works, man must work too. But where has the author learned 
that the work of the Spirit never precedes, by any interval, the 
work of man? If the preventing grace of God be not attended, 
or followed up, by the exertions of the subject to whom it is 
vouchsafed, it may eventually come to nothing. But what is 
there unreasonable or superstitious in the belief, that the influence 
may first descend upon us, and that the effect may afterwards 
become perceptible, when we begin to do our part?) With regard 
to the times, or the seasons, or the manner, in which the work of 
the Holy Spirit is carried on, the Scriptures have told us little or 
nothing: but we do verily believe that the mode of operation we 
have adverted to is, more or less, exemplified throughout the 
whole compass of His Dispensation: and it does appear to us 
that our condition would be somewhat appalling if it were otherwise. 

But, to apply these remarks to the subject more immediately 
in question. In the Baptism of Infants, we conceive, that there 
undoubtedly is an opus operatum; but its beneficial effect will be 
nothing, unless it be, at some time or other, followed by an opus 
co-operatum, on our parts. On this subject, however, we greatly 
prefer to speak in the words of one, at whose feet every true son 
of the Church of England is always delighted to sit :— 


“* All our life,” says Jeremy Taylor, “ is to be transacted by the mea- 
sures of the Gospel covenant; and that covenant is consigned by Bap- 
tism: there we have our title and adoption to it; and the grace that is 
there given to us is like a piece of leaven put into a lump of dough; and 
faith and repentance do, in all periods of our life, put it into fermenta- 
tion and activity. Then the seed of God is put into the ground of our 
hearts, and repentance waters it, and faith makes it subactum solum. The 
ground and furrows are apt to produce fruits; and therefore, faith and 
repentatice are necessary to the effect of Baptism, not to its susception...” 
Again—* Though children receive the spirit of promise, and the spirit 
of grace, yet, in respect of actual exercise, they differ not from them that 
have them not at all; but this hinders not that they may have them. 
For, as the reasonable soul and all its faculties are in children,—will, 
aud understanding, passions and powers of attraction and propulsion,— 
yet these faculties do not operate nor come abroad, till time, and ob- 
servation, and experience, have drawn them forth into action,—so may 
the Spirit of grace, the principle of Christian life, be infused, and yet lie 
without action, till, in its own day, it is drawn forth... A man, says 
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Aristotle, first lives the life of a plant, then of a brute, and lastly of a 
man; the more spiritual the principle is, the longer it is it 
operates, because more things concur to spiritual actions than to na- 
tural; and these are necessary, and therefore first ; the other are perfect, 
and therefore last. And who is he that so well understands the philo- 
sophy of this omg of the Christian’s life, the Spirit, as to know how 
or when it is infused, or how it operates in all its periods, and what it fs 
in its being, and proper nature, or how, and to what purposes, God, in 
all varieties doth dispense it? These are secrets which none but bold 
people use to decree, and build propositions on their own dreams.””* 


In all this, there is nothing, that we can perceive, which can justly 
be said to ascribe any virtue to the mere mechanical performance 
of the ceremony; nothing which degrades the ordinance of Christ 
to the likeness of a mere amulet or charm. If it be an amulet, 
ora charm, it is one which is written on our souls, as it were, with 
an invisible ink, It will remain illegible and unseen, unless it be 
treated afterwards by some appropriate application. If the cha- 
racters are not subsequently brought out by the fire of penitential 
exercise and feeling, no one will be able to read Christian in our 
life and conversation. ‘There, however, the characters are; traced 
out, as we contend, by the finger ofthe Spirit. If they remain,— 
as they too Seal do remain,—undiscernible to the last, a 
time will come when they shall appear, in letters of flame, to our 
condemnation. If they are faintly or partially developed, they 
will, still, bear witness, in the end, to the gracious designs of 
God, and to our slothful disregard of his grace. If they are, in 
after life, gradually brought forth, so as to be known and read of 
all men, they shall serve as the title deed to an inheritance «cor- 
ruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away. But in all cases— 
(whether they remain wholly undiscovered, or whether they are 
feebly and imperfectly manifested, or whether they are produced, 
clearly and legibly, to the eye of the world)—they will assuredl 
testify before men and angels, in the day which shall reveal all 
secret things, that in the laver of regeneration God marked us out 
for his own children, and that His Spirit descended to sanctify its 
waters, to that gracious end. 

From this simple view of the matter, the mind of the author 
has been distracted by a multitude of obscure and perplexing © 
considerations which, in our humble jadgment, lie not within the 
compass of man’s responsibility. In the first place, he asks us, 
“Does Scripture teach that the Spirit operates in Infant Bap- 
tism?” The Scripture teaches nothing whatever, expressly, on. 
the subject of Infant Baptism; and, of course, it does not teach 
this. But thus the matter stands. ‘The words of our Lord teach us 


* See Jer, Taylor on Bapt. of Infants, Sect. vii. 19: 
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that man must be born of water and the Spirit, without a syllable 
to warrant the surmise that the material symbol, and the spiritual 
grace are ever to be disjoined. ‘The words of his Apostles teach 
us, accordingly, that Baptism is the laver of this new and spiri- 
tual birth; still without the slightest intimation that tends to 
separate what Christ had joined together. The practice of his 
Apostles was frequently to baptize whole families at once; and 
the practice and tradition of the Church—(the fittest interpreter 
of Scripture where its language is not express)—gives the fullest 
sanction to the Baptism of Infants. Can we then be justified in 
presuming that, when infants are baptized, a different mode of 
ares is ever observed by the Spirit, in the absence of all 
criptural instruction in support of such a presumption ? 

But then it is suggested that, if the Baptism of Infants pro- 
duces any immediate improvement of their condition, ‘ there 
must, practically, be one heaven for Christians, and another for 
those good heathens, or others, who chanced to be strangers to 
the doctrine of Christ.” With the future state of good heathens 
we have nothing on earth to do, but to hope, and, in all humility, 
to presume, that, in some way or other, unknown to us, they shall 
be exempt from all disadvantages, on account of omissions which 
their circumstances rendered unavoidable. If they arrive at 
Heaven, there is no reason for believing that it will be a different 
Heaven from that which is reserved for Christians, who make 
their calling and election sure. But these are secret things which 
belong to God : and they should never be suffered, for a moment, 
to influence us in our judgment of things which he has revealed 
and commanded. Besides, we are not quite able to discern how 
this argument, if pushed to extremity, can be made to stop short 
of reducing the Sacrament of Baptism almost to a nullity, whe- 
ther administered to infants or adults. The Spirit, it may be 
said, is like the wind, bloweth whither it listeth ; and, upon its ope- 
rations, the destinies of all men, whether heathens or Christians, 
must finally depend. And if this be so, the outward administra- 
tion will become comparatively a vain and trifling thing, the want 
of which ought to create but little uneasiness. By some such 
reasoning as this it is, we presume, that the Quakers have satis- 
fied themselves, that both the sacraments may be safely and war- 
rantably dispensed with. What is the water, or what the bread 
and wine, if the Spirit does but descend upon the soul, first to 
—— and then to strengthen aud to purify it. 

ell—but then we are further interrogated, if baptism is so 
essential a thing, what is to become of those who are deprived of 
it, by the neglect of their parents and kindred, or by ten thousand 
other accidents? ‘There is nothing whatever, either in the spirit or 
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the letter of Revelation, which binds us to answer such questions. 
The ordinance is enjoined; the rule is given: and, therefore, 
we conclude the Sacrament of Baptism to be, generally speaking, 
necessary to salvation. Beyond this we can have no concern. 
God is a sovereign legislator, whose wisdom, righteousness, and 
goodness, are infinite. We are, consequently, under the most 
solemn obligation to obey his laws: but at the same time, we 
may surely trust to Him to provide whatever indemnity or dispensa- 
tion may be needful and right, in peculiar emergencies, where his 
laws are not observed. He is, of course, the only Sovereign of 
whom this can be said: but of Him it may be said with unlimited 
confidence. What therefore remains for us, in all ambiguous 
instances, but to presume every thing that is charitable, and to 
pronounce—nothing! If‘ God is better than man;” this is no 
warrant to us to leave children unbaptized; but it és a warrant to 
us to dismiss all solicitous enquiries as to what his dealings may 
be, in the multitude of anomalous cases that will be perpe- 
tually occurring in this world of confusion and uncertainty. The 
general law is, that “‘ except a man be born of water and of the Spirit 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God:”: but, unfortunately, it 
does so happen, that great numbers who profess Christianity, and 
some who profess it consistently, are not born of water; and this, 
not from any fault of their own, but from the ignorance, or the re- 
missness, or the calamity, of those who, in the natural course of 
things, are the earth/y guides and masters of their destiny. And what 
are we to say of oe instances as these !—we repeat, that, of such 
cases, we are to say nothing, dogmatically, and to presume every 
thing, charitably, if it be the pleasure of the Almighty to reckon the 
unhappy circumstances of their birth, or station, as a fair ground 
of indemnity for the omission of baptism by water, and, in spite 
of this omission, to administer to their souls the baptism of the 
Spirit—what is that to us? Follow thou me—is still the language 
of the general rule. Particular instances must be left to the Di- 
vine mercy and wisdom. And of this we may be perfectly assured, 
that such cases can furnish us with no warrant either for trifling 
with his express injunction, or for prying too narrowly into the 
meaerenne of an accidental, or, perhaps, inevitable departure 
rom it. 

Another source of perplexity, is the practice of certain ancient 
sects, who ventured on the freedom of altering the verbal form of 
baptism, as enjoined by our Lord, according to their own fancies 
and caprices. If baptism, it is suggested, be an affair of such vital 
importance, any deviation from the words appointed for its adminis- 
tration, must necessarily defeat its efficacy. ‘The thing must be done 
precisely according to the command, or itis nothing. The answer to 
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this difficulty is, essentially, similar to that which is applicable to the 
cases we have been considering. What have we to do with de- 
ciding as to the consequence of any deviation from the form of 
baptism, which the wayward imaginations of men may have dic- 
tated in ancient days? It is enough for us to adhere to the form 
which hath been prescribed by Christ himself. Every deviation 
from that form we may pronounce to be dangerous and unwar- 
rantable: but whether, in all cases, such deviation is fatal, it rests 
solely with the Author of baptism to decide. ‘The question, with 
us, is not, what degree of precision is needful, in every instance, 
to give effect to the administration of the Sacrament ; but what 
is the effect, when the precision, in the judgment of God, is suf- 
ficient for the purpose. 

We are further reminded, that, in primitive times, martyrdom 


was, occasionally, allowed to supply the want of baptism; and a. 


long life of piety, to cure the informality of it. In other words, 
peculiar cases would sometimes arise, which, in the estimation of 
the Church, were reverently presumed to dispense with a rigorous 
adherence to the letter of the command. But what have such ex- 
ceptions as these to do with our general interpretation of the com- 
mand itself? If baptism, says the author, can be dispensed with 
by martyrdom, or by any thing else, it is not the rife to which re- 
generation belongs. Now who ever thinks of applying such 
reasoning as this to human laws? If any essential enactment of 
theirs is violated, the sovereign may pardon, or the legislature 
may indemnify. But the possibility of pardon or indemnity 
never influences an advocate, or a judge, in his interpretation of the 
law itself. And why should a different principle be introduced 
into our construction of the Divine commandments? The matter 
is simply this. Baptism, according to the mode enjoined by our 
Lord, is generally necessary to salvation, and nothing but some 
unusual exigency can afford even a warrantable presumption that 
the rule will be dispensed with, 

Much needless confusion, as it appears to us, has been intro- 
duced into this subject, by contrasting the case of infants with 
that of adults baptized by the Apostles. We greatly doubt whe- 
ther this contrast was, in all cases, so strongly marked, as we are 
in the habit of presuming. Let us take the case of the jailor at 
Philippi. Smitten with amazement and terror at the miraculous 
release of his prisoners from their bonds, he falls trembling at 
their feet, and exclaims, Sirs, what must I do to be saved? 
The reply of Paul and Silas was, Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, thou and thy house; 
whereupon he was baptized, he and all his, straightway: and he 
rejoiced, believing in God with all his house. Now, what are 
we to say to this case? The whole, it should be remembered, 
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passed nearly on the instant. There could have been very little 
time for effective and immediate moral co-operation on the part of 
the adult individuals then baptized. Their views of the Christian 
faith must, at the very best, have been extremely crude, hasty and 
imperfect. Some of them, probably, must have “ been induced 
to receive baptism, not altogether by their own belief and con- 
viction, but in part, also, by their master’s and father’s example, 
and authority;” and must therefore have needed a subsequent de- 
velopement of spiritual principles and feelings, almost as much as 
baptized children need them at the present day. And yet it will 
hardly, we should imagine, be contended, that there was no re- 
generating influence of the Holy Spirit in this instance, or in 
other cases similarly circumstanced. At all events, the difficulty 
contemplated by the author, and by those who reason on the sub- 
Jeet in the same manner, is by no means confined to the case of 
nfant Baptism. It adheres, more or less, to all cases except 
those, in which the individual is prepared for the administration 
of the rite, by a very considerable maturity of repentance, of know- 
ledge, and of faith. 
or ourselves, we are greatly disposed to think, with Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor, that one grand pre-requisite for receiving the 
beneficial effects of baptism—whatever they may be—is the 
removal, or the absence of hindrances to it. Now, without stopping 


further to discuss the case of adults, we may be assured that-deme- 


fancy, at least, presents no hindrance to the gracious purposes of 
God. Positive moral capacity there may, at the instant, be none, 
but surely there may be a passive capacity, for receiving such in- 
fluences, as shall make our own future moral exertions more 
hopeful than, by nature, they could ever be. All this, perhaps, 
the author will not very sturdily deny: for not only does he fully 
allow the propriety of Infant Baptism, but he does not dispute 
that it is nutural to speak of regeneration as co-eval with baptism, 
and to refer to that period, as the era of initial preventive grace. 
One thing, however, to our astonishment, he does dispute ; reget 
that children are by nature in a state of alienation from God. 

course, he has not forgotten the language of our Church Cate- 
chism on this subject ; we must, therefore, presume that he con- 
siders it as capable of a sense more in harmony with his own views 
than that which is usually assigned to it. According to the notion 
generally entertained by churchmen, we are all “ by nature child- 
ren of wrath.” Baptism is the way prescribed to us for escaping 
from this state, and becoming “ children of Grace.” ‘There may 
be other expedients by which God is often pleased to convey the 
same blessing: but if there be, He has not revealed them to us. 


They are locked up in the treasury of His own secret Mercies. | 
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Towards that Treasury we may, indeed, direct an eyeof hope and 
charity; but the foot of presumptuous curiosity must never ap- 
proach it, for the purpose of exploring the riches it contains. 

It is not, perhaps, very wonderful, that some confusion should 
spread itself over the minds of people, when they are meditating 
on this subject; for the language of many of our soundest divines 
has frequently been such as to darken it. Even Dr. Thomas 
Jackson, in speaking of it, seems to have lost sight of what J. Tay- 
lor calls “ the analogy of a new birth,” and to have confounded it 
with the growth that is to follow. “ The same measure of rege- 
neration, —he tells us—‘‘ which sufficeth children, or infants, 
dying before they come to the use of reason, will not suffice such 
as attain to the use of reason, or years of discretion.”* ‘This 1s 
very like affirming that the same measure of rational faculty, or of 
vital power, or of muscular activity, which is sufficient for a child, 
is not sufficient for a man! It confounds the beginnings of life 
with its subsequent expansion and developement. It allows, 
indeed, that infants are regenerated in baptism, but it mixes up 
the crisis of the new birth, with all the growth in grace and holi- 
ness which ought to come after. According to this view, rege- 
neration is a process, of which no man can say when it is complete. 
It is something capable of constant increase. ‘The man outgrows 
the supply of it which was sufficient for his childhood, just as he 
outgrows his apparel.+ Children, therefore, “ may safely be left 
to God, who doth regenerate them in baptism:” but, as the old 
man grows stronger and strouger, fresh supplies of regeneration 
must be sought, or otherwise we shall be defeated in the conflict 
with him, ‘lo our ears, all this, really, sounds very much as if 
we were to be told, that a man, as he advances in age, must be 
more thoroughly born than he was at his first entrance into the 
world; that he 1s constantly outgrowing his original birth, and that 
without perpetual reinforcements to my will become unfit for the 
various duties and exigencies of life! All such perplexity of 
expression is avoided by the clear view of the matter taken by 
our Church; according to which, our baptismal birth is one thing, 
our subsequent increase and improvement is another. 

We earnestly hope that the author will not, for an instant, 
ascribe these observations to any want of respect for the piety of 
his heart, or the vigour of his faculties. We have been prompted 
to offer them, solely by the conviction, that the mistake into which 
we conceive that he has fallen, is one that has inflicted sore dismay 

on many an excitable and anxious mind, Whena man is told that 
he must carefully examine himself, in order to ascertain whether 
he is “ daily mortifying his corrupt affections, and proceeding in 
* B. x. c. xxvii. 8.5, + Ibid. 
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consecration,—he has an inquiry before him which, though often 
formidable enough, has nothing of mystery or bewilderment about 
it. But when he is told that there is no comfort or safety for him, 
unless he can perceive that he has undergone a new birth, he im- 
mediately begins to think of some marked and awful crisis in his 
spiritual history; and if he can summon up no distinct reminiscence 
of any such revolution, the consequences may be most danger- 
ous to his peace, or to his faith. Something of this kind actually 
happened to Priestly. Believing, at an early stage of his religious 
vicissitudes, that there would be no salvation for any man who 
was not sensible of a new birth, produced by the immediate 
agency of the Spirit,—and not being able to satisfy himself that he 
had experienced any thing of the kind,—he suffered the most 
unspeakable agonies of mind, such as he never could look back 
upon without horror. He concluded that God had forsaken him, 
and that his case resembled that of Francis Spira, who ima- 
gined that repentance and salvation were denied to him. And he 
tells us, that the remembrance of those hours of darkness “ gave 
him a peculiar sense of the value of rational principles of  reli- 
gion!” It would, however, be a waste of time to dwell upon the 
notorious mischiefs which have rushed into the Church through 
this unhappy breach of the integrity of her doctrine. 
_ Though we have been compelled to avow our dissent from a 
part of the statements of this writer respecting one sacrament, 
we bear most willing testimony to the admirable tenour of his 
meditations on the other. The chapter on the Lord’s Supper 
should be in the hands of every youth who has any capacity for 
serious reflexion. It exhibits a view of the solemnity at once 
fervidly pious, and conspicuously rational and simple. 
The 27th chapter contains some speculations on the sacrifice 
of Isaac, which we would gladly see altogether omitted, or greatly 
modified, in a future edition of the work. In the first place, the 
author has mentioned, apparently with some approbation, the strange 
hypothesis, that the command given to Abraham, together with the 
events which followed, were nothing more than a sort of emble- 
matical representation of the doctrine of faith in the future 
Saviour; and not only so, but that Abraham understood all along 
how the drama was to end! Why, it might just as reasonably be 
maintained that military honours and rewards should be assigned 
to the successful party in a sham fight, the whole issue of which 
had been regularly arranged before a shot was fired! What is 
the recompense awarded to the patriarch for his ready obedience? 
Hear it from the mouth of Him who gave the command; “ By 
Myself have I sworn, because thou hast done this thing, and hast 
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not withheld thy son, thy only son, that in blessing I will bless 
thee, and in multiplying J will multiply thy seed, as the stars of 
heaven, and as the sand of the sea-shore . . . . and in thy 
seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed, because thou hast 
obeyed my voice:” And all this awful magnificence of promise 
for what?—for going through certain emblematical movements 
and actions, significant of a future event; for taking the young 
man up to the mount, binding him on the wood, and lifting the 
knife over his head, with the previous assurance that not a hair of 
it should, eventually, be touched? Barely to recite such a fancy 
as this, is effectually to refute it. When the transaction was all 
over, it may possibly have been revealed to Abraham that it was 
ordained to prefigure that future sacrifice, by virtue of which his 
own race was to become eternally illustrious, and to shed bles- 
sings unspeakable upon the families of the earth, But to ima- 
gine that he was, from the first, in the secret of its bloodless 
termination, is to reduce the whole to something very like an 
empty mockery. 

Another supposition is, that the instance resembles those in 
which the Deity is said to do that which he merely permits to be 
done, as when he is represented to us as hardening the heart of 
Pharaoh. ‘To our own apprehensions there is not the faintest 
analogy between the two cases. How can it be imagined that 
this was a case of merely permissive Providence, when the com- 
mand is given by the Almighty himself, in a manner as distinct and 
emphatic as language can possibly express: ‘ ‘Take now thy son, 
thy only son whom thou lovest, and get thee into the land of 
Moriah, and offer him there for a burnt-offering, upon one of the 
mountains which I shall tell thee of?” Who can believe that 
‘“‘ Abraham devised, ignorantly, for himself,” an injunction which 
the sacred history puts into the mouth of Jehovah, with such 
minute and circumstantial direction? But Abraham, we are 
reminded, had been an idolater, and perhaps, even at that time, 
was but imperfectly enlightened. He may have imagined that 
his offering would be acceptable, and the sincerity of his persua- 
sion may have entitled him to the full reward of “ heroic and ardent 
faith.” We have yet to learn that the Almighty bestows such 
distinctions on will-worship of any kind, especially on will-wor- 
ship of so sanguinary and unnatural a character. If mere delu- 
sion Is to exalt services like this to the dignity of faith, we are 
unable to understand why the sacrifices to Moloch were, in after- 
ages, denounced in terms of the direst reprobation. The ver 
utmost that could be expected, in the case of Abraham, if he 
acted under delusion, would be, that the delusion might be par- 
doned. No heart can surely conceive that it would be recorded 
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among the most stupendous instances of acceptable obedience 
which the world has ever beheld. 

Others there are, who conceive that God might account that to 
be right in Abraham, which, in a Christian age, or even in a light 
less clear than that of Christianity, would be intolerably atrocious. 
What! the Deity account it right for a father voluntarily to offer 
the fruit of his body as a burnt sacrifice? He never accounted 
idolatry to be right, or even tolerable. He never accounted it 
right for the Israelites to bow the knee to Baal. He never ac- 
counted it a for them even to worship in high places, or in 
Aion or under green trees, He never conceded these things to 

is people, “ because of the hardness of their hearts.” He never 
endured that the frailties of the flesh should excuse the profana- 
tion of His name by the revels and the orgies of superstition. And 
is it to be believed that He would account it right, that one, who 
was in frequent intercourse with Himself, one who enjoyed the 
privilege and honour which belongs to a “ friend of God,” should 
violate, without an express injunction, a law which He Himself 
hath written even on the heart of savages—we might almost add, 
of the very brutes themselves? It is true that the author does not 
offer these as conclusive explanations: but he ought to have 
tossed them to the winds. | 

In this case, as in many others, the simplest explanation is the 
best, and indeed the only one. If the readiness of Abraham to 
immolate his son was right, it was right because he had received a 
positive command to that effect from the Sovereign of the Uni- 
verse, and for that reason only. If we are asked how the Father 
of Mercies could issue such a command, it becomes us to speak 
with reverence and caution; for we know not fully the reason for 
many other agonizing trials, which, even in the common course of 
his Providence, he sees fit to inflict upon his creatures. It could 
not be solely to enlighten the patriarch with an emblematical re- 
presentation of the Great Sacrifice; for this might have been 
effected by a scene, the issue of which was known to him before- 
hand, and therefore would involve no trial of his faith, and no 
violation of his affections. The mind of the Lord, in this matter, 
so far as we may conjecture, was to exhibit to the world the 
triumphant power of the spirit of Obedience—to show that Faith, 
like Love, may, in its perfection, be stronger than death. Letus 
suppose a case like this to happen, even at the present day. Let 
us imagine a parent to receive from heaven, in a manner too clear 
and irresistible to be possibly mistaken, a positive and express in- 
arte similar to that which Abraham heard from the mouth of 

ehovah. Flesh and heart would plead bitterly against it; but 
what would be the language of Faith? Would it not say—“ God 
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is the author of all law, and therefore of that law which is en- 
graven in the very soul of every parent. But God is likewise the 
only wise Potentate, with whom alone rests the power of sus- 
pending, in the particular emergencies, and for unsearchable ends, 
the laws which He Himself has given. ‘There consequently must 
be some sufficient cause for this terrible bidding, though I may 
be unable to discern it, and though it makes me almost choose 
strangling rather than life. What then can be left for me but to 
obey His word?” And if Faith should ultimately be victorious 
over Nature in this dreadful struggle, and should brace up the 
father’s resolution to the ‘ bloody business,”’—where is the mortal 
tongue that would dare to pronounce that victory unhallowed? 

In this simple explanation, there is nothing which compels us 
to regard the Deity as looking with complacence on human sacri- 
fices; the event in the case of Abraham, is abundantly sufficient 
to relieve us from any such violence to our conceptions of the 
Divine goodness. The object of the whole was to show, that he 
who believed against hope, could likewise, if needful, obey against 
nature and affection. ¢ he result is, that both the faith of Abra- 
ham, and the righteousness of God, remain above impeachment. 
The fine gold, and the fire in which it was tried, both are clear of 
all suspicion of impurity. ‘The patriarch is exalted as the Father 
of the Faithful ; and Jehovah appears as the same God to whom 
the altars of Moloch were an abomination. 

We feel ourselves unable to quit this subject, without earnestly 
soliciting the attention of the reader to the thoughts which it called 


up in the mind of that powerful divine with whose words this 
article has been opened. 


“ That,’ says he, “‘ which the Apostle so much commends in the 
patriarchs, was not so much the quality, or heavenly progeny, as the 
strength and valour of their assent unto God’s word and promises, able to 
command all contrary affections of fear, hope, joy, and love.... If we 
consider the date of Abraham’s life, almost expired in itself, but extra- 
ordinarily renewed in Isaac, how much more welcome had his own cruel 
executioner been unto him, than the execution of this commandment. 
And if some, haply, will reply—God never puts any child of Abraham 
to such a desperate point of service as this! they must be reminded, 
that all God's commandments are mercy and truth; just and good to the 
party that undertakes them by lively faith. So sovereign and high a 
hand hath faith in marshalling and ranking all our affections for God's 
service, that for an aged father to kill his only child, at Faith’s design- 
ment, becomes an act of mercy in the slayer, and an exercise of pity 
upon the slain; for good it was to young Isaac to yield up his life in 
obedience to his father, willing, in obedience to his God, to take it from 
him.... The point of Abraham's supportance in these temptations— 
whereon all the motions of his will, and other acts of his obedience re- 
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volve, as the door upon its hinges, or the heavens upon the poles—was 
his firm assent unto the article of God’s omnipotent power; for the 
Holy Ghost—assigning the cause why he that had received the promises 
should offer up his only begotten son, of whom it is said, In Isaac shall thy 
seed be called—saith, he considered that God was able to raise him up, even 
from the dead. His belief was of an object unseen, perhaps unheard of, 
in the world before; but grounded upon an evidence of the pledge ex- 
hibited in Isaac’s miraculous birth. e—that refer all that Is us 
unto natural causes, or contrivance of our own or others’ wit, never sen- 
sibly feeling the finger of God in the procurement of our good—ugually 
fail in the performance of services conditionally annexed to Divine pro- 
mises. And, albeit we pitch our faith where Abraham did his, yet 
when the storms of temptation arise, our sensual desires draw it (being 
destitute of firm ground) after them, as ships in great winds drag their 
anchors, cast in loose gravel, or stony channels..... Should the prac- 
tice of some duty, nothing so difficult or distasteful to human affection, 
but altogether as subordinate to divine power, be enjoined us, by express 
command from Heaven, we would not directly deny that God were able 
to effect his will, but question rather whether it were He that called us; 


or, so persuaded, with those in the Poet, seek a milder interpretation of 
the oracle :— 


* aut fallax, ait, est solertia nobis ; 
Aut pia sunt, nullumque nefas oracula suadent.’ 


Some such image of young Isaac, as Michal made of David, attired in 
his clothes—or some youngling out of the flock, purposely invested with 
his name, would, to most aged fathers, have been a sacrifice good enough 
for their God.... Or some doting sire of our own days, though for- 
ward to profess as great obedience as Abraham made show of, would 
have communicated this secret to the tender-hearted mother, and, with 
her joint voice, would thus have descanted upon the Oracle: —* Is God 
Almighty so unconstant or unkind, as to give a jewel, and to take it 
again? Nay, sure he meant not Isaac our only son; but, as Laughter is 
his name, so, since his birth, he hath been our only joy. Doubtless, we 
have surfeited with mirth and jollity in his presence; and God, it is 
likely, will speedily take him from us, unless we use his blessings better, 
and redeem him with some other sacrifice. And what can we offer more 
acceptable to our God, than the sacrifice of a broken and contrite heart ? 
Let his picture, in God’s name, burn to ashes, and all our mirth, laugh- 
ter and pleasure, perish with it. Let the rest of our wearisome pil- 
grimage here on earth consume with sorrow and mourning for him, as if 
he were dead indeed. ‘Though a son and heir we have, in whom we 
may take as much joy and comfort as any of our neighbours can in 
theirs, yet we will be as if we had none.’ Should God, by his own im- 
mediate voice, call such as make most conscience of obedience in hear- 
ing his word, to offer a sacrifice that cost them half so dear as Abraham 
did, the examination, whether this spirit were from Heaven, would be so 
scrupulous—so long time would be required for better information of 
their understandings—that opportunity for doing what was commanded, 
would slide away, ere their resolution settled. But he, whose faith had 
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got the mastery over his carnal affections in other eonflicts—as Abra- 
ham’s, ere this temptation, had done—shall, on the first proposal, know 
those warnings to be from God, which others distrust, and so relent in 
the trial; albeit He that made them their souls, exact the exercise and 
practice only of their faculties..... The sovereignty of faith, if it be 
truly Christian, must be absolute and universal, in respect of every 
habitual desire or affection than can oppose it, though most natural, in- 

bred, or dear to us.”* 

This is the way in which our older divines used to look at gre 
uestions; and it is heartily to be wished that all our more modern 
divinee had steadily followed their example, instead of ferreting 
about to see whether they cannot find a loop-hole, or a hiding- 
place, which may relieve them from the necessity of looking the 
plain statements of the Bible in the face. We are here tempted to 
remark—somewhat digressively—that, at this moment, we have 
certain thinkers among us, who, if we are to judge by appear- 
ances, are ashamed of the courageous simplicity of our own elder 
theologians. ‘They seem disposed to abandon those awful giants, 
who grappled with Divine truth, in its length, and breadth, and 
height and depth; and to addict themselves to a forge of hammer- 
ing Cyclops, whose noisy and blundering industry is filling the 
regions of theology with confusion. Among these deserters, how-. 
ever, from our ancient steadfastness, the author before us is not to 
be numbered, fora moment. The language of his heart respect- 
ing them, we doubt not, is—my soul, come not thou into their 
secret; to their assembly, mine honour, be not thou united. He is 
quite worthy to remain a disciple of that old and masculine 
school, which, in truth, is much more nearly allied to the charac- 
if ter of his own intellect; and for this very reason it is, that we wish 
i. ge the speculations, he has retailed from others, respecting the sacri- 
| fice of Isaac, had not found a place in his pages, except, indeed, 
i? for the purpose of being decidedly condemned. Those specula- 
Bi tions, from whatever quarter they may come, are abhorrent from 
ia as the simplicity and straightforwardness of our ancient standard 
divinity; and, at all events, are egregiously unfit for a treatise de- 
signed for the edification of youthful minds. 

The remarks on the extirpation of the Canaanites, and the deeds 
of certain of the leaders and judges of Israel, are wise and judi- 
i? cious. If God has a purpose to cut off a sinful people when 
: their ig age are full, there can be no restraint with him, 
whether he shall do it by pestilence, or famine, or the sword. 
The main difficulty which confronts us in the inquiry is this. If 
the Deity employs human beings as the instruments of his dis- 
pleasure, he virtually lets loose upon certain portions of mankind, 


* Dr. T. Jackson, vol. i. p. 641—645, b. iv. vii. s, 3. 5, 6, 7. 
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the most ferocious passions of our nature; and then we are 
liable to be assailed with the question, how is it that the Father 
of Goodness can give his sanction to all this outbreaking of 
cruelty and rapiont When the physical elements are made the 
agents of retributive justice, the scourge is inert and passive in 
the hand of Omnipotence. But when a nation is converted into 
an executioner, the office to which it is appointed is, by its very 
nature, extremely dangerous to the moral qualities of the agent. 
When once a multitude of men go forth with a commission to 
destroy, it is almost infallibly certain that treachery and revenge, 
inhumanity and lust, will follow in their train: and then it is, 
that the Deity begins to appear as the patron and the employer of 
vices, which we are taught to believe that he utterly abhors. To 
the Canaanite, it would matter comparatively little, whether his 
destruction was to be wrought by fire, or by flood, or by the 
slaughter-weapon of an irresistible adversary. ‘To the Israelite 
himself, and to the world which was to read his annals, it may be 
thought a matter of the last importance. Unless his virtue and 
moderation were preserved by a-miracle of stupendous power 
and permanency, the conquering invader, like others of the same 
calling, would be apt speedily to degenerate into the brutal 
robber ; and, without a miracle almost equally astounding, the 
world which looked on, would be perpetually tempted to regard 
the Jehovah of Israel as a sanguinary and vindictive Power, 
In all this there, doubtless, is difficulty. But, when we come to 
look closely into the matter, there, really, is very little more 
difficulty in the case, than that which we have constantly to 
encounter, in surveying the ordinary march of Divine Providence, 
What is the spectacle which the history of man holds up to us? 
Who are the grand instruments by which the mightiest vicissitudes 
that have befallen the human race, have been effected? What 
were Sesostris or Alexander—what was Republican or Imperial 
Rome—what was Alaric, or Tamerlane,—what were all these— 
but scourges in the hands of the Almighty? And what were the 
stripes that they inflicted, but chastisements whereby the “ pleasant 
vices” of the world were to be rebuked, and its boiling corruptions 
purified, and its energies eventually directed towards its own 
improvement and elevation. It is true that we read not the com- 
mission which was given to them, as we read that which was 

iven to the people of God, to go up and possess the land of 

anaan, and to root out its idolatrous hordes: and, it consequently 
becomes us to speak more cautiously, when we are meditating on 
the achievements and revolutions which profane history has 
recorded, than when we have before us the goings forth of the 
Lord with his chosen tribes, But, nevertheless, who, that believes 
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in a moral government atall, can ever suffer himself to question, 
that the bloodiest conquests and convulsions have, from the very 
beginning, entered into the grand scheme and design of that 
Providence, to whose eye the past, the present, and the future, 
are spread out, as it were upon a chart? To us it appears, that 
the only substantial difference between the conquests of the 
Israelites, and those of Julius Cesar, is this; that the former, as 
an enterprize, were justified by the positive apenetan of the 
Deity; whereas the latter were destitute of any such express autho- 
rity or sanction. But when once the undertaking was commenced, 
the manner in which it was carried on was, in either instance, 
to be judged by the same moral criterion which is applied to all 
similar cases. By his express word, God commanded the Israelites 
to cut off a people, whose abominations he was weary to bear. 
In the course of his providential administration, God permitted 
Cesar to effect the subjugation of Gaul, and thus to open the 
way of civilization to Europe. Joshua, and Cesar, are both 
to be regarded as his servants, though the commission of the one 
has been unrolled for our perusal, that of the other has not. 
But, still if either party, shall, at any time, be found to have done 
their work in the spirit of plunderers, or of butchers, rather than 
of ministers of God's severity and goodness, each party must alike 
be answerable for their own excesses. In one case, the achieve- 
ment was commanded; in the other we must speak of it as 
merely permitted: but beyond that, why is the Divine righteous- 
ness or justice to be implicated or involved? Why is the sanc- 
tion of the Great Disposer to be extended to any misdeeds or 
enormities, which may amount to an abuse of His express or 
His implied commission ? 


If we are asked, therefore, how the God of all goodness can 
have sent forth his own chosen people upon a sort of crusade,— 
an expedition of sanguinary aggression,— we haye only to reply, 
by asking in our turn, how the God of all goodness can suffer the 
ordinary purposes of his moral government to be carried on and 
effected by similar means. If all this murderous agency is, per- 
missively, resorted to in one case, we do not see why it may not 
be expressly employed, for special purposes, in another. Ever 
thing under the sun must, ultimately, be referred to the will of the 
Supreme and Independent Sovereign of the Universe. Yea—is 
there evil in a city and God hath not done it? But though this 
be so, we may be quite sure that we reason wrongly, (whether we 
can see it or not,) when we infer, that the wickedness which may 
develope itself in the course of the work derives the slightest 
sanction either from his permission or his command. 

It is quite clear, on a little patient examination, that all questions 
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of this description resolve themselves, at last, into the one great 
and unfathomable question—why there should be vice or sufferin 
at all, under the government of an Omnipotent and Perfect Being? 
To the brink of this yawning abyss we must inevitably be brought 
at last, if we will persist in following out these difficulties, through 
the whole labyrinth of their perplexity. And if all such inquiries 
do bring us to this, they, truly, do for us precisely all that can 
possibly be desired. For surely those objections to the Bible 
must be utterly worthless, that, virtually, impose upon us a task, 
to which the human intellect is, avowedly, unequal, whether guided 
by revelation, or not. 

We fully agree with the author in thinking, that nothing can be 
more chimerical than the notion of Dr. Graves,—namely, that the 
Israelites marched out to their conquest, purely in the spirit 
which became the ministers of Divine Justice; that they had no 
touch of sanguinary or vindictive passion; that they acted under 
a perpetual and distinct consciousness, that they were barely exe- 


cuting the injunctions of a holy and righteous God; in short, that — 


they were throughout, as free from the bad passions which agitate 
all vulgar conquerors, as the judge who opens a criminal com- 
mission, or the subordinate functionaries who attend upon him, 
are free from the disturbance of all vindictive emotion. Every 
Israelite in the camp, according to this view, must have acted 
under the same dignified and solemn sense of responsibility, by 
which Samuel was prompted, when he hewed Agag in pieces, 
before the Lord; or Elijah, when he slew the eight hundred 
prophets of Baal, so that not one escaped alive. ‘The whole 
tenour of the history contradicts this romantic imagination. 
The chosen people, for the most part, executed vengeance, or 
resisted oppression, much in the same spirit as other nations 
have done under similar circumstances. They exulted over 
their fallen adversaries nearly in the same patriotic temper, 
which manifests itself in the annals of Greece or Italy—of 
Britain or of France. It may seem strange to us that they 
should do so. <A priori, we might, possibly, expect that a 
people, whose whole history was, almost, one perpetual miracle, 
would have felt and acted differently; and that a sense of the 
Divine presence and protection would have subdued, among them, 
all unholy impulses. But the fact is clearly otherwise; and it 1s 
related in Scripture with the same honest simplicity which has 
recorded the adultery of David and the denial of St. Peter. And 
if any one should say that this fact is strange and perplexing, we 
can only reply, that it may be so,—but that we are unable to see 
why it should be deemed more strange and perplexing than other 
facts which we find recorded in the New Testament. We might 
naturally enough be led to anticipate, that the possession of 
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miraculous gifts would be, of itself, enough to cleanse and sanctify 
the heart of the possessor. The consciousness of power bestowed 
by Divine agency—the knowledge that the Spirit of God was 
actually working in the person of the believer—all this, we might 
presume, would be sufficient, effectually, to rebuke and to suppress 
the risings of an ostentatious and worldly temper: but we know 
that it did not. All these marvellous endowments, we find, might 
and often did exist, without introducing humility or charity 
into the heart. And if so, why should it be thought a strange 
thing that the tribes of Israel should go forth, in the 5 i of 
worldly conquest and ambition, to fight the battles of the Lord? 
But then—what are we to say of the language in which matters 
of this sort are frequently recorded? Ehud, for instance, was 
guilty of a base assassination; and yet he is said to have been 
raised up by the Lord as a deliverer of Israel. Now, who does 
not see that this sort of language would naturally grow into con- 
stant use, among a people who must have felt that they were 
under the special guidance of the Deity? And how can it be 
affirmed, that such language represents the Lord as the patron of 
craft and murder? About thirty-five years ago, a vast and dread- 
ful confederacy was organized in Ireland; the train was laid, and 
the mine was ready for explosion; but, just at the critical mo- 
ment, the empire was preserved from the shock by the perfidy of 
one man. Assuredly, the deliverance was great and merciful; and 
we know not why a serious believer in Divine Providence should, 
at that time, have scrupled to say, that the Lord had raised us u 
a deliverer in the person of ‘Thomas Reynolds. And if any one 
had said this, who would have supposed his words to intimate a 
persuasion, that the God of ‘Truth delighted to honour a traitor to 
his brethren? Again,—let us imagine that Napoleon had been 
ready to come down upon our land with an overwhelming force, 
at a moment when we were unprovided with the means of effectual 
resistance—so that, to all human judgment, our destruction was 
inevitable ; and let us suppose that the ruin had been suddenly 
averted by the hand of an assassin. Here again would have been 
a mighty and providential deliverance; and we might, surely, 
have spoken of the assassin, as the instrument employed by Pro- 
vidence for our preservation, without being supposed to imply 
that the Deity could ever look upon deeds of murder with com- 
placency. Every human heart is open before God. Whatever 
turpitude may be lurking there, is distinctly known to him: and 
if he should be pleased to give to the iniquity which already exists 
in any heart, a direction which may tend towards the accomplish- 
ment of His general designs, who shall say unto Him, why dost 
thou so? or who shall dare to charge him with unrighteousness ? 
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The wicked are a scourge in the hand of God; a scourge for his 
enemies; an implement of mercy for his servants, sometimes even 
for his rebellious and unworthy servants. This is a persuasion 
more or less familiar to all who put their trust in Him. ‘To the 
Israelites it was almost as familiar as the light of heaven. The 
notion may, indeed, have been liable to frequent perversion and 
abuse: but it was undoubtedly general among them; and we are 
not to be surprised if it should give a corresponding tone to the 
language of their history. 

emarks of a similar nature are applicable to the perfidious 
destruction of Sisera, and the loud exultation with which it is 
celebrated. We are not to imagine that sentiments like these 
were dictated or sanctioned by the Holy Ghost. The Holy 
Ghost, indeed, hath judged it fit that they should be recorded for 
our instruction; and truly precious that instruction is, to all who 
have an ear to hear it. Like the whole history of the Jews, it 
provides us with a melancholy lesson on the stubborn depravity of 
human beings. It shows that the Lord himself may dwell with 
men; that He may go before them like a pillar of fire; that they 
may be honoured by an appointment to labour in his service and 
to combat in his warfare; and yet, that many an evil passion, and 
many a gross and earthly desire, may still survive in the midst of 
all this blaze of glory, and cause the enemies of his holy name to 
revile and to blaspheme! It is thus that the elder dispensation 
acts, at this day, as a schoolmaster to us, to bring us unto Christ. 
It shows us what discipline and tuition the heart of man can 
resist. It causes us to look with earnest expectation to the day 
when the discipline shall have its perfect work, and the warfare of 
the Church shall be accomplished, and the Redeemer’s righteous 
dominion shall be established in all the earth. 

The author has a very noble chapter on the moral Attributes 
of the Deity. He very justly repudiates the notion that the 
moral perfections are to be ascribed to Him, merely in the way of 
vague and indefinite analogy, just as we often metaphorically as- 
cribe to Him the faculties of seeing or hearing, or the emotions of 
anger, sorrow, or revenge. He has shown that the ultimate effect 
of such representations is, to remove the Deity beyond the reach 
of our cordial adoration; to place him either on the adamantine 
throne of Fate, or to seat him in the sacred repose of an Epicu- 
rean Heaven. If the Son, he truly observes, came to show us the 
Father, surely the attributes of the Father must be essentially 
similar to the virtues disclosed to us in the person of the 
Son. Our space forbids a lengthened pursuit of this awful and 
interesting inquiry. We shall therefore content ourselves with 
saying, that the truth of this matter appears to be satisfactorily ex- 
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pressed by the magnificent illustration of Cudworth, as adopted and 
expanded by the genius of Warburton. According to this, the 
moral nature of the Deity is one excellent glory, one simple and 
candid blaze of perfection, which, when it passes through the 
medium of the human mind, is refracted and separated into the 
various attributes of mercy, of justice, and of wisdom. ‘The moral 
goodness of God is altogether perfect ; and when it applies itself 
to human wants and exigencies, it appears in the form of com- 
passion, and of righteousness, and of every other quality to which 
the term moral is appropriate. His goodness must, an ttself, we 
should presume, be simple and uncompounded, as his own 
essence ; but, in its actings, it will adapt itself to the various 
circumstances of the beings on whom it is exercised: and thus, 
when it appears among men, its aspect will be that of kindness, 
and long-suffering, of truth and sanctity, of eee and equity, 
according to the multiplied occasions on which it manifests itself. 
‘To affirm that God is consummately and morally good, 1s to affirm, 
that itis his nature to do, in every possible emergency, that 
which is, morally, the fittest to be done. And what is this, but 
to say, that He exhibits to us, in their perfection, all those 
virtues, which are the objects of love and admiration among 
men 

It may reasonakly be suspected, that much of the perplexity, 
which involves this subject, may be ascribed to the forms and 
artifices of human language. Our modes of speech ascribe to 
the mind, a varied retinue of faculties and qualities; and, so 
ascribe them, as if they were distinct from the mind itself. When 
a man has frequent and habitual impulses to humane or generous 
actions he is properly termed benevolent. But not content with 
this manner of describing him, we invest his mind with benevo- 
lence, as if it were some extraneous property separable from his 
mind; and, at last, we, in a manner, personify benevolence, and seat 
it in his nature, as if it were one of various co-ordinate powers 
or authorities within him, by whose directions his outward con- 
duct is governed. And so of the other virtues, as they are 
called. And having accomplished this for the human mind, we 
ure, not unnaturally, tempted to inquire whether or not, the 
Supreme Mind has any similar retinue of qualities or attributes. 
Now we are greatly disposed to think, that it would be a simpler 
and better philosophy to regard the mind as one uncompounded 
essence ; and to consider each of what we call its moral qualities, 
merely as an aptitude for exerting or manifesting itself in a par- 
ticular manner, under particular circumstances. Under this 
view,—that mind will appear to be the best constituted, and the 
best disciplined, which possesses a ready aptitude for displaying 
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itself in a manner suited to all the various calls and exigencies of 
life. In man, this aptitude must always be very imperfect. It 
will be greater in some directions than in others ; and, in all, it 
will probably be more or less defective in promptness and ac- 
tivity. But, in the Supreme Intelligence, there can be no such 
imperfection. In the One All-perfect Mind there will, of course, 
be a perfect aptitude to manifest itself, and to put forth its 
energies, in such a way, and with such efficacy, as shall answer 
all the purposes of a complete moral government. And if 
this aptitude of the Divine Essence differs from that which 
exists in the human mind, it differs only, as transcendent un- 
created superiority, differs from created feebleness and imper- 
fection. If this view of the matter be just, it will relieve us from 
the necessity of a formal inquiry whether the Divine benevolence 
resembles human benevolence ; or whether the Divine justice re- 
sembles human justice. We shall perceive that it is better to 
content ourselves with affirming, generally, that the moral nature 
of the Deity is such, as to be always perfectly prepared to mani- 
fest itself precisely in the manner that is most conducive to the 
welfare and happiness of His creatures; and that it resembles the 
nature of man, so far as that which is miserably imperfect and 
disordered can be resembled by that which is consummately and 
unspeakably excellent. In this view of what is called the moral 
character of God, there is surely enough to secure our most fervid 
gratitude and adoration ; for what can man desire more, than to 
be at the disposal of a Mind, which knows all its wants, and is 
incessantly waiting to be gracious to him? The reader shall now, 
however, listen to the statements of our author; who labours 
judiciously to give a popular representation of the matter, such 
as may easily commend itself to a youthful mind. 


“Tf we can form no notion of any affection in God to us, it seems 
to me to follow clearly, that we can entertain none to Him, no grati- 
tude, no piety whatsoever. Say that a child, who had been brought 
up in love to his father, were asked, at the age of reason, why he loved 
him. ‘ Because he loves me,’ says the child; ‘ because he does kind- 
nesses tome.’ Yes, it may to this be answered; but then those kindunesses 
do not imply that he has for you any such love as you have for him, or 
any suchas that which you bear to your brothers, He is a man, he has 
a great many designs which you cannot in the least understand ; and the 
kindnesses he does to you, although to you they are kindnesses, and 
though you may presume from them that he will go on conferring them, 
yet may spring in him from a principle of you know not what, and have 
no similarity to your feeling for him. 

“IT do not see any disparity between the objection here supposed, 
and the objection taken to the moral attributes of God. In both cases 
there is much that is true. Nothing can be more true, than that a father’s 
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kindnesses spring in a great degree from motives which the child 
cannot see, and which altogether he certainly cannot comprehend. 
And so we may well presume also of those benefits which we all 
receive from the gracious hand of our Father which is in heaven. 
But the child, if convinced by the foregoing logic, would certainly say 
in the one case, ‘ If, then, I must not conclude that wy father’s kindnesses 
proceed in him from any principle which I can understand, I see not any 
sag on which to be grateful forthem. Love only is that which we 
ove: goodness only that which we venerate: to be ignorant of the 
motive is here to be blind to the cause: and benefits which accrue to me 
from a being thus wholly inexplicable, cannot affect me more than if I 
owed them to a lottery.’ I canvot perceive that in religion the same 
line of argument must not naturally produce similar consequences, though 
consequences which its arguers would be, beyond all doubt, among the 
first to disclaim. ‘ Deinde si maxime talis est Deus, ut nulla gratia, 
nulla hominum caritate, teneatur, valeat: Quid enim dicam propitius 
sit? Esse enim propitius potest nemini, quoniam, ut dicitis, omnis in 
imbecillitate est et gratia et caritas.’ 

“ The conclusion, therefore, I apprehend, which we must come to, is, 
that the moral attributes of God must in Him be similar in kind to what 
they are in man, and that the common mode of guarding against those 
gross superstitions which would arise from bringing down God too closely 
into the likeness of men, is not only the common, but the most philoso- 
phical. ‘That common mode is to lay down, and attend to the caution, 
that in assigning to God any of those attributes or perfections of which 
we derive our own notions from our knowledge of man, we must be 
careful so to assign them only sub modo, or with reserve. This reserve 
is, that as we do not suppose that anger or wrath, so neither must we 
pretend that justice or goodness exist in God ia the same manner as in 
man: that in Him they are free from all those imperfections and impo- 
tencies Which appertain to human affections; that though we recognize 
their nature, we do not comprehend theirextent: that we must not suppose 
that we can analyse or define them ; or are competent to appreciate any 


apparent inequalities which may perhaps seem to us to take place in 
their operation.”-—pp. 308-—3 10, 


The chapter respecting the origin and obligation of the Sab- 
bath is extremely sound and sensible.‘ ‘The question,” as the 
author observes, “is purely one of theory, for scarcely any one 
doubts the obligation itself.” It is accordingly a matter of the 
deepest regret that the public mind should have been for a 
moment unsettled by any controversy on the subject. We sub- 
join the result of the author’s thoughts upon it, cordially hoping 
that this vexed region of theology will no longer be haunted by 
the evil spirit of disputation. 


‘Tam persuaded that, though the Jewish Sabbath was thus abrogated, 
without, that we can see, any reserve, express or implied, and though 
we have no record of any express command of our Saviour to substitute 
another seventh day in its place, yet the institution of our Sunday, and 
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of a seventh day rather than a sixth, is by no means an arbitrary insti- 
tution, or one that rests on Church authority only, but that it was at 
least the day so marked out by circumstances, that another day, or 
another period, could not possibly have been chosen in consistency with 
the Divine approbation. lf it were the appointment of the apostles, 
(and to me it is absolutely incredible that it can rest on any authority 
more recent or less sacred than theirs,) we both know certainly that they 
acted under the Divine sanction, and we cannot doubt but that they 
were influenced to make this appointment, both by the analogy of the 
Jewish Sabbath, (in which, it is to be observed, is included a reference 
to the original rest of God at the creation,) and also by the purpose of 
keeping up a continual remembrance of the day on which their blessed 
Master rose from the dead. The choice is still to us so far mere cere- 
monial, that, if it were possible to suppose an adequate reason for sus- 
pending or varying it, we do not say that an exact adherence to it rests 
on exactly the same footing of duty on which we rest our obligation to 
the other duties of morals. But then this exception is a mere reverie, a 
mere supposition which can never be realized. It is nothing but a mere 
absurdity to speculate on any adequate convenience or reason for chang- 
ing or varying from this day to another. ‘Till such reason be shewn, it 
would be, I think, a flagrant impiety either to neglect the observation 
of the day, or to substitute any other day, say for example a decad, in 
lieu of it. Any such neglect or substitution would be quite as much a 
breach of Christian duty as to break any other commandment of the 
moral law. 

“* Of the mode in which the Sunday is to be kept holy, and of the 
moral uses of the institution itself, [ have said nothing to you in these 
observations. The specific mode depends in great measure on the spe- 
cific regulations of the Church to which we belong, and the customs 
and feeling of the society in which we live, and it would carry me too 
far to attempt though but a sketch of these particulars. 

** Of the moral or religious uses of the periodical recurrence of a day 
of serious recollection, and of the public worship of God, you cannot, I 
think, be either uninformed or insensible. I will on this point, there- 
fore, only add farther, that, as a day for the poor, and for all other 
persons of engrossing pursuits, the religious humanity of interposing 
such a day of repose and refreshment from toil, is no less evident than 
the religious wisdom of providing an interval which calls their contem- 
plations from this world to a better.” —pp. 325—327. 


The omission of the doctrine of a future state from the 
Mosaic dispensation, is very justly considered by the author as 
among “ the most inscrutable of all points of theology.” He 
fairly gives the question up; and professes himself unable to 
assign any conjecture of sufficient worth to be thrown into this 
mysterious chasm. ‘The hypothesis of Warburton he utterly 


rejects, In common, we suppose, with every sound-headed . 


Divine of the present day. We entirely agree with him, that the 
Inquiry is one which it would be as well to set aside; and that 
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we should content ourselves with the persuasion, that what has 
heen left undone, it would doubtless have been improper to do. 
The whole matter is among those secret things which belong 
unto God, aud we must wait in humility and patience for the 
day which is to reveal it. If, however, we were to sit down, 
“under compulsion,” to frame an explanation of the matter, it 
would probably be something of this kind:—lIt appears to have 
been the design of the Almighty, for unsearchable reasons, to 
leave mankind to what is called the light of nature, aided by the 
glimmerings of tradition, until the rising of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness. In some respects the Jews were an exception to this 
general rule. ‘They were chosen to be the depositaries of the 
erand truth of the Unity of the Godhead, and for sundry other 
purposes connected with the scheme of man’s Redemption; but 
with regard to the doctrine of future retribution, they were left, 
like the rest of the human race, to such notices as could be 
derived from the oracle within their own hearts, interpreted and 
enforced by the traditions of their fathers. In this one respect, 
therefore, their condition, to say the least, was no worse than 
that of the world around them; while, in all other respects, it 
Was immeasurably superior. And it does accordingly appear, 
that as the fulness of time was coming on, the notion of a 
future life was perpetually dranspiring among them, more and 
more copiously, ull at last it became visibly condensed into a 
national opinion; and, what is more, the doctrine, as entertained 
by them, was not disfigured by those monstrous mythological 
absurdities which naturally gathered round it, under the rank 
influences of idolatrous superstition, ‘There is nothing, perhaps, 
very satisfactory in this view of the matter; for the question must 
always recur, bow was it that they, or avy portion of mankind, 
could be left, for ages together, in uncertainty with regard toa 
truth, the knowledge of which seems so necessary to the per- 
fection of all moral discipline? And this is a question to which 
no human wisdom, probably, will ever be able to furnish a suf- 
ficient answer. ‘The only value of the above explanation 1s, to 
remind us that, if the Jews were separated from the rest of the 
world, the distinetion is by no means to be regarded as a tribute 
to their superior worth or excellence—(on the contrary, they 
were a stiff-necked and slow-hearted race,)—and that conse- 
quently it might be expected, that any privilege or communica- 
tion vouchsafed to them, beyond what was enjoyed by the rest 
of the world, would be just sufficient, and no more than suf- 
ficient, to answer the purposes of God, in his selection of them, 
These purposes, we are to conclude, would be adequately an- 
swered, without the revealed assurance of a future state; and, if 
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so, any such revelation might be withheld from them, as reason- 
ably as from the rest of mankind, 

We would willingly supply the reader with extracts from the 
concluding chapter, which contains a solemn appeal to the 
hearts of young men, and offers much plain but valuable instruc- 
tion for the conduct of their religious studies and meditations. 
Our limits, however, will not allow room for a specimen of suf- 
ficient length to do justice to the parental urgency, and truly 
Christian wisdom, with which the author has discharged this part 
of his office. We must, therefore, conclude with professing it 
to be our judgment, that he has furnished the world with a noble 
approximation to what is greatly needed, namely, an introductory 
manual, which shall make our sons and daughters acquainted 
with the essential elements of their religion, without presenting 
it to their minds as a severe and oppressive task. ‘The volume 
is broken up into the form of letters of a very manageable length, 
which may invite even a somewhat indolent reader to an occa- 
sional prosecution of the subject, and, almost imperceptibly, 
create an interest in it more lively and permanent, than could be 
accomplished by a work of more austere didactic formality. ‘The 
doubt, however, which we have expressed above, still strongly 
adheres to us, viz, whether there is not, in certain parts of the 
performance, too large an infusion of controversial matter ; and 
this doubt we, now, once more respectfully submit to the consi- 
deration of the author. 

The title-page does not inform us whether or not the writer is 
in Holy Orders. From the tenor of the work, however, we 
should infer that he belongs to the sacred profession. The 
name of A Senior, of course, 1s merely an zncognito, assumed 
purely with a view to the parental character, in which the author 
presents himself to the public.* 


* Subsequently to the completion of the foregoing pages, we have found the views 
suggested by us in pp. 48, 49, strongly confirmed by the opinions of Dr. T. Jackson. 
In speaking of the Understanding, and the Will, that writer observes, that ‘ the dis- 
tinction between them ariseth, not from any diversity in the faculty, but only in the 
objects willed or understood. For, of those objects, some have affinity or repugnancy 
to affections; and, with reference to these, the intellective nature is denominated practic, 
and is said to will or nill, Others have neither affinity or repugnancy, at least 
directly, with any sensitive affection, or natural inclination ; aud, in respect of these, 
the understanding is denominated speculative”’ And he afterwards adds, ‘* The imagi- 
nation of plurality of causes or faculties,—-occasioned only from extrinsecal denomina- 
tions, given unto them from diversities proper only to their objects or effects,—is such a 
transcendent, perpetual error, as he, that will take warning of in his younger days, 
may, in contemplations moral, natural, or theological, have immediate and free access 
to truth; into whose presence others seldom are admitted, but afier long windings and 
turnings, by unnecessary distinctions or divisions, and yet, after all, scarce ever sec 
her, but masked in terms of art.” B. 1v. c. vi. s.12. The whole chapter is eminently 
worthy of attention. The same train of thought, when applied to all the various pro- 
perties or attributes of Mind, will be found to throw a clear light on the subject con- 
sidered above, in pp. 48, 49. 
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Arr. I1.— Library of Ecclesiastical Knowledge. For the Society 
for promoting Ecclesiastical Knowledge. 1831. London. 


Some of the most zealous, though certainly not the most able, of 
the Dissenters, have recently taken advantage of the fashionable 
mania of the day—in which we have libraries of entertaining 
knowledge, libraries of useful knowledge, family libraries, classi- 
cal, and entertaining, and cyclopedias de omni scibili et quibus- 
dam aliis—to institute a work under the Specious title of “‘ The 
Library of Ecclesiastical Knowledge.” It is published in 
monthly numbers, and is dexterously enough adapted to the dif- 
ferent tastes of its readers. ‘ ‘The Society for the promotion of 

icclesiastical knowledge,” for this is the sounding title which 
these gentlemen assume, have divided their work into several 
parts. We are informed in their second annual report, which is 


not very favourable to the success of this Joint Stock Company, 
that— 


‘The monthly numbers, consisting of original compositions, have 
been regularly issued, from which two volumes are now formed, bein 
volume the first of the Historical Series, and volume the first of the Mis- 
cellaneous. In a few months, two others will be completed, bein 
volume the second of the Miscellaneous Series, and volume the first of 
the Biographical. The first of the volumes already published embraces 
the History of Christianity to the age of Constantine, with an introduc- 
tion on the state of the world at the Christian Epoch. The second 
volume contains essays on the following subjects—On free enquiry in 
religion—Christ the only King of his Church—the importance of cor- 
rect views of the constitution of the primitive Church—the constitution 
of the primitive Churches—the present state of religion in Great Britain 
—and on Episcopacy. The numbers issued and not yet formed into 
volumes are, the Spirituality of the Kingdom of Christ, as illustrated in 
the character and history of the first Churches—an account of the apo- 
logies of the Christian Fathers, with copious extracts—on creeds—the 
Life of Zuingle—on the C nauadionll System—an historical sketch 


of Parochial, Diocesan, Metropolitan, and Patriarchal Episcopacy—and 
on Tithes.” 


Besides these monthly numbers, the Society propose to pub- 
lish “ reprints, entire and abridged, of such treatises from the 
works of eminent divines as have an important bearing upon the 
objects of the Society,” 

It is by no means our intention to enter into a detailed exami- 
nation of the several points touched upon in the course of these 
disquisitions upon such various topics of “ Ecclesiastical Know- 
ledge,” especially as they contain little that is new, either in man- 
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ner or matter. As might be expected, they are exceedingly 
unequal in style and spirit; but all keep in view the main object 
of the Society, to throw discredit upon all national religious 
establishments, especially upon Episcopacy, and more particularly 
upon the Church of England. To effect this purpose, the earl 
history of the Church is represented through a medium whic 
distorts and perverts: the long since exhausted question of Epis- 
copacy is of course brought forward, and all the old arguments 
advanced, as if they had never been answered. ‘The language of 
Hooker shows how little the manner of conducting this question 
has changed since his days: ‘ Whatsoever we bring from anti- 
quity, by way of defence, in this cause of bishops, it is cast off 
as impertinent matter; all is wiped away with an odd kind of 
shifting answer, ‘ That the bishops which now are, be not like 
unto them which were.’ We, therefore, beseech all indifferent 
judges to weigh sincerely with themselves how the case doth stand 
hereas a question of late hath grown, whether ecclesiastical 
regiment by bishops be lawful in the Church of Christ or no, in 
which question they that hold the negative being pressed with 
that generally received order, according whereunto the most 
renowned lights of the Christian world have governed the same 
in every age as bishops; seeing their manner is to reply that such 
bishops as those ancient were, ours are not, there 1s no remed 
but to show that to be a bishop is now the self-same thing which 
it hath been: that one definition agreeth fully and truly as well to 
those elder, as to those latter bishops. Sundry dissimilitudes we 
grant there are, which notwithstanding are not such that they 
cause any equivocation in the name, whereby we should think a 
bishop in those times to have had a clean other definition than 
doth rightly agree unto bishops as they are now. Many things 
there are in the state of bishops, which the times have enue 
many a parsonage at this day 1s larger than some ancient bisho 
ricks were: many an ancient bishop poorer than at this day sun- 
dry under them in degree. ‘The simple hereupon, lacking judg- 
ment and knowledge to discern between the nature of things, 
which changeth not, and those outward variable accidents. are 
made believe that a bishop heretofore and now are things in their 
very nature so distinct, that they cannot be judged the same. Yet 
to men that have any part of skill, what more evident and plain in 
bishops, than that augmentation or diminution in their precincts, 
allowances, privileges, and such like, do make a difference indeed, 
but no essential difference between one bishop and another ?’* 
In full accordance with the general tone assumed by “ the 
Society for promoting Ecclesiastical Knowledge,” upon the sub- 
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ject of Episcopacy, is the treatment which they bestow upon 
poor Ignatius and his epistles. 

It was not to be expected that these writers should admit the 
genuineness of the epistles of Ignatius; so that we need not be 
surprised at their referring to them as to “ the epistles ascribed to 
Ignatius,” (vol. i, p. 58.) and asserting that the mention which he 
makes of the Church of Syria, (Ep. ad Trall. 13,) 1s “ one proof 
among many, that his epistles have been shamefully interpolated.” 
(No. xvi. p. 200.) ‘They have no scruples, however, in quoting 
Ignatius, only two pages afterwards, when they conceive his testi- 
mony makes for their side. Consistency, indeed, is by no means 
regarded by these writers; one admits what another denies. 
Thus, in vol. i. p.35, we find a distinction made between the longer 
and the shorter epistles of Ignatius, although it is not plainly 
stated that the longer epistles are principally an expansion of the 
shorter ones—‘ There are also several: epistles attributed to 
Ignatius, bishop of Antioch: but the shorter only are believed to 
be genuine, and the longer ones are rejected as spurious or grossly 
interpolated.” 

In another number this distinction is nearly forgotten: it is 
intimated that all who allow the larger epistles, ascribed to Igna- 
tius, to have been interpolated, dispute also the genuineness of his 
shorter epistles. But we will let the author speak for himself, 
premising that what is allowed by ad/, we conceive could hardly 
be denied by “ many of his ablest advocates.” 


‘“* The next testimony is that of Ignatius of Antioch: he flourished 
in the latter part of the first, and the beginning of the second century. 
He is the first writer who explicitly mentions the three distinct orders 
of bishops, presbyters, and deacons. But who shall see (say) how far 
his testimony is to be believed, or what right we have to form any con- 
clusions from it, when it is allowed by all (even by many of his ablest 
advocates) that several of the epistles which bear his name are altogether 
spurious, and that even those which are confessedly his (or parts of them) 
have been most shamefully interpolated,* and evidently for the very pur- 
pose of magnifying the Episcopal character and office? It is impossible 
to say exactly when these forgeries and interpolations were made: but 
as P, Campbell has remarked, there are many things in the epistles of 
Ignatius, which agree too well, both in expression and meaning, with 
parts of the Apostolical Constitutions (universally allowed to be spurious) 
not to fix those interpolations or forgeries to about the same period; that 
is, as learned men have conjectured, the fourth or St century. That 
ambitious ecclesiastics could commit such villany for the purpose of 
strengthening their power, or finding a warrant for it, is notorious. 
Witness the gross forgery just mentioned—the ‘ Apostolical Constitu- 


* « Jortin’s Remarks, vol. i. pp. 59—62, 224—227. His observations onthis subject, 
as being those of a Churchman, as well as a most learned man, are particularly valuable.” 
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tions!’ It was a still more happy contrivance to make Ignatius, one of 
the Apostolical Fathers, expatiate a little on the prerogatives of Episco- 

y- The only wonder is, that they did not improve inspiration itself, 

y some compensatory interpolations for the Apostle Paul's sad delin- 
quencies upon this subject. But, as the author above quoted has re- 
marked, the interpolaters (-tors) of Ignatius have managed the matter 
too clumsily to elude detection. The most abundant evidence, external 
and internal, would Jead us to reject all, or almost all, for the sake of 
which episcopalians drag forward this much abused witness, who, like 
the patriarchs, but in another sense, though dead, was made to speak. 
Let our adversaries, however, say what is spurious and what is not; what 
interpolated, and what not: and we shall then know what importance to 
attach to the testimony of this father.”—(No. x. p. 33.) 

Any one who took his information from this passage would 
imagine that such men as Usher, Pearson, Hammond, Cotelerius, 
B. Vossius, Le Clerc, Lardner, and others, had made no distinc- 
tion between what is spurious and what is not, what interpolated 
and what is not, in the epistles of [gnatius, and unless he turned 
to the opinion of Jortin, to which an appeal is made with such 
confidence, he would certainly imagine that that plain-spoken 
critic had denounced all the epistles of Ignatius as ‘ most shame- 
fully interpolated.” If, however, he looked a little further than the 
« Library of Ecclesiastical Knowledge,” he would be surprised 
to find that Jortin himself discriminates most distinctly between 
the interpolated and genuine epistles of Ignatius: that while he 
notices the allusions to the gospels contained in the “ genuine 
epistles,” (p. 54, Ist. edit.) he thus points out the different style 
of the allusions in the larger epistles, as a mark of their interpo- 
lation; “ The apostolical fathers rather allude than cite; and 
therefore the hand of the forger discovers itself in these larger 
epistles: (p. 62.) and that the only expressions of Jortin, imply- 
ing any doubt respecting parts of the genuine epistles, are, that 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians sect. 6. a quotation from Mat- 
thew xvi. 26, is “ perhaps an interpolation; it is not in the old 
version :” that “ the epistle to Polycarp, which is the last, 1s also 
inferior to the rest: there is some reason to suspect that it is not 
genuine :” and that “ though the shorter epistles are on many 
accounts preferable to the larger, yet I will not affirm that they 
have undergone no alteration at all.” 

Now an error in transcription, or an insertion of a quotation is 
a very different thing from a “ shameful interpolation.” ‘The 
very work before us gives us many an example how difficult it is 
to avoid clerical errors: In this very passage, the writers, wishing 
to astonish their readers with a little Greek, with the utmost 
naiveté accompany their censure with the following note: 

“ What can we think of such expressions as these in Ignatius? 
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‘ Attend to the bishop that God may attend to you.’ ‘ My soul for 
theirs who are subject to the bishop, presbyters and deacons: let my 
part in God be with them.’—Ayre TwY 
TWETiC KOTW. 


An interpolation for Avtipixov tov troraccomévoy tH 
mpecBurépors, Ssaxdvois—(Epist. ad Polycarp, sect. 6.) 
such as even “ ambitious ecclesiastics ” with all their villany have 
rarely committed upon this much injured Father. Well might 
P. Campbell observe “ I would save him, if possible, from 
a second martyrdom in his works.” 

The article of Episcopacy, which contains these observations, 
is one of the least intemperate, and is evidently one of the most 
laboured of the series; and we should have taken no notice of 
such an error as this, if it were not that almost all the Latin and 
Greek words and quotations, in which these writers indulge, are 
similarly disfigured, a concurrence which could hardly arise except 
from sheer ignorance. ‘Thus we are told of the “ esoteric and 
isoteric senses ” of ancient philosophy, (vol.i. 9.); that “ such his- 
torians as Gibbon ring changes on the ‘ despectissima pars ser- 
vientium’ of Tacitus,” (p. 41.); that the emperor “ Septimus Se- 
verus was a native of Africa,” (p. 82.); that the Established Church 
sets up “ a gynocracy instead of the celestial monarchy,” (No. 11. 
p. 92.); that there were once ecclesiastical personages distinguished 
by the titles of fogsarii (fossarii) and Aprocrisarii (Apocrisiarii.) 
(No. xvi. p. 234.) In another place these learned clerks show 
their classical lore by rendering “ urbem Veios,” (Liv. v. 21.) 
* the city of the Veii.” (No. xvii. 244.) But perhaps the choicest 
specimen of their erudition and classical taste is found in their 
peculiar readings and exquisite version of Beza’s lines on the 
death of Zuinglius; (No. xiv. p. 140.) 


* Zuinglius arderet gemino quum sanctus amore 
Nempe Dei imprimis deinde enim patrie; 
Dicitur in solidum se devovisse duobus, 
Nempe Deo imprimis deinde enim patria. 
Quam bene persolvit simul istis vota duobus 
Pro patria examinis pro pictate cinis. 
* Which may be imitated thus :— 


** Cease, foe, to boast the name of victor by a double claim, 
We slew him by the sword, we gave his corpse to flame : 
For pious Zuingle burned with two-fold fires, to raise 
His Saviour’s honour and his country’s praise : 

How well he pays each vow breathed forth by turns ! 

He falls a patriot, as a martyr burns. 

His country’s weal proclaims ‘ a patriot never dies,’ 
‘The martyr’s dust,’ his Saviour says, ‘ shall rise.’ ” 
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After this exhibition of literature, the most friendly advice we 
can give to “ the Society for promoting Ecclesiastical Know- 
as 33 is to stick to plain English and plain prose. 

e cannot entail upon our readers the painful task of reading 
many specimens of the furious abuse and supreme absurdity con- 
tained in several of these numbers. But we must notice a few, 
promising a rich harvest of the same nature to any one who will 
refer to the pages of this Society’s publications. 

As the great Poet put a restraint upon his imagination at the 
beginning of his poetry, and inserted not a single simile in the 
first book either of the Lliad or of the Odyssey, so the first num- 
ber of this Ecclesiastical epic abounds less in those peculiar figures 
of speech which form so prominent an ornament in the subsequent 

arts. The second number contains an article under the promis- 
ing title “ Christ the only King of his Church,” in which we have 
some new information respecting the connection of Church and 
State. We are told of persons “ who are either dragooned into 
the church by violence, or bribed to become religious by clerical 
exactions under the name of tithes or church-rates” (p.70); and in 
another place, that “ where the king interferes with the church, 
and imposes a religion, he naturally and necessarily levies a tax 
for its support, and those who refuse to pay the tax-gatherer, 
must expect the interference of the civil magistrate, who, when he 
deems it requisite, calls in the constable, and at length the mili- 
tary. Taxation and the sword, therefore, form the true bond of 
union between what is called the church and state.” But lest 
we should be unduly astounded by this intelligence, our alarm is 
in some measure calmed by the information contained in a note; 
“ it is not asserted, that all this actually happens, but that these are 
consequences, fairly deducible from certain principles.” —p, 58. 

The same number gives us some insight into the progress 
which has been made, and is making in this enlightened age, upon 
the question of religious toleration. 


“ Tn our country, however, the disciples of Sir John Filmer,” (we 
presume Sir Robert Filmer, author of the Patriarcha,) ‘‘ have, by force 
of reason or humanity, or the all-subduing influence of Christian princi- 
ple, been deprived of their consistency. They take to themselves some 
credit for their sincere love of toleration, while they maintain that princes, 
with their title to the throne, acquire a right to religious rule. This 
they would, perhaps, defend by the limited nature of our monarchy, say- 
ing, that constitutional law moderates sovereign authority, in religion as 
in politics. We are quite willing that they should soothe themselves by 
any flattering unction which they can lay to their souls, in behalf of a 
principle that preserves us from persecution; but they are too late to 


derive from thence much support. For, in fact, toleration itself ws now 
become intolerable. * * *° 
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“ Religious liberty is now the only phrase which an enlightened world 
will endure. Persecution has become so infamous, by the contrast 
with toleration, that this latter, though once dreaded as going too far, 
is now despised for not going far enough. The duty of leaving man free, 
in matters of faith, is becoming as popular as the limitation of execu- 
tive authority, by a legislature composed of freely elected representatives. 
The school-master is abroad ; the press is at work ; the march of intellect 
has made reading almost essential to a rational creature, (!) and to this 
force the tyranny of human authority over conscience must yield. If 
governments have not yet fully recognised the legitimacy of religious 
liberty, many have acted towards her as towards the new American 
republics, opening the ports to their vessels, without giving formal audi- 
ence to their ambassadors. Our own government, after a long and 
fierce struggle, gave way at the glorious revolution under King William 
III., in 1688. The toleration act made the worship of Dissenters as 
legal as that of the Establishment. 

“ The United States of America have carried this first of blessings 
farther than we have yet had courage, or justice, to go. France is imi- 
tating the same example, and will, by her position, teach the same 
noble lesson to the rest of Europe. ‘The happy effects of this principle 
will commend it to universal adoption, and as men become enlightened 4 
reading, WHICH THE PRESS WILL 800N RENDER UNIVERSAL, they will 
feel the galling fetters that have been imposed upon their conscience, 
and, bursting them, will fling the fragments to the den in which they 
were forged.”—p. 85, 86. 


After this eloquent tirade against public interference with any 
man’s religious opinions, we might have imagined that the writer 
to whom even tolerance 1s intolerable, would be ready to follow 
up his own maxims, and permit every one to act as he thought fit 
in matters connected with religion. ‘This, however, is not the 
case: even under the improved scheme when men shall have be- 
come perfectly “enlightened by reading,” we find they are stil to 
be compelled to submit to restrictions which their consciences 
may neither impose nor approve. Under the present tyrannical 
system, there is no difficulty respecting the observance of the 
Sabbath. Christianity is part of the law of the land; and the 
decent observance of the Sabbath is enforced by that law, even 
upon those who might not otherwise feel bound to respect it. 
But how is this to be managed, when the chains which held the 
conscience shackled shall have been flung, fragments and _ all, 
into the den in which they are forged? The Library of Ecclesi- 
astical Knowledge shall answer : 


“ There is, however, one subject of peculiar importance and delicacy, 
which demands special notice. It is the observance of the Sabbath. Is 
it, upon the principles here advocated, the duty of the civil magistrate 
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to interpose his authority, in order to secure the external observance of 
the weekly rest?) We conceive that it is.” 


_ ‘Then follows a specimen of acute reasoning, which it would be 
injustice to omit. 


“ Civil society resting upon the authority of the Creator of men 
requires the acknowledgement of his moral attributes and government. 
An atheist is, therefore, an outlaw from human society, which may fairly 
call in question, either his sincerity or his sanity. If he is sane, can he 
be sincere? of he ws sincere, can he be sane? Do not his principles involve 
the denial of all human modes of reasoning? And do they not annihi- 
late the laws of evidence, (!) by which jurisprudence must act? But 
Deists, acknowledging a Creator, must, to be consistent, (consistency 
‘ upon compulsion,’) consent to the sabbatic institution, which maintains 
the knowledge and the authority of the Great Governor whom they pro- 
fess to own. It is, therefore, for the good of the whole of society, and of 
every sound member, to maintain quietness and abstinence from all that 
would disturb men in the reverent acknowledgement of their common 
Creator, on the day set apart for his worship. Beyond this, it is not, 
perhaps, fit for the magistrate to go: as far as this, the fundamental 
principles of society will authorize, or even compel him to interpose, It 
should, however, be observed that, to hold the balance even, the magis- 


trate, who compels any, should oblige all to rest, or abstain from secular 
labour on the Sabbath.” 


We make no objection to this conclusion: but we object vehe- 
mently to the manner of getting at it. If the principle of /aisser 
nous faire is to be adopted in matters of religion, it ought to be 
carried to its utmost extent. If the interference of the civil 
magistrate is “‘ a proud assumption of right to dictate what inter- 
course our fellow creatures shall hold with our common Creator,” 
it must be an act of tyranny to enforce the observance of the 
Sabbath upon a Deist, who might, without any inconsistency 
with the principles which de professes, deny the obligation: or to 
compel the Jew to observe the first day of the week, when the 
divine law, which he conceives still to remain in full force, com- 
mands him to keep holy the seventh day. Indeed if all tradition 
is to be set aside, it might not be easy to prove by what authority 
the first day of the week is to be observed, and not the seventh. 
It must be observed, we do not say that the observance of the 
Sabbath is not to be enforced, ‘ but that these are consequences 
fairly deducible from certain principles.” 

But, as might have been expected, the greatest vehemence of 
“ the Society for promoting Ecclesiastical Knowledge ” is reserved 
for the question of tithes, which is discussed in two numbers. 
These writers take up at once the high ground that “ nothing but 
their entire abolition will ever settle this long-agitated question ;” 
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and suppose that “ the spectacle of such a country as France, in 
the heart of Europe, exhibiting the spectacle of a people delivered 
from the tithe system, must produce, in other nations, an effect 
so powerful as to render it impossible to retain the odious unpo- 
sition.” 

With respect to the manner in which this desirable consumma- 
tion is to be effected, the Society of ‘‘ Evangelical Dissenters,” 
as they style themselves, exhibit their Christian spirit in the follow- 
ing language. 


Dearly will the claimants pay for their tithes, when God arises to 
take vengeance. It will not be by Quakers, who have been the greatest 
sufferers, nor by any class of Dissenters, who have protested against the 
evil, but by ruder hands, that God will avenge the injured honours of the 
religion of hisSon. His own people have heard the voice that says, ‘ Dearly 
beloved, avenge not yourselves, vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord.’ Nor will it be necessary for them to avenge their own rights. 
Others who intend it not shall do it. The persecutions of the French 
pa from the revocation of the Edict of Nantz, were avenged 

y the blaspheming infidels, who laughed at the protestants, while they 
murdered the Catholic priests."—p. 312. 


Any impartial reader would imagine that a system, the aboli- 
tion of which, even by means of murder and conflagration, 
(p.280,) is a subject of such exultation to a Society of Christians, 
inust be enormously bad. But many, even of those who have 
known what tithes were all their lives, have been living in a state 
of gross ignorance as to what we are now told has been passing 
constantly before their eyes. Such unobservant persons may now 
learn what the facts are, from no less authority than “ the Library 
of Ecclesiastical Knowledge.” 


‘‘ Whenever the parties cannot agree upon the composition, they 
resort to the original institution of payment in kind. Then what a 
scene is exhibited! The field of harvest displays the banners of war ; 
for the boughs stuck in the tithe-sheaves are any thing but the olive- 
branch of peace. The sullen farmer sends to the parson notice of an 
intention to pull turnips, that he may come and take his tenth. In the 
quiet village, it is an article of intelligence that a neighbour's bees have 
swarmed, and as he had previously been master of nine hives, the news 
flies to the parsonage, that this swarm should fly thither. The good 
wife resolves to make her gooseberry wine; but she must send notice to 
the vicar, thathe may take his tenth basket of fruit. T'he mysterious hoard 
of the cunning hen is discovered, and a large deposit of eggs is laid open: 
send, then, to the minister, that he may come and take his share. When the 
cows are milked, the tenth dish is set apart for him, who says ‘ that is 
mine.” Amidst all these vexatious proceedings, who shall describe the 
black looks indicative of passions blacker still? Who can bear to think 
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of, much less to hear, the curses now muttered tm a suppressed tone, and 
now poured forth with all the force of Stentorian lungs? 

‘“The minister, vexed and harrassed (harassed), looks out for some one 
to take this trouble and his tithes off his hands, Butin the general dis- 
satisfaction of a village warfare, no one wishes, or dares to set the whole 
parish against bim y assisting the parson to carry on his war of 
tithes in kind. What a Noah’s ark then the parsonage exhibits! 
Where study and devotion should indulge in calm retreat, amidst Hebrew 
Bibles and Greek Testaments, shelves of dvvines and commentators, and rows 
of polyglotts (!) and lexicons,—the tithe calf is heard lowing after its 
mother, the pig's discordant sounds disturb the meditations of its new owner, 
the fowls, ducks, and geese join their voices to add to the confusion; while 
the eye shares in the torments of the ear, by the ludicrous profusion every 
where exhibited, of baskets of fruit and eggs, dishes of milk and hives of 
bees, tithe sheaves, piles of turnips and heaps of potatoes, presenting them- 
selves in wild disorder on every hand.” —p. 284. 


We have, soon after, some valuable information as to the most 
approved and practicable method of augmenting a small living 


three, four, or five-fold, which will be read with interest by all 
poor incumbents. 


A composition for tithes is supposed to be made, which the 
farmers think too high, and, therefore, show their discontent by 


angry looks, and reproaches; — this the incumbent seeks relief 
by the simple process of an exchange of livings. 


* A brother clergyman can easily be found who is in the same plight, 
and would be equally glad of relief. A living, formerly worth two hun- 
dred pounds per annum, but now raised to three, may be exchanged for 
another in like circumstances, Each of the incumbents, therefore, takes 
the other’s place, and when he finds his parishioners writhing under a 
hard bargain, he says, ‘ | have not racked up the living; you cannot 
blame me for taking it as I found it.’ 

«© This, however, is not the last, nor the worst effect of the tithe sys- 
tem. Fora man who is at once avaricious, or needy, and adroit, prefers 
another course. His interest at court was but just enough to obtain a 
prvemnintnn to a living worth one hundred pounds per annum: but if 

e can double its value, he will exchange it for one that bas been suffered 
by a wealthy and generous incumbent to remain much below its present 
worth.” (It seems then that there are some liberal incumbents,) ‘‘ ‘Two 
hundred pounds, therefore, is its nominal value; and for another of that 
income it may be bartered: but as soon as the greedy trader in livings 
is in possession, he insists on a new composition. Thus he soon puts 
himself in a condition to exchange this living for one worth three hundred 
pounds annually ; and may repeat the process, rising at every step, till he 
makes the original presentation to an income of one hundred pounds 
ductive of THREE, FOUR OR FIVE HUNDRED (!).’’—p. 285, 286. 


We pass over the depth of reasoning displayed (p. 323,) in 
answer to the “ bold assertion, that the clergy have as good 
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right to their tithes as the landlords to their estates:” and shall 
not waste a remark upon the passage in which the writer of this 
article “ considers what consideration is due to those who have 
purchased or inherited the advowsons of livings.” Persons thus 
exercising the right of presentation will be astonished, however, 
to discover, that this right “ like the nght of a borough-monger 
to return a member to parliament, is turning out to be no right at 
all, and being worth nothing, leaves its purchaser in the plight of 
one who has bought stolen goods, or has purchased slaves—he 
deserves to lose his money.”—p. 324, 325. 

“ The Society for promoting Ecclesiastical Knowledge ” does 


not, indeed, spare the patrons, any more than the incumbents. 
According to them, 


‘* jt is notorious, that this right of presenting to livings, which was 
intended to be exercised for the good of the parish, by presenting faith- 
ful Pastors, has been universally perverted, to the private emolument of 
the patron, by presenting his relatives or dependants. ‘To say that this 
has been done, without any regard to the character of the persons put 
into livings, would be giving too good an account of the affair; for the 
worst persons have been selected for the family living. The youngest son, 
who is the greatest dunce, or the greatest rake, is made the parson, who 
is to enjoy the family living.” —p. 325. 

** So manifest is the perversion of advowsons, that many who are pre- 
sented to livings sigh over their profession, exclaiming ‘ For what 
did my father make mea parson; Iam sure am not fit for it. It was 
that cursed family living! But for that I might have worn a red coat 
instead of a black one.”"—p. 326. Again, ‘‘ the young parson is treated 
most cruelly, in being doomed, I had almost said pamnep to the living, 
without any regard to his character, or talents, or inclinations.” —p. 327. 


Such is some of the gross misrepresentation, vulgar abuse, and 
ignorant malevolence put forth under the sanction of a “ Society 
for promoting Ecclesiastical Knowledge.” And even the viru- 
lence and raucour displayed in their publications falls greatly 
short of the violence exhibited by some of the speakers at 
their last annual meeting. Yet these expressions are com- 
pared by the writers of these publications to “ the warm and 
impassionate eloquence with which St. Paul vindicated his devo- 
tion to the cross (°).”"—No. xxu, p. 22. 

It may be said, that attacks so exceedingly weak, however 
ferocious, may be safely despised. But, considering the quarter 
whence they issue, we cannot but regard them as parts of a pre- 
concerted scheme to pull down our Church Establishment. We 
are aware that many conscientious Dissenters will disclaim all 
connection with the gross slanders, and contemptible fabrications 
contained in the publications of this Society; and that some, 
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even of those who at first were induced to lend their names to a 
Society which set out with so specious an announcement, have 
indignantly withdrawn their support. 

Sull we think it right that the Clergy of the Established Church 
should be aware against what kind of opponents they have to con- 
tend: and should be prepared to combat not merely those who 
impugn her doctrines and oppose her discipline, but those who 
endeavour to poison the minds of the multitude by vile insinua- 
tions, and misrepresentations: who would enlist on their side the 
cupidity of the avaricious, and scruple not plainly to invoke the 
aid of the murderer and the incendiary. 


Art. II1.— History of the Northmen, or Danes and Normans, 
Srom the Earliest Times to the Conquest of England by William 
of Normandy. By Henry Wheaton, Honorary Member of the 
Scandinavian and Icelandic Literary Societies at Copenhagen. 
London. Murray. 1831. 8vo, pp. 367. 


Tue restlessness of modern Scepticism has found occupation in 
sapping and undermining much of rudimental History, if we may 
so name the earliest Annals of a People first emerging from Bar- 
barism; and we have been taught of late to consider it a mark of 
pane wisdom to withdraw, especially wherever the fortunes of 

ome are concerned, from the only approaches which we have the 

wer of making to Truth, because, it is said, they are copiously 
intersected by paths which lead to Falsehood. That Philosophy, 
however, which would dissipate at a breath much Historical nar- 
rative, the inheritance as it were of Ages, and almost claiming 
belief by prescription, appears to us cold, meagre, cheerless, bar- 
ren and unsatisfactory. If it be error, to credit that the hands of 
Fathers and of Husbands, when raised in mutual hostility, were 
arrested by the fond embraces of common Wives and Daughters ; 
if it be weakness to sympathize with the wrongs of Lucretia and of 
Virginia; or a mockery, to kindle at the fearless self-devotion of 
Cocles, of Scwvola, or of Curtius—it is at least gratissimus error, 
an error which has its merits;* and trite as are the common 
places to which we have alluded above, the surrender of them 1s 
equally painful, or rather, is attended with precisely similar pain, 
as the abandonment of some cherished scene of infancy, endeared 
by long remembrance, and clinging to the heart by numerous un- 
conquerable associations. ‘Those, indeed, who can derive plea- 
sure from reading The Faerie Queen, with a perpetual recurrence 
to its hidden allegory, thus sweeping away the living individuality 

* On court, hélas! apres la vérité ; 
Ah! croyes moi, Verrcur a son mérite. 
NO. XXI.—JAN. 1852, F. 
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of its Knights, Dames and Giants, and shattering im pieces all its 
gorgeous and glowing Imagery, to substitute instead a frigid and 
inanimate personification of Virtues and Qualities; or those who, 
in like manner, can burden the Gerusalemme liberata with a run- 
ning commentary framed upon the substratum of Christian Ethics, 
which, in compliance with the evil taste of his contemporaries, 
‘Tasso was compelled to fit and dovetail to his immortal Poem 
after its conclusion—such persous may, perhaps, rejoice in perusing 
the spirit-stirring facts recorded in the opening Books of Livy, 
with a staid, sober, solemn and stupid conviction that they are 
either so many symbols, parables and adumbrations, or else no 
better than lying expansions of ancient legendary Ballads. But 
such are not, in our opinion, the legitimate triumphs of ‘Truth, 
To proclaim received History false, without being able to replace 
it by that which is true, is to exbibit only a propensity to wanton 
destructiveness, and to pull down without ability to re-edify; it is 
to inundate a rich and beauteous champain, not in order to pro- 
mote fertility by irrigation, but that by the conversion of a land- 
scape upon which the eye was wont to repose with delight, into a 
dreary and desert lagoon, we may needlessly evince the evil 
potency of our desolating Hydraulics. 
These retlections have been forced upon us but lately, when we 
wished to lay before a very young mind a brief notice of that 
which, in less utilitarian and more useful days, we ourselves had 
been taught to acknowledge was Roman History. For that pur- 
pose we looked about for some ready Work; and there seemed no 
lack of such writings, from the almost boundless Catalogue of 
* Superior Class Books” which an advertising sheet presented to 
our inquiry. Plentiful indeed was the harvest which met our eyes 
in Questions, Manuals, Principles, Abridgments and Introduc- 
tions; in Letters and Lectures; in Systems, Summaries and Se- 
lections; in Charts, Courses, Catechisms, Compendiums, Collec- 
tions and Conversations. ‘The World, and it was a wide World 
too, was all before us; and the chief difficulty seemed to be 
where to choose,—in which of its many alluring divisions to set 
up our tent. Dazzled, fatigued, bewildered and overpowered by 
profusion, we at length decided upon a modest-looking and un- 
pretending ttle, Outlines of History—a snug demy, not bearing 
the name of the obscure, deserving and laborious pioneer, who 5 
had worn down many a midnight and anticipated many a sunrise ‘e 
during his painful compilation; but, as the fashion is now, ; 
glaringly and obtrusively lettered with the much-mouthed prefix 
of some omnivorous and omniscibilistical Corypheeus, some poly- 
graphical and polychrysaic LL.D.* who concentrates in himself 


* It would be unjust to omit the remaining and consecutive Litere majuscule 
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all the cash and all the credit produced by the Cabinet of which, 
by his bright stars and his brazen forehead, he has won the mas- 
tery. ‘The book is, no doubt, a good book for general purposes, 
and we should be most loth to give it an ill word; it affords dates 
and facts enough, wherever the pruning-knife of Criticism has not 
altogether amputated both space and time; and it is sufficiently 
Historical, wherever History is permitted to retain its being. It 
lies on our table as a very useful referee, and we think it a 
cheap six-shillings’-worth. But alas! for Rome, and for the 
realization of the object for which we bought these Outlines !— 
so niggardly an assortment of events—so much economy of narra- 
tive, retrenchment of detail and reform of incident—such dis- 
banding of armies, such suspension of public works, such curtail- 
ment of expeditions!—-why it might almost have been projected 
by Joseph Hume himself! No Agneas, no Ascanius—no Rhea, 
no Remus—no Wolf and no Woodpecker, are admitted within its 
well purged and defecated pages. ‘ Romulus the warrior,” we 
are gravely told, “‘ and Numa the legislator, who appear in His- 
tory as the two first (first two) Kings, é is possibde never existed :” 
just as the learned but rather insane Hardouin once ventured to 
assert, that Virgil and Horace, Tully and Quinctilian, Ovid and 
Lucan, Livy and Tacitus, with all their many comrades, were no 
other than creatures of Imagination, whose pseudonymous Works 
were forged and invented by Monks in the Middle Ages. From 
the war with Porsenna are torn away Mutius, Cleelia, and the 
Champion of the Bridge; and in the Gallic invasion the patriot- 
ism and triumph of the exiled Camillus are stigmatised as mere 
“ fictions of Roman vanity.” But enough of this tabula rasa. 
We do not imprecate a heavy turf hereafter upon the remains of 
Niebuhr and his followers; but if we were to indulge ourselves in 
a classical anathema, we should assign them a position, in the 
Elysium which they disbelieve, closely bordermg upon the shades 
of those Heroes whom they have endeavoured to strip of their 
fairest portion of Immortality. The Ghosts would have their 
revenge— 

PuTA! Curius quid sentit, et ambo 

Sciprade, quid Fabricius, manesque Camilli, 
Tot bellorum anime ? quoties hinc ‘ravis ad illos 


Umpra venit, cuperent lustrart, siqua darentur 
Sulphura cum tedis, et si foret humida laurus.” 


With such feelings respecting the spirit of desolation, which 
has burst its fetters and is stalking abroad for the ravage of Italy, 
we unreluctantly seek asylum in other Countries, although less 
alluring, yet hitherto inviolate; and since Ausonia’s golden suns 

are dimmed and clouded by a Critical eclipse, the mists and thick 
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darkness of Scandinavia may be encountered with less than former 
apprehension. ‘They possess, indeed, some advantages. Jupiter, 
it is plain, has now grown old, and may be bearded with impu- 
nity by every pert school- boy. It is no longer from writhen rain 
and fire, from clouds and winged south winds, from hurtling 
tempests and flashing terrors, from avenging wrath and persecut- 
ing flame, that the bolts of the Latian 'Thunderer are forged: on 
the contrary, they have become idle, harmless and inactive ; 
dulled, obtuse and impotent; like those of his first infancy before 
he outgrew his narrow shrine, 


Inque Jovis dextrd fictile fulmen erat.” 


But it is otherwise with the fierce Divinities of the extreme 
North, who still look grim enough’ to scare away their would-be 
spoilers. ‘The Giants of the Frost and of the Mountains still 
tremble when Thor brandishes his hammer ‘a the Kingdom of 
Thrudwanger; and although the slippery nimbleness of the Ger- 
man Literary Sceptics may find an issue through the now languid 
Styx and its ninefold girdle, Lok, nevertheless, and his grisly 
progeny, the Wolf Feunis, the great Serpent of Midgard and the 


af 
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_ terrific Hela, prohibit all escape from Niflhem. We enter, 
a. therefore, upon the History of the Northmen without fear of 


being compelled to unlearn hereafter whatever we now take pains 
to learn. Its early parts avowedly belong to Gods and Heroes, 


aes aud therefore may be read much as we “read the Theogony of 
‘ Hesiod, or the Bibliotheca of Apollodorus; may be believed as 
we beheve the primeval loves of Uranus and Terra, or the me- 
pt diwval Knight Errantry of Hercules and ‘Theseus; and as the 
in History approaches times which enable it to mingle with the re- 
ae cords of less barbarous Nations, the pains of those best acquainted 
a with its original authorities have fortunately been employed, for 
a: the most part, not in diminishing, but in substantiating its authen- 
Te Upon those original authorities Mr. Wheaton professes to 
ie found his volume; they consist of collections made by learned in- 
ey dividuals and associations in Denmark, Norway and Sweden; of 


ancient Historical Songs and Sagas; and especially of the writ- 
ings of Snorro Sturleson, the most ancient and valuable Historio- 
| grapher of Norway, whose Works belong to the close of the XIIth 
Bi: and the beginning of the X1L1th Centuries. ‘To these materials 
3 Mr. Wheaton informs us that he has added all the lights which 

can be drawn either from the modern National Historians, as 
Scheening, Sum and Geijar; or from the able foreigners who 
have addressed themselves to similar pursuits, as Mr. Depping in 
his notices of the Norman Maritime Expeditions, or Mr. Sharon 
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Turner in the Listory of the Anglo-Saxons. With the first class 
of the above-named authorities we are unable to claim acquaint- 
ance; in the second, it is plain that Mr. Wheaton is thoroughly 
well read; and even if he does not produce many facts with which 
the writers upon whom he relies have not previously rendered us 
familiar, and does not always arrange those which he produces in 
the most lucid order, still it is not possible but that his Work must 
possess considerable value; since it compresses, in an easily ac- 
cessible volume of moderate limits, a great mass of information 
which otherwise must be hunted out from remote and widely 
scattered sources. 

We shall hasten over the first chapter, which contains a notice 
of all that little acquaintance which the Greeks and Romans pos- 
sessed of Scandinavia—a chapter which belongs, indeed, rather 
to the History of Human Ignorance than of Human Knowledge. 
It may suffice to say, that of those Countries which Herodotus be- 
lieved to be impenetrable on account of a perpetual rain of fea- 
thers, T acitus, six centuries later, asserted that the inhabitants fed 
on grass. Itis not before the VIII[th and I1Xth Centuries that 
we obtain any information oa which dependence can be placed 
respecting Norway, Denmark and Sweden, and we then discover, 
to our astonishment, that Countries hitherto scarcely known even 
by name, showed themselves all at once in possession of an ex- 
tensive and predominant maritime power, soon destined to become 
the scourge and the terror of Europe. 

But before we enter upon the wholesale Piracy of the Vikingr, 
we must accompany Mr, Wheaton some steps in his account of 
their gradual nautical discoveries. ‘The Orcades and the Faroer 
Isles seem to have been known to them at a very early date. 
Iceland, or, as they first named it, Sna@/and (the land of snow), 
was discovered about the middle of the [Xth Century; they 
ascertained it to be an Island, and in spite of its perpetual snows, 
its subterraneous fires, its boiling lavas and its dreary face of 
sterility, the love of the marvellous, and that instinct which forci- 
bly prompts men to announce themselves as witnesses of wonders, 
induced the first crew which had trodden its shores to vaunt it, on 
their return home, as blessed with a delicious climate and a pro- 
lific soil, in which “ milk dropped from every plant, and butter 
from every twig.” In this Hyperborean Land of Cocaigne, 
moreover, domestic animals could live in the open air throughout 
winter, wood was abundant, salmon and other fish glutted the 
rivers, whales and walrusses disported oleaginously on the seas. 
«This was the land,” it was then said, “ in which man might live 
free from the tyranny of Kings and Lords”—and we heartily wish 
all the Civic and County-meeting praters respecting that tyranny, 
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would at once try an experiment which might cool their fervour. 
“ Teeland,” it is sti// said to this day, by its natives, “ is the best 
land on which the Sun shines!” 

After representations thus glowing, it can be no wonder that 
the land of promise was soon colonized; and some of the new 
settlers adopted a discreet and pious method of ascertaining the 
spot on which they might most advantageously establish their 
dwelling places. ‘They took with them the consecrated door- 
posts of their Norwegian houses, threw them into the sea as they 
approached the shore, and built upon that part of the beach on 
which they were cast. Sometimes, indeed, winds, waves and cur- 
rents were troublesome, and drifted the oracular portals out of 
sight; and not all the adventurers could be so fortunately un- 
happy as the devout Ingolf, who, after three years pursuit of his 
lost lintels, found them on the most unpromising spot in the 
Island, and abiding by his vow, in spite of the sneers of his com- 
panions, fixed his abode on the site of Reykiavik, the present 
Capital. 

Greenland was discovered about a Century later; and the New 
World, so much longer to continue a mystery to more civilized 
nations, was known to the Scandinavians not many years after- 
wards, It is plain, from a computation of the length of the 
shortest day, made in the year 1002, that the Savages of the North 
had even then penetrated to the latitude of Boston, But to re- 
vert to Iceland. When the petty Norwegian King Thorolf was 
outlawed by Harald Harfager, he determined, in consequence of 
an oracular admonition from Thor, to settle on the same coast 
which had received Ingolf about ten years before. ‘Thorolf, after 
the manner of his times, which did not object to a union of Church 
and State, was both King and Priest of his Clan; and he set sail, 
carrying with him accordingly his own peculiar and personal pro- 
perty, together with the Regalia and Pontificalia also; amon 
which latter are mentioned the earth upon which the throne of 
Thor had been placed, the Idol of that God, and the greater part 
of the wooden work of his Temple. Since Thorolf possessed 
greater sanctity of character than his predecessor, his pilot, when 
in sight of land, was to be more dignified than that of Ingolf; and 
he followed the guidance of the columns of the Sanctuary, upon 
which was carved an image of his Deity. For the classical 
ploughshare by which a Roman would have traced the future 
boundaries of his settlement, the Norwegian Chieftain substituted 
his wilder national custom, walking round his limits with a burning 
firebrand, and kindling the grass into a blaze. A dwelling-house 
for himself, and a ‘Temple for Thor were his earliest edifices. 
‘The latter contained the original columns, happily borne on 
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shore, into which were fastened the Divine nails (regin-naglar), 
Within the Sanctuary was placed a silver ring, weighing two 
ounces, which, like the dagger of Hudibras, served a double pur- 
pose, being employed both in the ministration of oaths, and also 
as an ornament for the Priest-King’s person on days of solemn 
assembly, Grievous is it to be compelled to add, that a Polity 
and a Religion thus gorgeously and hopefully commenced, should 
a few years have become a prey to bloody and long-continued 
euds, 

The first Christian Missionary landed in Iceland in 981, 
(exactly a century after its settlement by the Northmen,) when 
Frederick, a German Priest, was imported by a native whom he 
had baptized. But the ancient Religion was not immediately 
eradicated. ‘Twenty years after the introduction of the new Faith, 
some fresh Missionaries had converted a large auditory by the 
fervour of their eloquence, when an eruption of Hecla was an- 
nounced to the assembly. ‘ It is the wrath of Thor and Odin!” 
exclaimed the vacillating Neophytes; “ And what excited their 
wrath when the rocks on which we now tread were a glowing 
torrent of lava?” was the keen and convincing reply of one of their 
own Priests. ‘The heathen party, bent upon atonement for the 
sacrilege of their Countrymen, announced that they would sacrifice 
two human victims from each district of the filends and the 
Missionaries, with more zeal than knowledge, determined to 
manifest that they were not inferior in courage, by the devotion of 
a similar number of their own body. ‘These differences were re- 
conciled by the wise speech of a Légsigomadr, or Promulgator 
of the Law, who persuaded the inhabitants to be baptized, to de- 
stroy their Idols and Temples, and to abstain from public worship 
of the ancient Deities. Private worship, it was added, the ex- 
posure of infants, the eating of horse-flesh, and other practices not 
inconsistent with the precepts of Christianity, might still be tole- 
rated. ‘These latter exceptions were made in consequence of fear 
of famine, and so soon as that fear was removed, the customs also 
to which it had given rise were speedily abandoned. 

The Roman Alphabet was naturalized in Iceland, together with 
Christianity, but the letters were applied to writing the native 
Language, not that of Rome; and the Runic traditions, as yet 
preserved orally, began to assume permanent forms. ‘The Skalds 
(the joint Poets and Historians of Scandinavia) were the Eulo- 
gists and the Chroniclers of Kings; and Kings themselves did 
not disdain *to be numbered in their sacred Order; for in the 
1Xth Century Ragnar Lodbrok, his Queen and their Sons, be- 
longed to that calling. Nor were the Skalds less Warriors than 
Poets, Like Taillefer, at the Battle of Hastings, they shared the 
dangers of the field; and when King Olaf Tryggvason arranged 
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his Skalds around his person, on the eve of an engagement, it was 
with an admonition—* Now you shall sing not merely what you 
have heard from the reports of others, but that which you have seen 
with your own eyes.” The Royal taste inclined far more to Epic 
than to Epigram; and it was the zécov rather than the zoioy of the 
Stagyrite which was most sure of attaining reward and patronage. 
‘« Listen to my lay, O King,” was the urgent request of the Skald 
‘Thoraren,* as Canute the Great was rising one day from table; 
‘ Listen to my lay; it is very short.’ ‘ And are you not 
ashamed,” was the indignant answer of the King, “ to do what no 
one else has dared—to write a short poem upon me? Unless you 
produce more than thirty strophes by this time to-morrow, your 
life is forfeited.” Thoraren had first written in the style called Fok, 
but now, aware of his danger, he adopted that called Tog-dressa, 
produced the required mvoice of stanzas, saved his head, and re- 
ceived fifty marks of silver to boot. ‘Taking this love of lengthi- 
ness into consideration, some of the feats of the Skalds avouch a 
yetentiveness of memory which excites astonishment. One of 
them sang before King Harald Sigurdson, sixty different lays in 
one evening, and when asked if he knew more, replied that he had 
just as many again at the service of his auditors. 

The most remarkable portion of Icelandic Literature, the first 
[dda, (any one of the etymologies of which compilation speaks 
the nature of its contents,) is attributed to so early a date as the 
close of the XIth Century, and to the labours of Samund Sig- 
musson,a Priest, who, from his extraordinary attainments, acquired 
the title of Hin I'rode, or the Learned. It is of little conse- 
quence, unless to a staunch gazchound of derivations, whether we 
track the name of this Work with Olaus Magnus to edo-—with 
Gudmundus Andrex to ty3y, or avia—with Bishop Resenius to 
arra, or the Anglo-Saxon Lede, grev—or with Arno Magnus to 
of, ratio; all these sources manifestly tend alike to a common 
meaning, that of a Miscellaneous Collection of Mythology; and 
we therefore unhesitatingly dismiss the less pregnant suggestion of 
Biornas de Skardza, who mentions an estate of Scemund which 
bore the name of Odde. It should be observed, however, that 
Semund’s claim is not altogether undisputed; that the Edda does 
not appear to have been attributed to him by any authority earlier 
than that of Brynjolf, who first transcribed it from a MS, in 
16389; and that Brynjolf is said to have annexed Swmund’s name 
for no other reason except that he was reputed the most learned 
man of his time, These particulars appear to have escaped 
Mr. Wheaton, who also scarcely does justice to the first printed 


* Warton relates this ancedote of a Skald whom he calls Loftunga,—Hist. Engl, Poet. 
Ist Diss, p. xlvii. Ed, 8vo. 
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edition of the Edda, published in 1665 by Resenius, grandson of 
the Bishop of the same name just mentioned, and Professor of 
Law and Ethics at Copenhagen. That Work is accompanied 
with a most learned and voluminous Preface, to which it is im- 
possible but that every subsequent editor must be largely in- 
debted; while its unhappy writer encounters the fate of all 
archaical elucidators, who after smoothing rough places, and 
breaking ground for their more lucky successors, are overwhelmed 
and forgotten beneath the huge superstructure for which them- 
selves have laid the foundation. Resenius deserves well of his 
Country, and of Literature in general, for that which he per- 
formed; and it is no disparagement to him that his single 
exertions have been far exceeded, after the lapse of more than a 
century and a half, by a band of Savans acting under National 
authority, and possessed of boundless new resources. In conse- 

uence of a magnificent bequest of a large collection of Icelandic 
MSS. made to the University of Copenhagen by Arna Magnus- 
sen, a Commission, named after the testator, the Royal Arna- 
Magnean, undertook a new Edition of the Edda, and the first 
volume of their joint labours appeared in 1787. No literary 
gestation with sbish we are acquainted ever proved so tedious 
as that of the second and third volumes of this great Work, the 
last of which was not born till 1828, or forty-one years after its 
eldest brother. From the incidental notices of the most ancient 
Edda, given by Mallet, Percy, Warton, Gray and Herbert, the 
English reader, perhaps, already knows as much as he will be 
very solicitous to learn respecting that most dark, involved and 
mysterious Book, which its first Editor has not unaptly described 
when he calls it sud obscuritate Sphingis fere enigmatibus magis 
iexplicita. But those who are fortunate enough to possess the 
Mythological Lexicon, by Professor Finn Magnussen, appended 
to the third volume of the Arna-Magnean Edition, and which 
may be procured separately from the main Work, may venture 
upon its riddles with scarcely less confidence of success than that 
which animated C£dipus. It is, perhaps, the most copious and 
complete production of its kind ever executed by Man, 

With the Second Edda, the Prose arrangement of Scandinavian 
Mythology, compiled by Snorre Sturleson, about a century after 
the appearance of the elder Work, we of the South are well ac- 
quainted, by the translations of Mallet and Percy. The Skalda 
annexed to it, has wisely been left in the original Tongue; for 
any attempted version must have worn its interpreter to the grave 
by exhaustion, and its readers by ennui. It is described to be an 
Art of Poetry more after the manner of Bysshe or Trusler, than 
of Aristotle or Horace; a sort of Gradus ad Parnassum, or as 
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the Skalds themselves might name it “ a Dip into the Fountain 
of Minir.” Part of it is really arranged like our Schoolboy’s 
Repository of longs and shorts, as a Dictionary of Poetical syn- 
onymes, epithets, and extracts. In another part, Snorre Sturle- 
son hinnstlf illustrates the various kinds of admissible metre, de- 
dicating one strophe to the elucidation of each species, till he 
arrives “at one hundred and six in all. This author, the most 
learned and the most wealthy man of his days, was well skilled in 
Classical no less than in native Literature: and his reputation 
may be rested with far greater security upon his [etmskring/la, or 
Annals of the Norwegian Kings, than upon the Prose “Edda. 
Nevertheless, his History has found its Niebuhr in the erudite 
Miiller, who esteems it as no more than a compilation from the 
ancient Sagas, the mytho-romantic and Historical Legends both 
in prose and verse, which were abundantly ready to any writer’s 
hand. ‘That part of Sturleson’s Work is so founded the author 
himself avows, but that the who/e is not so, there is, we think, suf- 
ficient evidence from the commencement of his simple and digni- 
fied proemium; a paragraph which might have flowed from “the 
ven of an Athenian. “In this Book I have caused to be re- 
corded from the traditions of the wise men, the History of ancient 
events, and of the great deeds of the Kings and Heroes who have 
reigned over the Countries of the North, where the Danish Lan- 
guage Is spoken.’ Surely we may believe that the “ traditions of 
the wise men” are here intended to be distinguished as authorities 
of a higher’ and more authentic class than the “ Old Songs or 
Historical lays which constituted the delight of our ancestors,” 
afterwards noticed as another of the sources from which his ma- 
terials are supplic dd; and we may separate the two, like the dqus 
and the isopiy of He rodotus. If a defence were needed for Stur- 
leson’s determination not to reject Legends altogether from his 
narrative, itis amply given in the fine words of Milton, who has 
trodden a similar course, ‘* Nevertheless, seeing that ofttimes 
relations heretofore accounted fabulous have been after found to 
contain in them many footsteps and reliques of something true ; 
as what we read in Poets, of the Flood, and Giants, little believed 
till undoubted witnesses taught us that all was not feigned; I 
have therefore determmed to bestow the telling over even of these 
reputed tales, be it for nothing else but in favour of our English 
Poets and Rhetonictans, who by their art well know how to use 
them judic iously.’ And heartily, indeed, 1s Milton to be 
thanked for having written his ope ning Rocks on the above plan, 
if it were only that he has furnishe d a better commentary on 


* History of England, Book I,, ad init, 
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Spenser’s otherwise unintelligible allusions to British History 
than can be found even in Geoffry of Monmouth himself. 

That we may not entangle ourselves in the peculiarly dark tra- 
ditions of the migration of Odin, be there one or many of that 
name, (for there are scarcely fewer pretenders to his title than 
there are to those of Bacchus and Hercules,) we are content to 
admit him and his Court at once to full possession of divinity; 
and we shall leave behind us, in like manner, not only Gods, 
Demigods, and Heroes, but even the earlier mortal Kings who, 
from. their proximity of blood, are wrapped in genealogy and 
History almost equally obscure with that of their celestial pre- 
decessors. In passing on to the Vikingr, and their Piratical ex- 
peditions to the South, we begin sensibly to feel the want of ar- 
rangement which we have before noticed as one of M r. Wheaton’s 
defects.’ We cannot discover any system upon which he has 
proposed to frame his narrative; and neglecting those which were 
most obvious, the one dependent upon chronology, the other 
upon territorial division, he leads us in his VIIth Chapter 
through Piracies committed in England between the years 735 
and 851; transports us in the VILIth to France, from 807 to 
863 ; ithe in his Xth to England; and then, to the end of the 
Volume, traces and traverses, very much as Dr, Faustus does in 
the Nursery rhymes, across every sea, and over every shore which 
was penetrated by “ the horses of the Wave.” ‘To preserve any 
continuity of story in this labyrinth is manifestly impossible; and 
our sole hope is to make a lucky dash, here and there, at some 
striking incident, in order to preserve it from the great Mahls- 
trom in which it might otherwise perish. 

Throughout the History of Mankind, ferocity appears to have 
exhibited itself in 1ts.most odious forms, wherever it has been let 
loose upon the seas; and all Pirates, be they the Vikingr, the 
Dalmatian Uscocchi, or the Buccaneers of America, have perpe- 
trated atrocities at which Humanity revolts. The causes are 
easily assigned. Banditti, of every description, are alike actuated 
by the fever of perpetual change and disquietude; by a reckless- 
ness of their own lives, which produces yet greater recklessness as 
to those of others; by unrestrained cupidity of plunder; by an in- 
ward consciousness, never to be escaped, that they are abhorred out- 
casts, without brotherhood or community with the rest of mankind ; 
and by a brutalized determination, resulting from all these sources, 
of living solely for the moment. But the land-robber in his fastness 
is not altogether without some feeling that he has a home, not for 
the morrow perhaps, but at least for the day ; and he is not ut- 
terly excluded from the mitigating influence of domestic ties. 
With the Sea kings of the North, on the contrary, it was a point 
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of honour and of pride, never to sleep under a roof, never to 
drink mead round a hearth; ravage was their amusement no less 
than their profession; the torch and the sword were to them as the 
loom and the plough; their daily bread was sought by their sails; 
and their houses were on the Ocean. Glory, } in their eyes, was 
estimated by the extent of the destruction which they worked ; 
Nobility was evinced and enhanced by the frequency of the re- 
petition of murders; and to spare an enemy, or to recoil from the 
infliction of torture, seemed no less a proof of degenerate blood 
and unmanly weakness, than to be backward in the fight, or to 
shrink under their own suffering. ‘The paroxysms of temporary 
plrenzy to which the Berserker, as they were called, excited 
themselves, either by surrender to the utmost disorders of imagi- 
nation and the violence of bodily orgasm; or, perhaps, aided by 
the stimulus of drunkenness, resembled in their effects the Muck- 
running of the Indians. Under the influence of that fury, which 
once was esteemed a divine affiatus, the miserable fanatics tore 
off their clothing, howled like wild beasts, bit their shields, and 
scoured the neighbourhood, aiming death-blows indiscriminately 
at all whom they encountered, ‘They roared, says one of the 
Skalds, as if they carried War in their very heartstrings. ‘The 
Savages, the “unselves, at length discovered that the existence of 
this privileged madness was incompatible with that of their own 
fierce and lawless union; to act as a Berserker, therefore, was 
proclaimed disgraceful, prohibited under severe penalties, and 
ultimately punished by 

Such were some of the habits of the Pirates who, according to 
the best authorities, made their first genre on the English 
Coast in the year 787, to explore, as William of Malmesbury 
eently terms their savage invasion, the soil and the courage of the 
Pe ‘ople. One of their enterprises, which has claimed most atten- 
tion both from our Chroniclers and their own, occurred within a 
Century from that time. Considerable difficulty, indeed, exists 
in any precise assignment of the chronology of Ragnar Lodbrok, 
from the occurrence of the name of Ella, (with whom he was not 
contemporary,) as King of Northumbria during his inroads. The 
clumsy hypothesis so often advanced for the solution of similar 
problems, that there were ¢éwo persons of the same name, between 
whom the facts accredited of one must be shared, has been em- 
ployed im this case also, as in many others; but rather than 
adopt so poor an expedient, we are content to own that the doubt 
is not to be explained, ‘The English Chroniclers do not agree 
in-all particulars relative to Ragnar Lodbrok’s invasion, but we 
may collect that, mm 795, he burned and plundered 
and slew or enslaved its Monks, Pagani ab aquilonalt climate 
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navali exercitu, ut aculeati crabrones, ad Brithanniam advenien- 
tes, hac illacque, ut dirissimi lupi, discurrentes, predantes, mor- 
dentes, interficientes, &c., are the words in which the Monk of 
Durham describes the ferocious band who followed the Northern 
King; and who, in the next year, were wrecked on the same 
coast, when their leader was put to a cruel death. From the 
Skalds we learn many other particulars relative to this Hero; and 
his Quida, or Death song, even if it be not (as it probably és not) 
the composition either of himself, or his second wife Aslauga, is 
acknowledgedly of so high antiquity as to entitle it to be received 
without hesitation, as an accurate picture of contemporary manners, 
We shall offer a brief summary of its contents, for the sake of their 
characteristic imagery. ‘ We fought with swords” are the words 
commencing twenty-eight out of the twenty-nine stanzas of which 
this Ode consists. ‘The first act by which Ragnar Lodbrok was 
deemed man, and won his bride ‘Thora, the wife of his youth, 
was the destruction of an enormous serpent in Gothland; the 
adventure also obtained for him the name Lod-brog, (shaggy 
breeches,) because, previously to the encounter, he clad himself 
(like More, of More Hall,) in rough culottes. In the Straits 
of Eirar, while he was still young, he poured out rivers of blood 
for the wolf, and spread an ample banquet for the yellow-footed 
Eagle. The Ocean was one wound, and the Raven waded in the 
gore of the slain. On the Danube he conquered eight Barons 
when in his twenticth year. At Helsing he sent inhabitants to 
the Hall of Odin, and when he sailed up the Vistula, the sword 
grinned at the coats of mail. In the Land of Vals his sword cut 
the paintings of the shields. Before Boring-holmi, at Barda- 
fyrda, and, in the Land of the Flemings, many a Virgin bewailed 
the slaughter. At Ainglanes, says Lodbrog with a sarcasm at 
Christianity, we celebrated a Mass of weapons. In the bay of 
Hiedming his followers held aloft magic shields im the day of 
battle; and in the strophe which describes that engagement, and 
in many others which follow, expressions are employed, strongly 
illustrating the wild rapture and grim delight with which the 
Northmen went forth to Battle; coupling in their excited Fancy 
the joimt imagery of “ Fierce wars and faithful loves.” After 
stating that the helmets were shattered, he adds, “ the pleasure 
of that day was like the embrace of a fair Virgin.” ‘This, indeed, 
is wooing the sword as a mistress, and being enamoured of 
slaughter! Again, the pleasure of another day, in the Northum- 
brian land, (probably Let of the burning of Lindisfarn,) was 
“like kissing a young widow at the highest seat of the table.” 
In the Isles of the South, Lodbrog sustained a defeat, and when 
in the shower of arms, Rogvaldur, his son, fell, the birds of prey 
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bewailed his death, for they lost him who prepared their banquets. 
At Skioldgr they carved out with their weapons a plenteous feast 
for the wolves of the sea, and the ships were all besmeared with 
crimson, as if, for niany days, the maidens had brought and 
poured forth wine. The lances which were shivered at Olnug 
appeared like flying Dragons; and it was in that battle that the 
Ring was captured, As he approaches the moment of his fate 


he continues to rise in strength of language expressive of con- 
tempt of death. | 


“* He who aspires to the love of his Mistress ought to be dauntless in 
the clash of arms. I know a banquet is preparing by the Father of the 
Gods. Soon in the splendid Hall of Odin we shall drink mead out of 
the skulls of our enemies, A brave man shrinks not at death. I shull 
utter no repining words as | come near to the Palace of the Gods. We 
fought with swords, O, that the sons of Aslauga knew! O that my chil- 
dren knew the sufferings of their Father! that numerous serpents, filled 
with poison, tear me to pieces. Soon would they be here, soon would 
they wage bitter war with their swords. I gave a mother to my chil- 
dren, from whom they inherit a valiant heart. We fought with swords. 
Now I touch on my last moments. I receive a deadly hurt from the 
viper. A serpent inhabits the hall of my heart. Soon shall my sons 
black their swords in the blood of Ella. They wax red with fury. They 
burn with rage. Those gallant youths will not rest till they have avenged 
their father. We fought with swords. Battles, fifty and one, have 
been fought under my banners. From my early youth I learnt to dye 
my sword in crimson. I never yet could find a King more valiant than 
myself. The Gods now invite me tothem. Death is not to be lamented. 
"Lis with joy I cease. The Goddesses of Destiny are come to fetch me. 
Odin hath sent them from the habitation of the Gods. I shall be joy- 
fully received into the highest seat; I shall quaff full goblets among the 
Gods. The hours of my life are past away. I die laughing.” 


Lagiande skal eg deia! Ridens morior, are the spirited words 
with which this noble Ode concludes. Perhaps the exact expres- 


sion which some of the Sagas put into Ragnar’s dying lips are 
yet more in character. 


“We are told in the Sagas, that Ragnar raled his realms in peace, 
ignorant, as well as his Queen Aslauga, in what regions his sons then 
were. But the rumours of their exploits reached his ear, his jealousy 
was excited, and he determined to set forth an expedition that should 
rival their fame. For this purpose, he ordered two vessels of immense 
size to be built, such as ol Saas before been seen in the North. In 
the mean time, ‘ the arrow,’ the signal of war, being sent through all his 
kingdom, summoned his Champions to arms, and his fleet was soon 
equipped and filled with warriors. With this apparently inadequate 
force, he set sail, contrary to the advice of Aslatiga, to attack that part 
of England which had formerly been the scene of the exploits of his 
predecessors, Ivar Vidfadme, Harald Hildetand, and Sigurdr Ring. The 
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expedition was driven back again to port by a tempest, when the Queen 
repeated her warning, and accompanied it with the gift of a magical 
garment, to ward off danger. Ragnar again put to sea, and was at last 
shipwrecked on the English coast. In this emergency his courage did 
not desert him, but he pushed forward with his small band to ravage and 
plunder. Ella collected his forces to repel the invader, Ragnar, 
clothed with the enchanted garinent he had received from his be 

Aslauga, and armed with the spear with which he had slain the guardian 
serpent of Thora,* four times pierced the Saxon ranks, dealing death on 
every side, whilst his own body was invulnerable to the blows of his 
enemies. His friends and champions fell one by one around him, and 
he was at last taket prisoner alive. Being asked who he was, lie pre- 
served an indignant silence. Then King Ella said, ‘ If this man will 
not speak, he shall endure so much the beaviet punisliment for his ob- 
duracy and contempt.’ So he ordered him to be thrown into the dun- 
geon full of serpents, where he should remain till he told his name. 
Ragnar, being thrown into the dungeon, sat there along time before the 
serpents attacked him ; which being noticed by the spectators, they said 
he must be a brave man indeed whom neither arms nor vipers could 
hurt. Ella, hearing this, ordered his enchanted vest to be stripped off, 
and, soon afterwards, the serpents clung to him on all sides, Then 
- Ragnar said, ‘How the young cubs would roar if they knew what the 

old boar suffers,’ and expired with a laugh of defiance.’’—pp. 152, 153. 


The Sons of Ragnar Lodbrok were scarcely less celebrated 
than their Father, and within a year after his death they fearfully 
avenged it. Already leagued with Hastings, a Frenchman by 
birth, but early transported to Norway, in which Country he was 
educated and naturalized, they had ravaged the dominions of the 
weak Charles the Bald. ‘The reliques of St. Martin, seasonably 
carried round the ramparts, had preserved Tours from their as- 
sault; but Bjorn, one of Ragnar’s sotis, invulnerable ee 
the magic arts of his mother, unless in the side over which he 
wore ati iron plate (whence he drew his name Idrnsida, Céte de 
fer, Ironside), penetrated the Seine, the Oise, the Loire, and the 

aronne; wintered during two seasons m France; besieged 
Paris; was bought off by a payment of 7000 Ibs. of silver; aud 
on his return home, alluding to the exhibition at Tours, informed 
his Countrymen that the 'rench were a nation of cowards, among 
whiom the dead were more to be feared than the living. About 
twelve years afterwards, the same marauders again attacked Paris, 
which on that occasion they sacked and burned. ‘Then, havitg 
heard of the great wealth of Romie, but not possessing very accu- 


* “ This alludes to the poetical history of Ragnar, in which he is fepresented as 
obtaining his first bride, a, by slaying the reptile or t, Ormur, by whom 
she was guarded against importanate suitors, which is al to in the first stanza 
of the Lodbrokarquida, and is elegantly related by Saxo-Grammaticus, probably frot. 


some other ancient lay, lib. ix. p. 261.” 
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rate knowledge of its site, they determined to sail for Italy; where, 
on entering the port of Luna, they believed themselves to be 
under the walls of the Eternal City, which Hastings undertook 
to win by stratagem. 


“He feigned to be dangerously ill; his camp resounded with the 
lamentations of his followers ; he declared his intention of leaving the 
rich booty he had acquired to the church, provided they would grant 
him sepulture in holy nd. The wild howl of the Normans soon 
announced the death of their chieftain. The inhabitants followed the 
funeral procession to the church; but at the moment they were about 
to deposit his apparently lifeless body, Hastings started up from his 
coffin, and, seizing his sword, struck down the officiating bishop. His 
followers instantly obeyed this signal of treachery: they drew from 
under their garments their concealed weapons, massacred the clergy and 
others who assisted at the ceremony, and spread havoc and consternation 
throughout the town. Having thus become master of Luna, the Nor- 
man chieftain discovered his error, and found that he was still far from 
Rome, which was not likely to fall so easy a prey. After having trans- 
pee on board his barks the wealth of the city, as well as the most 

autiful women, and the young men capable of bearing arms or of 
rowing, he put to sea, intending to return to the North.”—pp. 165, 166. 


And now, in spite of the anachronism, they took vengeance for 
the cruel death of their Father, by inflicting one yet more barba- 
rous upon his conqueror, Ella. 


“According to the Sagas, the sons of Ragnar were waging war in 
the kingdoms of the South (Sudr-riki), when their royal father was 
slain, in Northumbria. After their return to Denmark, they received 
the first news of his tragical death, from the messengers of Ella, sent to 
propitiate their hostility. The messengers of the Anglo-Saxon King 
found them feasting in their hall. They entered, and approached the 
seat of Ivar. Sigurdr Snakes-eye (Snogdje) played at chess with 
Huitserk the Brave; whilst Bjorn Ironside polished the handle of his 
spear in the middle pavement of the hall. e messengers saluted Ivar 
with ‘due reverence, and told him they were sent by King Ella, to 
announce the death of their royal father. As they began to unfold their 
tale, Sigurdr and Huitserk dropped their game, carefully weighing what 
was said. Bjérn stood in the midst of the hall, leaning on his spear: 
but Ivar diligently inquired by what means, and by what kind of death, 
his father had perished ; which the messengers related, from his first 
arrival in England till his death, When, in the course of their narra- 
tive, they came to the words of the dying King—‘ How the young 
whelps would roar, if they knew their father’s fate,’ Bjorn grasped the 
handle of his spear so fast, that the prints of his fingers remained ; and 
when the tale was done, dashed the spear in pieces. Huitserk 
the chess-board so bard with his hands, that they bled. Sigurdr was so 
wrapt in attention that he cut himself to the bone with a knife, with 
which he was paring his nails. Ivar, above all, anxiously inquiring, 
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changed colour continually, now red, now black, now pale, whilst he 
struggled to re his kindling wrath. 

“ Huitserk the Brave, who first broke silence, ag sat to begin their 
_ revenge by the death of the messengers; which Ivar forbid, commanding 


them to go in peace wherever they would, and if they wanted anythin 
they should be supplied. 


“Their mission being fulfilled, the delegates, passing through the 
hall, went down to their ships ; and the wind being favourable, returned 
safely to their King. Ella, bearing from them how his message had 


_ been received by the princes, said that he foresaw that of all the bro- 
thers, Ivar, or none was to be feared. 

“ The Northern Sagas and the Anglo-Saxon chronicles agree in the 
rest of the pee except that the latter make the Northmen land in ~ 
East-Anglia, before they proceed to attack Northumbria, and the former 
represent that Ivar professed friendship for King Ella, and afterwards 
treacherously betrayed him to his brothers. Having wintered in Hast- 
Anglia, they sailed in the spring to attack King Ella, who had usurped 
the throne of Deira from Osbert. The two rivals made peace with each 
other, and united their forces against the common enemy. The battle 
took place at York, and the Anglo-Saxons were entirely routed. ‘The 
sons of Ragnar inflicted a cruel and savage retaliation on Ella for his 
barbarous treatment of their father. According to a strange and cruel 
custom of the savage Vikingar, they ordered the form of an eagle to be 
cut on Ella’s back; the sides to be separated from the back bone, and 
the lungs to be drawn out through the aperture.”’—pp. 188, 189. , 


Northumbria thus became a kingdom of the Northmen, who 
swayed the whole district from the Humber to the Tyne; and 
not content, as heretofore, with plunder, resolved on occupation. 
The tragic death of Edmund, monarch of East Anglia, first cru- 
elly scourged, then bound to a tree and made a mark for the 
bow, till his sufferings were terminated by beheading, placed 
another kingdom of the Octarchy under the dominion of the 
Northmen. The long struggle with Alfred ensued; but this is 
too glorious and too important a period of our History to permit 
abridgment. It would seem that the residence of the Northmen 
in England contributed to their general civilization; for although, 
notwithstanding the expulsion of Hastings and Alfred’s final tri- 
umphs, hostilities were fiercely renewed under the reign of Edward 
the Elder, his successor, we read of a friendly intercourse be- 
tween Athelstane, the following Anglo-Saxon lies, and Harald, 
the contemporary Sovereign of Norway. Costly presents were 
interchanged; and when the Norwegian committed his Son 
Hakon to be educated at the Anglo-Saxon Court, he accompa- 
nied the mission by a gorgeous ship, adorned with a golden prow 
aud purple sails, and fortified with a pavissade of richly gilt 
shields. Athelstane returned a golden-hilted sword, with a blade 
of marvellous temper. A different and less agreeable colouring 
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is given to this incident by Snorre Sturleson. He accuses 
Athelstane of endeavouring to entrap the King of Norway mto an 
acknowledgment of Feudal subjection, by instractiag his envoy to 
present the hilt of the sword to the Prince’s acceptance ; whoever 
received it in that manner being esteemed liege man of the donor, 
When Harald discovered the artifice, he retorted it by despatching 
one of his illegitimate children to England, and ordering that he 
should be placed on Athelstane’s knee, with an announcement that 
the King of Norway commanded him to nourish his bastard; the 
bringing up another man’s child being, according to our manners, 
says the Chronicler, a manifest concession of the Father’s supe- 
riority. 

The conquest of Northumbria and the great victory at Bruna- 
burgh, evince how little good-will towards Athelstane was 
transmitted by Harald to his sons. Brunaburgh, somewhere m 
Northumbria, witnessed the singular spectacle of two Vikingr, 
with 300 companions, volunteering as Condoétiert to serve against 
their own Countrymen; and to the prowess of Egill and Thorolf, 
the latter of whom perished on the bloody field, may be ascribed 
in great measure the triumph of the Anglo-Saxons. If it be a 
- matter of surprise to hear that in the days of the Virgin Queen 

“the grave Lord Keeper led the Brawls,” what will be said to 
the appearance of the Custodier of the Seals and Mace at the 
head of a squadron of horse? Yet it was the Chancellor Turketal 
whose charge at a critical moment decided the fortune of the day 
at Brunaburgh. No one who has read Mr. Sharon Turner’s 
spirited and admirable Mosaic piece of that Battle,—in which our 
pleasure is so immeasurably increased when we call to mind that 
its highly picturesque effect is obtained not, as in ordinary writers, 
by the sacrifice of accuracy to Imagination, but, on the contrary, 
by a religious adherence to recorded facts——No one who has 

ever glanced at those best pages of Mr. ‘Turner’s best Work, can 
have forgotten how the Chancellor, heading some veteran Lon- 
doners and the men of Worcestershire, attacked a weak point of 
the enemy’s line, pierced the Orkneymen, the Picts, the Cum- 
brians, and the Scots, and encountered the King of the Gram- 
me hand to hand. To this derring-do of a Patriarch of the 

‘oolsack may be attributed the death of five Kings on the field, 
and the first establishment of the Monarchy of all England in the 
person of Athelstane. 7 

In his account of the establishment of Rollo and his followers 
in Normandy, Mr. Wheaton relies solely upon the Scandinavian 
writers, to the utter rejection of the Normans themselves, whom 
he describes as having mvented various fabulous tales in order to 
gratify the vanity of their Princes. We are sorry for this Nie- 
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buhrism on many accounts. Ina period of History so remote and 
so little known to general readers as that of the Norman settlement, 
it is as well that we should have the power of choosing from eve 

attainable authority; and we do not by any means think because 
one narrative is bald and meagre, and another is copious and 
embellished, that the preponderance of authenticity necessarily 
belongs to the former. EF such were the admitted test of His- 
torical truth, Mr. Salmon and Dr. Mavor would be the most 
trustworthy, as they are assuredly the least attractive, of all 
writers who have treated of things past. We much doubt whe- 


ther Mr. Wheaton would have made any deviation from truth, © 


and we are quite certain he would have materially added to the 
interest of his pages, if he had exercised his judgment in selectin 
passages from Duchesne’s Normannica; and especially if he ha 
interwoven such materials from Orderic Vitalis as belong to his 
subject. Let us hear how insipidly the story of the Norman 
line, from the Sire of its founder to his great descendant the 
Conqueror of England, is dismissed by Snorre in a few barren 
lines. 


“ Rognvald, Jarl of Mere, was the intimate friend of king Harald, 
who held him in the greatest esteem. He had married Hilldur, daugh- 
ter of Hrolf-Nefio; their sons were Hrolf and Thére. Rognvald had 
also other sons by his concubines: ove of them was called Halladr, 
another Einar, and the third Hrollagur. They were already grown up, 
whilst his legitimate children were yet in their infancy. Hrolf was a 
famous Vikingr, and was so stout that no horse could carry him. He 
was therefore obliged to go on foot, and thence was called Gaungo- 
Roéltr (Rollo the Walker). He cruized much in the Baltic sea, 

** One summer, returning from a cruise, he landed at Vigen, and 
there exercised the customary right of Strandhug. King Harald, who 
happened to be there at the time, was greatly incensed when he was 
ialeerenn what had taken place, for he had strictly forbidden this prac- 
tice in his dominions. He caused a Thing (Council or Court of Justice 
to be assembled, to banish Hrolf from Norway. Hilldur, the mother 
Hrolf, as soon as she heard this, went to the King to intercede for 
Hrolf, but Harald was inflexible. Finding her prayers ineffectual, 
Hilldur exclaimed, in the words of the Skald : 

‘ You then expel my dearest son, (named after my father !) 
The lion whom you exile, ; ue 
is the bold progeny of a noble race. 

Why, o King! are you thus violent ? 

It will not be good to fight with the Wolf of the Shield ;* 
nor will he spare the King’s flock 

if he seeks a refuge in the wood.’ 


* After this, Hrolf the Walker crossed the western sea, and came to 


* i. e. * famous warrior.’ 
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the Sudar-eyar (the Hebrides), and thence to Walland (France), where 
be carried on war, and acquired a great Jarlship, which he planted with 
Normans, and which was afterwards called Normandy. From this 
stock came the Jarls of Normandy; his son was William, the . father of 
Richard, who begot another Richard, father of Rollo-long-Sword, whose 
sou was William the Bastard, King of England. From this last have 
descended all the other English Kings.’’— 


- ‘The act by which the Duchy of Normandy was ceded as a 
Fief to Rollo, was of itself wise enough to free Charles the Simple 
from his contemptuous Soubriquet. ‘The Grant, indeed, was stig- 
matized at the tine by his cold and self-interested Nobles, who 
left their King to struggle singly with his powerful enemy, and 
who compelled him to ask, ‘‘ What was one man against a host? 
What gave a Prince strength save numbers?” But his necessity 
forced him into a course which sound policy, even without that 
necessity, might have dictated. Neustria was already lost, so 
that the confirmation of it to its actual possessor was no more 
than a ceremony ; and by tossing Brittany into the scale, a Pro- 
vince which had ever refused the Carlovingian dominion, Charles 
bestowed upon his foe a war rather than a kingdom. — If the ter- 
ritory were won, it might revert in better times to the Crown of 
France; if Rollo failed to subdue it, the unavailing effort must 
greatly weaken him, ‘These, perhaps, were not the reasonings of 
the most imbecile of his imbecile race; and from the disgraceful 
msult offered to his person when the Norman performed his 
mockery of homage, little doubt can be felt that Charles acted 
wholly upon compulsion. ‘The erection of the Duchy, however, 
was most salutary in its effects, both upon those who gave and 
those who received. In a few years’ the genius of Rollo con- 
verted his horde of uncivilized Barbarians into a well-regulated 
community; and subsequently, on the change of dynasty and the 
accession of the Capetians, in spite of numerous acts of ill faith 
on the part of the French Kings and occasional manifestations of 
resentment on that of the Normans, the Crown more than 
once was retained on the heads of its weak possessors by the 
fidelity of their allies. Few pages in early French History are 
more disgraceful—and there are many of very deep disgrace— 
than those which contain the vacillations of Henry [. during the 
minority of the Conqueror; when, if -he had felt himself sufti- 
ciently strong for the base attempt, he would have despoiled of 
his patrimony the infant Son of that tried and unshaken friend, 
by whose valour and constancy himself had been established on 
his own disputed throne. 

When thus far advanced in the external History of the Northmen, 
or Normans, as they may now be styled, we find ourselves wafted 
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back to the Baltic at a moment's notice; and before we have 
recovered from the dizziness of our flight, we are once again 
involved in obscure annals and petty feuds. Some of these epi- 
sodes, nevertheless, are impressive. We select one which belongs 


to a war between Svend King of Denmark, and Hakon Jarl of 
Norway. 


“ This expedition was commanded by Sigvard Jarl, the chieftain of 
Jomsborg, and the enemy’s fleet was encountered by Hakon in the bay 
of Bergen. The battle was long and sharply contested. During one 
of the intervals, whilst the combatants reposed from the bloody strife, 
Hakon retired to a neighbouring island, there to consult his tutelary 
deity or family goddess, Thorgerda Hoérgabrad, a magician of old, from 
whom the Jarl himself was lineally descended. He interrogated the 
mysterious oracle with great solemnity, prostrating himself on the 
ground, and turning his face to the north. The Jarl offered to the 
goddess the accustomed offerings, but she refused to listen to his pray- 
ers, until he proposed to sacrifice his son Erling, a youth of seven years 
old. To this offer the goddess gave ear, and promised him the victory; 
and the stern father is said to have sacrificed accordingly his beloved son 
on the bloody altars of this black superstition, by the hands of one of his 
slaves. He then bore the favourable response to his companions apd 
followers, and thus infused fresh vigour into their despon ing hearts. 
Both the Norwegians and the Danes fancied they saw the awful form 
of the goddess herself appear on the dark clouds, dashing hail or snow 
against the Jémsvikingar, and fighting on the side of the Norwegians. 
The Jémsvikingar were entirely routed, and many who escaped the 
sword perished in the waves. The survivors, who disdained to fly, 
amounting to seventy in number, were brought before the triumphant 
Jarl, who ordered their heads to be struck off in his own presence, that 
he might see whether their boasted fortitude would desert them on this 
trying occasion. ‘The first who presented his head to the fatal axe, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Why should I seek to escape from the fate which has befallen 
my father? He is dead; I, too, must die!’ Another desired the 
executioner to strike him with the sword directly in the forehead, in 
order to observe whether he would wink his eyes when he received the 
deadly blow. The next was a youthful warrior, of an interesting figure, 
whose fair locks floated in ringlets upon his manly shoulders. Being 
asked what he thought of death, he answered, ‘I fear it not, and do not 
desire to live, since | must survive my brave companions. But 1 will 
not be led like a lamb to the slaughter :—all that I ask is, that no slave 
shall touch my locks, and that they shall not be defiled with my blood, 
but that one of these Jarls, noble courtiers, will hold them back with bis 
hands from my neck.’ One of Hakon’s attendants accordingly grasped 
the hair in his hands, and held it up, standing before him; but as the 
axe was about to descend on the prisoner's neck, he suddenly drew back 
his head, so that the executioner cut off both the courtier’s hands instead 
of the prisoner’s head, who exclaimed, tauntingly, ‘ Who of the boys has 
his hands dangling in my head?’ Erik Jarl, the son of Hakon, imme~ 
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diately ran to the youth, and enquired his name and family. He 
answered, ‘ My name is Sigurd; they call me the son of Bue. Not all 
the Jomsvikingar are yet dead!’ ‘The dauntless and intrepid bearing of 
this young warrior moved Erik to intercede for his pardon. 

“The next prisoner to be killed was the famous young Champion, 
Vagn, the grandson of Palnatoke. When asked how he liked to die, 
he answered in a manner that enraged the executioner, who was an 
officer of considerable rank in the Norwegian army, and aimed at him a 
most furious blow. But the prisoner who was the next in the line or 
cord with which they were all fastened together, with their hands tied 
behind their backs, and whose name was Bjorn, ‘the Welshman,’ 
pushed Vagn with his foot away from the blow, in such a manner that 
the executioner, missing his aim, fell to the ground, and his sword cut 
asunder the cord with which Vagn was tied. Vagn immediately seized 
the sword, and struck off the executioner’s head. Hakon Jarl gave 
orders to kill that dangerous fellow instantly, but his son Erik prevented 
it, by asking whether he would not accept quarter; but he answered 
that he would not, unless all his comrades then alive should be spared. 
Erik, with some difficulty, obtained this favour from his father. ‘Ten or 
eleven of the prisoners had already been put to death,”—pp, 297-300. 


We need not follow the well known track of Anglo-Northman 
History through the reign of the weak and truly “ Unready” 
Ethelred, dyed in blood, never to be washed away, by the Bar- 
tholomew of the Eve of St. Brice. His gallant son, Edmund 
Ironside, was subdued only by the dagger of an assassin; and on 
his death all England fell to the rule of a Dane, whom contem-. 
poraries name the Brave, the Great, the Rich, and the Pious; 
and whom (such are the strange anomalies of human nature) 
Posterity, without denying those titles, has distinguished, with 
equal justice, as the Despotic, the Tyrannical, the Cruel, and the 
Perfidious Canute. ‘The tl to this apparent contradiction is to 
be found in his times and the habits of his Country; he was a 
Great Barbarian, and therefore all the qualities predicated by 
the above epithets were mingled in his character, The high- 
toned spirit which at one moment could offer to the Court Flat- 
terers that sublime moral lesson which is the most popularly known 
among the acts of this King, at another so far abandoned him as 
to permit the commission of a deed savage and treacherous as 
that related below. It is little excuse that the murdered victim 
had beforehand stimulated the King’s son to claim the Crown of 
Denmark for himself; the offence had been pardoned, and the 
offender, at the time of his assassination, was Canute’s guest. 


“ « King Canute invited his sister's husband, Ulfr Jarl, to a great feast 
at Roskild, where the Jarl endeavoured, by pleasant discourse, to enter- 
tain the King. But Canute was gloomy and sparing of his words, so 
that the Jarl finally proposed to him a game dda, which the King 
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Now, Ulfr was a man of quick temper, yielding to no one, 
of swift despatch in business, and a brave warrior. Next to the King, 
he was the most powerful man in Denmark. His sister Gyda was mar- 
ried to Godwin Jarl, son of Ulfnath, and their sons were—Harald, 
afterwards King of the English, ‘Tosti Jarl, and three others, with a 
daughter, named after her mother Gyda, who was married to Edward 
the Good, also King of the English. 

“ The game of chess commenced, and in the course of it the King 
made a wrong move. Upon th:s the Jarl took one of the King’s knights 
from the board. But the King took it back again, and commanded the 
Jarl not to play in that manner. The wrath of the Jarl was kindled, 
and striking the table violently with his hand, he rose up to go away, 
when the King exclaimed, ‘ Coward, do’st thou fly?’ : 

** © You would have fled farther, if it were not for me, at the mouth 
of the river Helga, when the Swedes beat you as dogs,’ answered the 
insulted Jarl, and retired for the night. The King also retired shortl 
after, and the next morning ordered one of his attendants to go and ki 
the Jarl. The young man returned in a short time, and in answer to 
the King’s inquiries whether the Jarl was slain, informed Canute that 
he had taken sanctuary in St. Luke's church. The King then summoned 
into his presence Ivar the White, a Northman by birth, who was one of 


the guards’ of the royal bed-chamber, and commanded him to go and 


slay Ulfr. Ivar tracked the Jarl to the inner choir of the church, and 
there slew him. The assassin ran back to the King with the bloody 
sword in his hand. ‘ Hast thou slain the Jarl?’ exclaimed the King. 
‘I have slain him,’ replied Ivar. ‘Thou hast done well !’ said the King. 
After the Jarl was slain, the monks shut up their church ; but the King 
sent to order them to open it again, and sing a mass, which they did, 
The King then came to the church, and endowed it with a large tract of 
land, which it possesses to this day.” —pp., 331, 332. 


The personal History of William the Conqueror before his 
English expedition, as traced by the Norman writers to whom 
we have alluded in a former page, might have furnished Mr. 
Wheaton with many touches which would greatly have heightened 
the effect of his Work. When will Historians learn that a single 
well-chosen and well-told anecdote of an individual throws more 
light upon the moral costume of his times, than the monotonous 
relation of fifty campaigns, with all their full accompaniment of 
“ drum, trumpet, blunderbuss, and thunder”? The narrative of 
the intrigue which occasioned William’s birth, of his Muscovitish 
wooing and wedding, and lastly of his death-bed (to which point, 
however, Mr, Wheaton does not extend, since he finishes with 
the Conquest), are among the most striking accounts with which 
we are acquainted in any Chronicles, and the first two might 
have been introduced. 

e shall conclude with a few words on the Christianity pro- 
pagated in Scandinavia by the early Missionaries. It was neces- 
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sarily of'a mixed kind; and as we have already seen in-treating of 
iceland, it tolerated infanticide, which, perhaps, was more easily 
suppressed than the taste for horse-flesh, coupled with it as an 
equal enormity. One notice, given by a Monk in the Ninth Cen- 
tury, is not without its parallel among much more recent con- 
versions. White robes, it seems, were ordinarily given to Neo- 
phytes at their Baptism, but on one occasion the Candidates were 
so numerous that they were obliged to be contented with such 
coarse garments as could be found ready at hand. A Northman 
Chieftam, who presented himself to the font, eyed, with indig- 
nation, the unusual dress in which he was clad, and addressing the 
Priest, exclaimed, “‘ This is the twentieth time I have been bap- 
tized, and I have always received a fine white robe: such a sack 
as you now offer is more fit for a base hind than for a warrior like 
me; and were I not ashamed of my nakedness, I would cast it at 
your feet and at the feet of your Christ!” ‘The mantle of the 
Northman has sometimes descended upon more modern Cate- 
chumens, who have nibbled at the hook of Baptism on account 
of the gold with which it was baited. Many of our readers will 
call to mind the name of that Society which extended its protect- 
ing wings over Herr Marinus, a German Jew, upon his making 
a conditional promise that he would come to England and allow 
himself to be converted under its auspices, if it would ensure him 
a good sale for his Eau de Cologne! 

But to throw aside levity, and to turn to a more elevating story,— 
too high praise can scarcely be bestowed on the genuine Christian 
spirit of self devotion which animated Ancharius, a Monk of 
Corvey, who in the [Xth Century volunteered to undertake the 
perilous task of preaching the Gospel among the Northern Bar- 
barians; and it 1s with feelings of deep veneration that we con- 
template his virtues, his energy, and his success. Eminently 
qualified for his attempt by previous long study and enlarged 
attainments, by purity of moral feeling and practice, by physical 
courage, by zeal, without which the duty would have been unat- 
tractive, and by discretion, which tempered, regulated, and guided 
that zeal to purposes of usefulness, he girt himself to the great 
work of his Master; and freely abandoned secluded ease, home, 
friends and Country, in the hopes of enlightening barbarian hordes, 
the avowed enemies of his Faith and his Nation. South Jutland 
was the first scene of his labours, under the protection of its King, 
Harald, who owed restoration to his domimions to the aid of 
Louis the Debonnaire, and who professed Christianity. Here 
Ancharius founded and superintended a School, till both himself 
and his Royal Patron were chased from the Country by the fury 
of Civil War. He then availed himself of a favourable opening 
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to establish a mission in Sweden, but while on his passage thither, 
he was captured and plundered by Pirates in the Baltic, and lost 
the whole of his books. During six months’ residence in the 
Swedish Court, he baptized many converts, and among them se- 
veral of high rank; and on his return to Germany he was ap- 
pointed first Archbishop of a See established at Hamburgh as a 
fitting centrical spot for the Northern propagation of the Gospel; 
Gregory LV. at the same time confirming him Papal Legate in 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. It is little a matter of surprize, 
that, in those early days, he either approved or was compelled to 
adopt that policy which guided the Jesuits many centuries after- 
wards in America; and the Gospel was allowed in many in- 
stances to surmount the prejudices of the natives, not by contrast 
but by assimilation. ‘“ A supposed analogy,” says Mr.Wheaton, 
“ was found between the ‘Trinity of the Christians and the three 

rincipal Deities worshipped by the Northern Nations, Odin, 

hor, and Freyer; the Cross of Christ was compared to the 
Mallet of Thor; in Loki they found Satan plainly personified ; 
and the white Alfar were to them the Angels of Light.” But the 
great obstacles, exclusive of the abolition of many. inveterate 
customs which the new Faith peremptorily demanded, arose from 
its representations of a Future State; the value of which de- 
creased immeasurably in the eyes of the Savages, when they 
learned that they were to enter a Heaven of Frankish Monks and 
warriors, instead of their own Valhalla, replete with Drinking- 
horns and Houris. The Priests stimulated the dislike of the 
People; some of the Missionaries were put to death, others were 
compelled to fly; and Ancharius himself was at length driven 
from Hamburgh, having seen his Church, Cloister, and Library 
burned before his eyes. Unbroken by these calamities, in a few 
years afterwards he returned to Sweden, where the King, Olaf, 
favoured his object, and the Priests naturally opposed it, One 
of them, pretending, an express mission from Odin, invited his 
Countrymen to repentance, under a promise that if they heartily 
resumed the practices of their ancient Religion, their lately de- 
ceased Monarch, Erik, should be enrolled among the Gods. The 
Popular assembly, when appealed to, resorted to lot for a deci- 
sion, and by a lucky chance Toleration was the winner, and 
Christianity was allowed to be preached and professed by every 
one who so pleased. After a life spent in acts of charity, in the 
foundation of Schools, Hospitals, and Cloisters, in a careful in- 


spection of the Spiritual wants of his Diocese, in regular visita-. 


tions of his flock, in hospitality, alms-giving, humility, and self- 
mortification, this Apostle of the North died in 865, in his 64th 
year, and seldom have the honours of canonization been bestowed 
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upon one by whom they were more fully merited. Mr, Wheaton 
has told the history of this great and good man with a tone of 
feeling and simplicity which renders it among the most agreeable 
parts of his Volume; and we are cordially pleased to take leave of 
him with this sincere expression of satisfaction. 


Art. IV.—The Belief of the Jewish people and of the most emi- 
nent Gentile Philosophers, more especially of Plato and Aris- 
totle,in a Future State, brigfty considered ; including an ex- 
amination in some of the Leading Principles contained in Bishop 
Warburtou’s Divine Legation of Moses; in a discourse preached 
before the University of Oxford, at St. Mary's, March 30, 
1828. With Notes and an Appendix, By William Mills, 


B.D. Fellow of Magdaten College. London: Rivingtons. 
Oxford: Parker. 


Our readers are aware, that a revival of the leading doctrines 
of the “ Divine Legation” has for some time past exercised the 
ingenuity and called forth the learning of several able writers 
within the pale of our Church. The names of Whately, Hunt- 
ingford, and of the Country Pastor, will immediately recur to 
every one who has taken any interest in this important subject ; 
and the work now before us has evidently been suggested by cer- 
tain publications of no very ancient date, wherein are advocated 
the peculiar notions of Warburton, as to the knowledge possessed 
by the chosen people as well as the heathen philosophers, before 
the era of Christianity, in reference to the immortality of the soul 
and a future state of reward and punishment. 

To one who reads with calm impartiality the various tracts to 
which this discussion has given rise, it will appear that the real 
difference of opinion among the respective authors is not very 
great—that they hold in fact, a common principle as the basis of 
their argument—and only deviate into error, in opposite directions, 
when they indulge in speculations which have no necessary con- 
nection with the object of their pursuit. For example, the fol- 
lowers of the Bishop of Gloucester, are perfectly in the right 
when they maintain that the doctrine of future reward and punish- 
ment made no part of the Mosaical Dispensation: but they are 
equally far in the wrong when, in the dogmatical style of their 
master, they unequivocally assert that the ancients, both Jews and 
Gentiles, had no belief in the immortality of the soul or in a state 
of retribution after death. No one denies that the revelation of 
these great articles of faith is peculiar to the Gospel, or, in other 
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words, that life and immortality were brought to light by our Re- 
deemer. But, at the same time, it will be admitted by every 
person who has read ancient history, whether sacred or profane, 
that the people of every nation under heaven, whose opinions have 
reached the ear of philosophy, acted under the impression that 
their interests extended into another world, where the bad were 
to be punished, and the virtuous to be made happy. 

We are aware that we may be met, at the threshold, with the 
preliminary question which respects the grounds and authority of 
the expectation now mentioned, and may even he told that a 
merely traditional tenet, however much it may influence the con- 
duct of those who hold it, is not entitled to rank among articles 
of belief. But we would repell the objection hereby insinuated, 
by asserting that the purpose of the inquiry, in the first in- 
stance at least, is not to ascertain the grounds, or trace the history 
of the impression alleged to have been cherished by the ancients ; 
it is simply to establish the fact, whether or not they believed in a 
future state of existence, where men were to be visited according 
to the deeds done in the body, ‘The source of this opinion may 
perhaps be found in the constitution of the human being himself, 
or it may possibly be discovered in the channel of a tradition 
which has descended from the first fathers of our race. But this, 
we repeat, is not the primary object which ought to be kept in 
view, by those who examine the records of antiquity for the pur- 
pose of determining the extent of the belief which actually pre- 
vailed before the age of the Gospel. in regard to the nature of the 
soul and its prospects after death. 

In truth, it will soon be rendered apparent, that the controvers 
which has been agitated on this point 1s merely verbal, and that 
the learned authors imagine themselves to hold different opinions 
while they are only using terms not properly defined, or invested 
with various shades of meaning, It is manifest, for instance, that 
some advantage has been taken of the ambiguity which attaches 
to the word belief, and that the attention of the student, in certain 
cases, has been withdrawn from the real points at issue, to a con- 
sideration of the circumstances which only modify their import. 
To illustrate the distinction, we may remind the reader that an 
able divine, who has adopted the views of Warburton, insists 
that— 


“ we must not only inquire into the opinions entertained by the ancient 
Jews and Pagans relative to immortality, but also the. grounds upon 
which those opinions rested; in order that it may be decided how far 
natural reason, and how far the Mosaical revelation, are calculated, in 
this respect, to supersede the Gospel, in affording a rational and well- 
established assurance of a future state. I say well-established, because 
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if the doctrine were made to rest upon the most decisive evidence, but 
on such evidence as could not be comprehended by any but profound 
philosophers, the mass of mankind would still need a revelation to 
assure them of it. On the other hand, I say rational as well as established, 
because, however general and confident the belief of it might be, if that 
belief rested on no rational grounds, it would still need to be made known 
(since conjecture is not knowledge) on sufficient authority. It is im- 

tant, therefore, to remember that these are two points, neither of 
which should be lost sight of in the present inquiry; in what degree the 
belief of a future state prevailed among the ancients ; and how far those 
who «did entertain such belief were correct in their notions of it, and 
warranted in maintaining them: since it is plain that no opinion de- 
serves to be called knowledge, except so far as it is not only agreeable to 
truth but also supported by adequate evidence.’”* 


It is manifest that the extent to which the question is here 
restricted precludes discussion altogether, because it must at 
once be conceded that, without divine revelation, there can be no 
rational, correct and warranted belief in regard to a future state. — 
Mr. Mills and other writers have proved most satisfactorily, that 
both Jews and Pagans believed in the separate existence of the 
soul after the dissolution of the body, and were, moreover, im- 
pressed with the conviction that the condition in which it was 
placed, in the invisible world, depended upou the feelings and 

rinciples it had cherished while passing through things temporal. 

Sut their success, in this undertaking, avails them nothing 1 the 
eyes of such divines as those to whom we now allude; for although 
it might be most irrefragably established that, both at Athens and 
Jerusalem, before the advent of Jesus Christ, men believed their 
souls to be immortal and even accountable for the deeds done in 
the flesh, it cannot be shown that their notions of eternity were 
correct, or that their belief rested upon an unquestionable founda- 
tion. 

In short, the fact of belief is one thing, and the grounds of that 
belief are another; and hence, the former may be completely 
made out, while the latter might be pronounced visionary and im- 
probable. But may there not exist a firm confidence in the 
doctrine of immortality which is not founded upon infallible 
knowledge? When, for example, the Hindoo throws himself 
down before the chariot of Juggernaut, to be crushed to death 
under the image of his god, does he not give the most convinci 
of all proofs that he believes in a future state? Again, when the 
African savage commits to the grave, or the funeral pile, where 
the body of his prince is to be consumed, the ornaments with 
~ which he was wont to adorn his person, his bow and arrows, his 
favourite horse, and sacrifices a hundred slaves to attend him in 


* Essays on the Peculiarities of the Christian Religion, pp. 7, 8. 
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the land of spirits, does not he also make manifest his unshaken 
conviction that the soul of man survives the stroke of death, and 
continues capable of action and of enjoyment? It is true that 
were you to ask a reason of the hope that is in either, he might 
not be able to satisfy you as to the correctness or the warrant 
of his notions; and you might accordingly maintain that these 
persons, although they believe most sincerely in an hereafter, have 
no knowledge of a future state. In substance, the controversy 
turns upon the import of an identical proposition; namely, that 
there cannot be any knowledge of the eternal world without a 
divine revelation; and, as it was not revealed to the Jews or 
Gentiles, before the era of the Gospel, it follows that these 
ancients did not possess the knowledge of a future state. 

The author, whose work we have already quoted, avows that 
it has been his endeavour to show, that the arguments which 
human reason did or might suggest in favour of a future immor- 
tality, when fairly considered as presented to the minds of such 
as had nothing else to proceed upon, are insufficient to warrant 
any thing beyond a probable conjecture; and that, in fact, they 
very seldom produced even that effect. ‘To bring the doctrine 
fairly within the list of truths discoverable by unaided reason, 
it should be shown, first, to have not only existed but prevailed, 
as a matter not of conjecture but of belief; secondly, to have 
been believed on sufficient grounds; and, thirdly, to have been 
correctly believed. If any one of these requisites be wanting, it 
cannot be properly reckoned among the doctrines of natural 
religion.* 

Now, we humbly presume that the only way in which it is 
possible to determine whether the arguments supplied by natural 
reason be sufficient to produce a steady and constant belief in the 
immortality of the soul, is to examine into the facts which may 
be drawn from ancient history and modern travels. It is, indeed, 
another question—not always clearly distinguished from the 
former—whether, according to the rules of philosophical investi- 
gation, the arguments, on which the expectation of a future life 
was founded, ought to have been held sufficient and satisfactory. 
The metaphysician and divine would perhaps agree in the con- 
clusion, that the heathens yielded their faith or acquiescence to a 
very imperfect research aud a most deficient testimony. But 
as to the existence of the belief itself, and its powerful effects on 
the minds of those who embraced it, there is no room whatever 
for reasonable scepticism, so far as we regard the great mass of 
society, both within the limits of Palestine and beyond them. 

Even the philosopher shared this persuasion with his less in- 


* Essays on some of the Peculiarities of the Christian Religion, p. 83. 
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formed brethren; and wé feel that we are perfectly justified im 
asserting that the ingenuity of the various schools, when employed 
on this important subject, was exerted not less frequently in 
opposing the natural sentiments of the heart, than in weighing 
the arguments addressed to the reason. The instinctive im- 
pression, or the lesson of childhood, prevailed against the in- 
ferences of the understanding ; and hence the private conviction 


and the public discourse were often at variance. But as Mr. 
Mills judiciously asks,— 


** Are all those expressions, in which the feelings of the man triumph 
over the abstractions of the philosopher, to be set aside in favour of a 
principle which none of those who held it either comprehended or con- 
sistently explained ? The best evidences of a man’s real convictions are 
not his speculative views, but those natural sentiments to which he gives 
utterance more in unison with the ordinary tendencies of the human 
mind. On the lofty heights of metaphysical speculation clouds and dark- 
ness hover, which it is not permitted to the limited powers of the most 
exalted intellect to disperse. ‘The difficulties multiply ia proportion as 
we ascend, and if we imagine that we have arrived at certainty, and 
venture to give definite form and shape to our abstractions, we shall soon 
learn the mortifying lesson, how little our system will influence the 
practical belief of others or even our own, when opposed to the more 
common motives and instinctive impressions of our nature. ‘Those who 
have reflected most on such subjects will perhaps assent to the opinion, 
that if we would discover truth we must pursue it in some lower region, 
in which the light of our morat feelings and faculties may be allowed to 
cheer and direct our path. These reflections, while they teach humility 
to ourselves, may assist us to form a right estimate as to the actual 
belief of the ancient philosophers on the subject of a future existence. 
It is not because they gave way to doubts and misgivings—on such a 
subject how could it be otherwise ?— it is not because we meet with un- 
intelligible theories—this has been the history of metaphysics in all ages 
and under all religions ; it is not because these theories might lead to 
consequences inconsistent with their positive declarations, that we are to 
come at once to the conclusion that they had no belief in what they 
asserted, and that Socrates and Plato made it the sole business of their 
lives to deceive those whom they pretended to teach.” 


In reviewing the opinions of the ancients, indeed, on this most 
interesting of all inquiries, we find the sentiment strong but the 
reason weak in favor of immortality ; and we everywhere perceive 
the most unequivocal symptoms of a belief, which we cannot trace 
either to philosophical argument or to an authoritative tradition. 
The same phenomena present themselves among savage nations 
at the present day. The most ignorant and unimproved of the 
human race connect their destinies with an existence beyond that 
which they are now suffering or enjoying; and delight their 
imaginations with scenes of bliss, corres ing with their Several 
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ideas of happiness; in a land where their security will never be 
threatened, and their fulness will never be diminished. In such 
circumstances, it is worthy of notice, the faith is vigorous in pro-+ 
portion as the wnderstanding is obscured; and hence the progress 
of civilization, in the absence of divine knowledge, is almost 
necessarily accompanied by diffidence and scepticism relative to 
the things beyond the grave. | | 

But, to pursue the oe es a little more methodically, we will 
direct our inquiry, in the first place, to the ancient writings of the 
Hebrews, with the view of ascertaining what they were taught 
respecting a future state; after which we shall be better prepared 
to examine the opinions of the Greeks and Romans as conveyed 
to us in their philosophical treatises. 

Ist. The case of the Jews, it is admitted, presents a distinct 

uestion as compared with the heathen nations of antiquity, because 

the former did possess a divine revelation. ‘The supposition, 
therefore, that they were acquainted, through that revelation, with 
the doctrine of a future state, does not, we grant, militate with the 
conclusion, that unassisted reason is inadequate to the discovery ; 
but it may, perhaps, be held at variance with the full and litera 
import of the assertion, that Jesus Christ brought life and im- 
mortality to light through the gospel. That the Mosaic law did 
contain the revelation in question has been maintained by many 
learned men; and for denying that position, Bishop Warburton 
has been assailed by some of them with more acrimony than argu- 
ment. It has been contended that, to acknowledge no revelation 
of a future state in the Law of Moses, is derogatory to God’s 
honour and injurious to the ancient dispensation. These ex- 
pressions, (it has been observed,) may perhaps afford a clue to the 
opinions of those who make use of them; for it is probable, that 
it is the cavils of infidels against so important an omission in the 
communication made to God's favoured people, which have con- 
tributed mainly to suggest a reply, consisting in a denial of such 
omission;—a defence whicl: gives great apparent advantage to 
the adversary, by enabling him with much better reason to object 
to the very inadequate manner in which this purpose was fulfilled. 

There is much weight, it must be granted, in the observation, 
that, if it had been intended to reveal to the Jews the doctrine of 
future retribution, we should have found it explicitly stated, and 
frequently repeated. ‘“ Surely if Moses had meant to inculcate so 
important a truth, he would not only have expressed it in the 
most unambiguous language, but would have dwelt on it in almost 
every page. Hence it is not easy to conceive how any man, of 
even ordinary intelligence, and not blinded by devoted attachment 


* Essays on some of the Peculiarities of the Christian Religion, p. 41. 
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to an hypothesis, can attentively peruse the books of the Law, 
abounding as they do with such copious descriptions of the tem- 
poral rewards and punishments which sanctioned that Law, aud 
with such earnest admonitions grounded on that sanction, and can 
yet bring himself seriously to believe that the doctrine of a state 
of retribution after death, which it cannot be contended is men- 
tioned, however slightly, in more than a very few passages, formed 
a partof the Mosaic revelation. And if any one, as has just been 
remarked, from a mistaken zeal to vindicate the honour of God’s 
law against infidels, persists in maintaining that it was intended, 
how will he reply to the cavil which they will immediately raise 
against the glaringly inadequate way of fulfilling such an inten- 
tion?” 

‘To most persons this reasoning will be quite satisfactory ; 
because it must be perfectly obvious, that if it had been the in- 
tention of the Almighty to confer upon his chosen people, at that 
early period, the light which was afterwards communicated when 
the fulness of time had arrived, his servant Moses would have 
received a more ample commission, and been imstructed to eim- 
ploy a language which would have admitted noambiguity. That 
there are passages in various parts of the Pentateuch which bear 
an intelligible allusion to the separate existence and immortality 
of the soul, will not be denied by any competent scholar; but it 
is chiefly on the very fact that the inspired writer does not pro- 
ceed beyond allusions, that we fortify the conclusion drawn by 
Warburton in regard to the objects of the Mosaical Law. 

Sull, in this very obscure subject it is manifest that the conclu- 
sions to which we shall arrive must be determined, in a great 
measure, by the limits, in respect of times and persons, to which 
we may deem it expedient to restrict the question. If we confine 
our inquiry to the period of Moses and of the Judges, and content 
ourselves with ascertaining what was then the popular belief in 
regard to the condition of the human being after death, we shall 
probably find that the congregation of [srael, both while in the 
wilderness and for a long time after their settlement in the Pro- 
mised Land, had no such ideas of the future existence of the soul 
as were necessarily connected with the expectation of reward or 
punishment. Were we, on the other hand, to extend our review 
over a wider field of sacred history, and include the various 
events and revelations which filled up the space from the call of 
Abraham to the Babylonian captivity, we should, without doubt, 
discover many unquestionable tokens of that sublime faith which, 
through the medium of rites and ordinances, was enabled to rea- 
lize the hopes of a blessed eternity. 


It is admitted, too, both by those who favour the hypothesis of 
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Warburton, and by those who oppose it, that, whatever might be 
the degree of knowledge possessed by Moses himself, and the 
other leaders of the Hebrew tribes, in respect to future retribu- 
tion, the doctrine of immortality implying reward and punishment 
in the unseen world, was not employed by that inspired legislator 
as the sanction of his laws, nor even as a motive of obedience to 
the government which he established among the descendants of 
Jacob. It will be further acknowledged by every candid reader 
that, in perusing the books which contain the principles of the 
Mosaical constitution, we perceive not any direct statement, 
which, on the ordinary rules of interpretation, could be converted 
into an argument for the belief in a future state. = 

Dr. Graves, though opposed to the Bishop of Gloucester on 
the general argument, finds it necessary to agree with him in the 
point now mentioned; observing, that “ true itis the peculiar pur- 
pose of the Divine economy did not permit the Jewish lawgiver to 
employ it as the sanction of his laws, which were to be enforced 
by an immediate extraordinary Providence, and. therefore he was 
not allowed to promulgate it so plainly as to make it a direct ar- 
ticle of the popular creed; but, he adds, it was intimated with 
sufficient clearness to be discernible to minds of a superior class, 
coneite of reflection, and adapted to rise to greater heights of 
glory.’ | 

A later author, who likewise endeavours to invalidate the infe- 
rences of the “‘ Divine Legation,” finds himself also compelled to 
admit, that the information given to the ancient believers of the 
doctrine of immortality, though they had occasionally plainer in- 
timat.ons on the subject superadded to their typical institutions, 
was certainly in its best form defective and obscure. But it was 
suited to the dispensation under which they lived, and was suffi- 
ciently understood to answer the purposes of practical religion.+ 

_ Indeed, no position in theology is more unquestionable than 
that now under consideration; for, assuredly, if we restrict our 
inquiries to the Pentateuch, and take the language of the inspired 
writer, in its direct and literal signification, we shall not find. the 
doctrine of immortality, nor of future reward and punishment, 
among the institutes of Moses. For a sanction to his laws he 
trusted entirely to the special Providence under which the Israelites 
were placed; and as this peculiar administration continued many 
years after the people took possession of the land of Canaan, the 
ordinary motives which induce men to follow virtue and flee from 
crime, were neither revealed nor applied to the progeny of Abra- 
ham. It was not till a period considerably later that those sub- 
* Lectures on the four last books of the Pentateuch, &c. 
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lime truths were fully comprehended by the worshippers of Jeho- 
vah. The Prophets, by means of a reflected light, were enabled 
to perceive that this ancient law had a spiritual import, and that 
the figures in it, which alone were seen by the carnal eye of their 
forefathers, bore a clear reference to things which were not seen 
and eternal. 

The view which is here given of the ancient economy is con- 
firmed by the judgment of our best commentators. “ If it be. 
asked,” says Bishop Bull, “ whether there is in the Old Testa- 
ment any promise of eternal life, I reply in the words of Augus- 
tine, that we should begin by defining what we mean by the Old 
Testament: for the words may be applied either to the covenant 
that was made at Mount Sinai, or to all the writings which are 
contained in the Books of Moses, the Psalms, and the Prophets. 
If the Old Testament be taken in the latter sense, it may, per- 
haps, be granted that there are in it some not obscure indications 
of a future life, particularly in the Book of Psalms, Daniel and 
Ezekiel ; ahbough: even in these it is with the greatest difficulty, 
and scarcely even then, that we can discover any clear and dis- 
tinct promise of eternal life. But these, whatever they were, are 
to be regarded only as preludes and anticipations of the Gospel 
Revelation, and not as belonging to the Law; for the Law, so far 
as we are to consider the disputations which the Apostle had with 
the Jews, properly means the Covenant which was entered into at 
Sinai, as will appear from Galatians, iv, 24; and the promises of 
that Law respected this earth, and this earth only, as may be seen 
Exodus, xxiii. 25, 26; Leviticus, xxvi. 3; and Deuteronomy, vil. 
12, 13, and xviii. 2. If any person entertain a different opinion 
on this subject, let him point out the place where the promise of 
eternal life exists, which I declare to be certainly impossible.” 
After quoting and commenting upon the promise made to the 
Israelites—* 1 will be thy God and will bless you”—he proceeds : 
“ That eternal life was comprehended in the Divine intention 
when He pronounced these words, is manifest from the interpre- 
tation of Christ himself, and of his Apostles, Matt. xxii. 31, 32; 
Hebrews, xi. 16. But these inferences cannot authorize us to 
assert, that eternal life was promised in the Mosaical covenant. 
For, first, all promises, and particularly such as are annexed to a 
covenant, ought to be clear and distinct, and of such a nature as 
to be easily understood by both the contracting parties. But the 
promises here are at once typical, and expressed in such general 
terms, that without an interpretation drawn from other quarters, 
it would be utterly impossible to understand them in the sense 
which they profess to bear. In a word, the Law, when viewed 
carnally, and according to the letter, neither accomplished spiritual 
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righteousness nor promised eternal life: viewed spiritually, in- 
deed, it was the very Gospel itself.”* 

Most divines are accordingly agreed that, upon the commence- 
ment of the = government among the Hebrews, the notions of 
immortality, which had only floated down the stream of time, 
began to settle and expand, and to become the foundation of a 
religious system at once more reasonable and sublime. ‘Then did 
the children of Israel learn to perceive, that, in the sacrifice 
offered by Abel, the translation of Enoch, the faith of Abraham, 
the vision of Jacob, and indeed in the general tenor and aspect of 


the Levitical institution, there were shadowed forth the principles 


of a purer faith and an outline of the more exalted doctrines 
which respect eternal life. It is true, notwithstanding, we are 
not supplied with any evidence that the Israelites, during the ads 
ministration of the Judges, cherished even the most distant belief 
in the immortality of the soul, considered as the basis of the still 
more important doctrine of future reward and punishment. 
Moses, as has been remarked by the learned Grotius, promised 
to his people nothing besides the good things of the present life— 
a fruitful soil, abundance of food, victory over their enemies, health 
and long life, and children destined to survive them ; for, says he, 
if there be any more than I have now mentioned, it is concealed 
in darkness, and must be drawn forth by deep and difficalt ratio- 
cination—“ $i quod est ultra, in umbris obtegitur, aut sapienti et 
difficili ratiocinatione colligendum est.” 

In justice to Warburton it ought to be stated, that, notwith- 
standing certain expressions which may appear to have an oppo- 
site tendency, he did not deny the existence of the belief in im- 
mortality among the Hebrews who lived after the age of the 
Psalmist. “ As my position is, that a future state of reward and 
punishment was not taught in the Mosaic dispensation, all the texts 
brought to prove the knowledge after the time of David are as 
impertinent as the rest; for what was known from this time would 
not supply the want of what was unknown for so many ages be~ 
fore. ‘That from Moses and the Prophets together a future state 
might be collected, is a proposition I have no octasion to oppose; 
for when the Prophets are joined to Moses, and have explained 
the spiritual meaning of his law, and developed the hidden sense’ 
of it, I may well allow that from both together a learned Pharisee 
might collect the truth of the doctrine, without receding one tittle 
from my argament.”+ | 

In fact, although the doctrine of future reward and punishment 
was at no time made the sanction of the Mosaical economy, it 


* Boullii Opera, Harmon. Apost. Diss. Poster, c. x. s, 8. Queritur an in Veteri, &e, 
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does not follow that the Hebrews, even at the early period of 
which the history is contained in the Book of Judges, had not 
some knowledge of the imperishable nature of the soul, as well as 
of a separate state of existence, in which the thinking principle 
exercised its powers independently of the body. ‘That they pos- 
sessed such knowledge is rendered extremely probable, first, from 
their long residence in Egypt, where the immortality of the soul 
was maintained as the principal basis of a theological system; 
and, secondly, from the language which we find employed in the 
Pentateuch respecting the condition of man after death. 

ist. As to the tenet now mentioned, there is no doubt that 
it was held in Egypt at a period considerably more ancient than 
the descent of Jacob with his family into the kingdom of the 
Pharaohs. Herodotus assures us that the Egyptians were the 
first of mankind who defended the doctrine of the soul’s immor- 
tality. ‘* They believe,” says he, “ that on the dissolution of the 
body, the soul immediately enters into some other animal, and 
that after using as vehicles every species of terrestrial, aquatic, 
and winged creatures, it finally enters a second time into a human 
body. ‘They aftirm that it undergoes all these changes in the 
space of three thousand years.”* Diodorus Siculus countenances 
the same opinion; and almost every writer on eastern antiquities 
has attributed to the belief that the soul exists after death and is 
destined to occupy the mortal frame with which it was originally 
connected, the great pains and expense which were bestowed by 
the people of Egypt in the preservation of their dead bodies. In 
that country mummies were embalmed and pyramids were con- 
structed, to preserve the ancient mansion of the soul during the 
specified period of three thousand years. ‘‘ The people,” he re- 
marks, ‘‘ regarded the term of human life as bounded by very 
narrow limits, and therefore manifested the greatest anxiety to 
leave behind them a high reputation for virtue. On this principle 
they called the dwellings of the living by the name of tents, be- 
cause they were to occupy them only a very short time; whereas 
they denominated the sepulchres of the dead eternal mansions, be- 
cause they were to pass an infinite age with the gods below. For 
the same reason they were little solicitous about the structure of 
their houses; whilst upon their tombs they lavished the utmost 
care and expense.”+ 

If any connection is to be traced between the funeral cares of 
the Egyptians and their belief in the separate existence of the soul, 
there cannot be a doubt that before the days of the patriarch 
Joseph, the philosophers of the Nile cultivated the doctrine of 
immortality. It is true, indeed, that no work of any profane au- 


* Euterpe, cap. 123. t Lib, i. cap. 51. 
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thor extends so far back, nor affords any certain evidence in sup- 
rt of the conclusion which has just been stated. Pythagoras 
imself, who travelled into Egypt in order to acquire the science, 
and obtain some acquaintance with the mysteries, which had 
already given celebrity to the priesthood of that country, must be 
viewed as a modern when compared to the supposed antiquity of 
the opinions now under consideration, He made his appearance 
in Italy during the reign of Tarquinius Superbus, who did not 
ascend the throne till about six centuries before the Christian era; 
so that ~~ to the rise of philosophy in Greece, there had 
elapsed from the death of Joseph—whose body was embalmed 
after the manner of the Egyptians—not less than a thousand 
years. 

If, then, we may be allowed, from a consideration of the doc- 
trines which were imported into Italy and Greece in the days of 
Tarquin, to form a judgment in respect to those which were pro- 
aang in Egypt prior to the exode of the Israelites under 

oses, we shall find ourselves necessarily drawn to the conclu- 
sion, that the subjects of Pharaoh did, in fact, entertain certain ob- 
scure opinions on the immortality of the soul and a future state of 
reward and punishment. In a word, there is no reason to doubt 
that the doctrine of the metempsychosis was already introduced 
among the Egyptians; and hence, as they believed that the soul 
was imperishable and destined to exist to all eternity, they were 
taught to regulate their actions upon a reference to the favour or 
disapprobation of the immortal gods. 

It is proved by the most satisfactory evidence, that the doctrine 
now mentioned was borrowed by the Greeks from Egypt, and also 
that it was supposed to have been held in the latter country from 
the most ancient times. That Pythagoras found it there as one 
of the principal tenets of the sacred schools, will be admitted by 
every one who is at all acquainted with Eastern archeology; and 
that it made part of the “ learning of the Egyptians” in the time of 
Moses, is rendered extremely probable by the peculiar nature of 
the religious system which he instituted among the Hebrews. A 
little inquiry into this important subject will, perhaps, supply the 
reader with a better reason for the silence of the Jewish legislator, 
in regard to a future state, than the one suggested by Warburton; 
and it may be found that Divine Wisdom withheld all knowledge 
respecting the immortality of the soul from his chosen people, at 
the early period in question, because, from the notions which they 
had already acquired, they could hardly fail to corrupt and abuse 
it. It would savour much more of curiosity than of prudence, to 
make any attempt to determine whether to Moses himself the true 
doctrine of everlasting life and the resurrection of the body was 
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revealed by the Almighty; there is no necessity for any affirma- 
tion on a matter which must for ever remain obscure; but it is 
clear that there must have been some urgent cause for shunning all 
discussion, and even allusion, to a tenet which occupies so promi- 
nent a place in the pages of the Gospel. 

In many other things Moses purposely avoided a participation 
in the wisdom of Egypt, when framing under the Divine guidance 
the model of his ritual economy; and it is not altogether absurd 
to suppose that he preferred, in relation to immortality and a 
future life, a guarded abstinence to a partial knowledge, which, if 
not clearly comprehended, was more likely to produce evil than 
good. At all events every candid reader must coincide with War- 
burton in the opinion, that the lawgiver of the Jews found it ex- 
pedient to conceal these doctrines from the mass of the people 
under his care; and even that when he had occasion to record 
events which almost necessarily implied the belief of eternal life, 
‘he purposely abridged the narrative, or expressed it in such 
vague and general language, as to render it obscure.” In the 
history of Enoch’s translation to heaven, for example, there is, 
says he, “ so studied an obscurity, that several of the Rabbins, as 
Aben-Ezra and Jarchi, fond as they are of finding a future state 
in the Pentateuch, interpret this translation as only signifying an 
immature death. Moses,” he adds, ‘‘ both knew and believed the 
immortality of Enoch, and purposely obscured the fact from 
whence it might have been collected.” 

Le Clerc, it should seem, was of the same opinion, as ex- 
pressed in the following observation:—-* Mirum est Mosem rem 
tantam, si modo Henochum immortalem factum credidit, tam 
obiter, tamque obscure, quasi eam latere vellet, perstrinxisse.” 

2d. But the inferences which appear to arise from the personal 
history of Moses, and particularly from the learning in which 
he and his people were trained among the Egyptians, receive 
no slight confirmation from the language which is used im the 
Pentateuch, as well as in the writings of the Prophets, respecting 
the state of the dead. An attentive examination of the Scrip- 
tures will remove from the mind all doubt that the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis was at a very early period incorporated into the 
popular creed of the Hebrews. ‘To illustrate this position, it will 
be necessary to make a few remarks on the verbal expressions 
whieh are employed by the sacred penmen when describing or 
alluding to the change which the visitation of mortality effects 
upon the condition of the human being. : 

There are two terms used in the Old Testament in reference 
to the state of man after death, to the precise meaning of which 
much importance has been ascribed. ‘The words in question are 
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Shaool and Keber (NW and “3P), the former of which denotes 
the place of departed spirits and the latter denotes the grave. It 
is true shaool, in our version of the Bible, is commonly translated 
hell; but every reader acquainted with the original languages 
knows perfectly that the English expression, in its ordinary ac- 
ceptation, does not convey the proper meaning of the Hebrew. 
The Seventy have almost uniformly rendered shaool by the Greek 
word addy, hades—a noun which indicates the very same idea re- 
specting the state of the dead. The Hebrew term occurs sixty 
times in the Old Testament, in fifty-nine of which it is translated 
a%ys, and, in one instance only, by davaros, death. Keber, on the 
contrary, is never in the Greek version rendered by the word 
hades, but always by some term which merely denotes the grave, 
or the act of burying, a sepulchre, or a monument. It occurs in 
the Old Testament seventy-eight times; in forty-one of which it 
is translated ra¢gos, a sepulchre; in nine it is represented by ragy, 
burial; in thirteen by pvypa, a tomb or grave; and, finally, in one 
instance, by §averos, death. In not a single case is dys substi- 
tuted for keber—a clear proof that the learned persons who con- 
ducted the Septuagint version were well acquainted with the 
essential distinction between the two Hebrew terms which are at 
present the subject of remark; and moreover, that the notions 
which the Jews entertained of the two states indicated by these 
terms were never confounded either in their thoughts or language. 

Having thus cleared the way for a proper understanding of the 
grammatical expression, we have no hesitation in asserting, that 
wherever in the Old Testament the word shaool is used, it de- 
notes the region of departed spirits—the habitation which they 
were supposed to occupy between the hour of death and the 
period when they were destined again to ascend to the light of 
the sun, and to enter upon the functions of life in a new body. It 
is, indeed, readily acknowledged that belief in hades is not neces- 
sarily connected with the doctrine of the metempsychosis. But it 
is not less true that both among the Jews and the Heathens, the 
two tenets usually accompanied each other. Hence all the souls 
which descended into the lower parts of the earth, except, per- 
haps, the very good and the very bad, were expected to re-appear 


in the living world, to suffer or to act according to their several — 


characters. 

The first example of the use of the term shaool is found in the 
Book of Genesis, where Jacob, in the paroxysm of his grief for 
the loss of Joseph, declares that he will go down to the grave 
to his son mourning: pos rov thoy ~ big I will 
g° down to my son to hades,” according to the rendering of the 

eptuagint. The place to which Jacob said he would descend 
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in order to be with his child, could not be the grave in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, because the patriarch believed at the very 
moment when he uttered this impassioned ejaculation, that the 
boy Joseph had been devoured by a wild beast, and consequently 
that his body could not have received the rites of sepulture. It is 
evident, therefore, that his hopes or resolutions were directed to- 
wards that mysterious dwelling where the spirits of the departed 
are reserved by the wisdom of the Almighty to answer the ulterior 
ends of His gracious providence in this world or the next. Wet- 
stein expresses the same opinion when he says, “ Josephum quem 
pater non sepultum sed a fera bestia dilaceratum putavit, tamen 
dixit esse apud inferos.” 

In the sixteenth chapter of Numbers it is declared of those 
who rose against Moses in the rebellion of Korah, that they 
should go down quick into the pit: Katabycovras gwvres tus 
“ they shall descend alive into hades.” And, it is added, the con- 
spirators, and all that appertained unto them, went down into 
shaool, and the earth closed upon them. 

The thirty-second chapter of Deuteronomy contains another 
example of the use of the term shaoo/, which by the Seventy is in 
like manner translated Aades:—“ For a fire is kindled in mime 
anger, and shall burn unto the lowest hell.” In the Greek ver- 
sion it is said that the fire xav$yceras éws adov, shall burn as far as 
hades; both the original and the translation proceeding on the 
idea that shaool was placed at a great distance downwards from 
the surface of the earth. 

It thus appears that the authors of the English version bethought 
themselves of selecting expressions which should represent what 
they regarded as the purport of the sacred text, rather than the 
literal meaning and figurative allusions which the original words 
convey. A pit seemed most suitable for the reception of the 
murmuring and the most appropriate limit of the 
devouring fire; and therefore the Sw of oe and the aiys of 
the Septuagint, were made to give way to views of philological 
expediency. 

But the affecting appeal used by the mother of Samuel, before 
the ark of God at Shiloh, called for a different form of expres- 
sion: Kupios xarayes bis abou xas the Lord bringeth down 
to hades, and bringeth up.” In this instance the English trans- 
lators have preferred the word grave; and this, no doubt, is one 
of the cases in which the purport of the inspired writer may be 
represented in a certain way by any one of the cognate terms by 
means of which the original phrase is anywhere rendered. Still 
it may be questioned whether our common version does give the 
full and specific meaning of the Hebrew narrative ; for “ to bring 
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down to the grave, and bring up again,” is an exercise of power 
which, though perfectly intelligible, seems not to amount to the 
more lofty conception which possessed the mind of the pious 
Israelite when she magnified the power of God, who could sum- 
mon back the soul from the depths of hades. | 

Every reader remembers the fine passages in Job and and the 
139th Psalm :—“ Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst 
thou find out the Almighty to perfection? It is as high as heaven, 
what canst thou do; deeper than hell, what canst thou know?” 
Tn the Hebrew it is shaoo/, and in the Greek, adys—“ If I ascend 
up into heaven thou art there; if I go down to hades thou art 
there also” —Eay xara6w éis tov adyy, rapes. 

But the celebrated prediction in the sixteenth Psalm, which 
St. Peter applied to the resurrection of our Saviour, throws a still 
clearer light upon the opinions entertained by the ancient He- 
brews respecting the condition of the human soul immediately 
after death :—‘* Thou wilt not leave my soul in hades, nor suffer 
thy holy one to see corruption.” That this interesting prophecy 
related to the Messiah is established upon the most unquestion- 
able grounds; and it held forth the assurance of a fact which was 
in due time completely realized, that his soul should not be left in 
the mansion of departed spirits, but should reanimate his body 
before suffering corruption. When, therefore, our Saviour said 
to the penitent thief on the cross, “ ‘To-day shalt thou be with 
me in Paradise,” he distinctly adverted to this great article of our 
belief, that his soul descended to hades, while his sacred corpse 
was committed to the sepulchre. 

In the fourteenth chapter of the Prophecies of Isaiah there is 
a striking picture exhibited of that shadowy region, which, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the ancient Hebrews, was eaters for the 
disembodied spirit. Foreseeing the death of the King of Babylon, 
the inspired writer apostrophizes him in these sublime words :— 
** Shaool from beneath is moved to meet thee at thy coming; it 
stirreth up the dead for thee, even all the chief ones of the earth ; 
it hath raised up from their thrones all the kings of the nations. 
All they shall speak and say unto thee, Art thou also become weak 
as we? art thou become like unto us?” 

The dead in the unseen world are represented as being thrown 
into commotion at the approach of the Babylonish prince. ‘The 
nobles, even all the chief ones of the earth, were moved to meet 
him at his coming; all the kings of the nations rose up from their 
thrones. Such action and demeanour on the part of these poten- 
tates, it has been well observed, assuredly suit not the narrow 
limits of a sepulchre, even were we at liberty to suppose that all 
the satraps and sovereigns of the several empires of Asia could 
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have been consigned to one tomb. In hades all the monarchs 
and nobles, not of one family or race, but of the whole earth, are 
assembled; yet their sepulchres were as distant from one another 
as the nations they governed. ‘Those mighty dead, again, are 
raised, not from their couches, which would have been the natural 
expression had the Prophet’s idea been that of a sepulchral vault, 
but from their thrones, as suited the notion of all antiquity con- 
cerning the shades or ghosts of the departed, to which was always 
assigned something similar in rank and occupation to what the 
had possessed upon earth. Nay, as is well observed by Castalio, 
some individuals are represented as being in hades whose carcasses 
were denied the honour of sepulture.* 

But it is not necessary to adduce from Sacred Scripture any 
further proof that the shaool of the Hebrews, like the hades of the 
Greeks, denoted the place whereunto all separated souls, whe- 
ther good or bad, were removed at death. St. Ambrose was fully 
satistied that the doctrine of an intermediate state had its origin 
among the ancient Jews, and was, on this account, highly incensed 
atthe Pagans, who, when they chose to borrow it from the people 
of God, were not content with the simple truth, but insisted upon 
adding to it their own foolish superstitions and unprofitable con- 
jectures. ‘ Let the Gentiles know,” exclaimed the pious Father, 
* that the things which they admire in their books of philosophy 
were taken from our Scriptures, and [ could wish that they had 
not mixed them up with their superfluous and useless specula- 
tions, but remained satistied with this unambiguous assurance, that 
the souls of men when delivered from the body go to hades—that 
invisible region to which, in the Latin language, we have given the 
name Infernus.+ 

‘The opinion of Ambrose, in regard to the obligations which the 
Heathen bore to the Jews for the knowledge of the tenet in ques- 
tion, was held by all the early fathers of the Church, who believed 
that the doctrine of a middle-state was derived in the remotest an- 
tiquity from the prophets of Israel. Josephus, too, when giving 
an account of the Sadducean faith, reproaches that sect for deny- 
ing the existence of soul and spirit, and for thereby removing the 
salutary belief of future reward and punishment in hades. The 
Pharisees, on the other hand, are extolled for teaching the immor- 
tality of the soul, and for confirming by that tenet the expectation 
natural to man, that ‘the spirits of the departed receive in a man- 
sion under the earth a full requital of joy or of misery, according 
the nature of their pursuits and dispositions in the land of the 
living.” 


* Campbell's Dissertation, and Castalionis Defensio Adversus Bezam. 
+ Cognoscant Gentiles ; et De Bono Mortis. 
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_ We have not hitherto taken any notice of the argument for the 
immortality and separate existence of the soul which may be de- 
rived from the practice of necromancy among the ancient He- 
brews. So early as the days of their inspired lawgiver, it was 
deemed necessary to threaten with the severest punishment all 
who should betake them to the consultation of the spirits in shaool. 
“ There shall not be found among you any one that maketh his 
son or his daughter to pass through the fire, or that useth divina- 
tion, or an observer of times, or an enchanter, or a witch, or a 
charmer, or a consulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a ne- 
cromancer’’—that is, one who consulteth the dead. 

The story of the Witch of Endor supplies a similar species of 
evidence; leaving not the smallest room for doubt not only that 
the existence of the soul after death was, in the earliest times, an 
article of popular belief, but also that it was thought possible, by 
means of certain arts, to draw forth the spirits of the departed to 
the light of the sun, and to gain from them the most important in- 
formation respecting the future. ‘The fraud which was sometimes 
practised by the enchanters does not at all weaken the force of the 
argument, as referable to the secret creed of the Hebrew people ; 
for that they believed in a state where the thinking principle exer- 
cised certain of its powers without the instrumentality of the body, 
is proved even more convincingly by the very grossness and ab- 
eurdity of the superstition which they employed in their divina- 
tions. 

Justin Martin, some of whose observations on the occurrence 
at Endor are marked with the credulity which belonged to his age, 
nevertheless applies the fact, in whatever sense it is to be under- 
stood, to confirm the doctrine of the soul’s immortality. After 
enumerating certain particulars, he remarks, “ ‘These things satisfy 
us that the souls of men after death exist in a state of conscious- 
ness” dues ors xas peta ev dic os 

But the question with which we are mainly concerned, is to 
determine how far the doctrine of an intermediate state, and the 
belief that rewards and punishments were adjudged in shaool, was 
connected with the tenet of the metempsychosis. That the con- 
nection now mentioned did subsist, wherever the former point of 
faith was held among Gentile nations, might be easily established 
from their history, as well in the East as in the West; and that it 
was likewise recognized among the ancient Hebrews, becomes ex- 
tremely probable, both from the nature of the thing itself and 


* Bishop Patrick remarks with great simplicity, on the appearance of Samuel at 
Endor, that it could not be real, because the “ text speaks of bringing him up, and of 
his coming up out of the earth; whence, if it had been Samuel, he should rather have 
come down from heaven.”— Comment, in loc, 
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from the opinions which they are known to have entertained on 
this subject at a later period. After the Babylonian captivity the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls is openly avowed. For 
example, in the Apocryphal Book entitled the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon, the author says of himself, that “ me | a witty child, and 
having a good spirit, yea, rather being good, I came into a body 
undefiled.” ‘The same tenet appears to be alluded to in the 
Second Book of Esdras, where the Angel replies to the inquisi- 
tive sage in these terms :—“ And he said unto me, In hades the 
chambers of souls are like the womb of a woman; for like as a 
woman that travaileth maketh haste to escape the necessity of the 
travail, even so do these places haste to deliver those things which 
are committed unto them.” 

In the time of our Saviour, the popular voice, as well as the 
profounder doctrines of the Pharisaical schools, spoke with one 
accord the language of the metempsychosis. ‘The Redeemer him- 
self was thought to be Elias, or Jeremiah, or some other of the 
aucient prophets. ‘The man, too, who was born blind, was sup- 
posed to have provoked the indignation of Heaven when existing 
in a prior state, and to have been afflicted with the privation of 
sight as a penance for crimes which had stained a former life. 
All the expectations, indeed, connected with the Messiah, had a 
reference more or less direct to the doctrine of the mew nal 
sis. His forerunner was to appear animated with the soul of one 
of the most distinguished of the prophetical order; and the human 
spirit, which was to be associated with the power and benevolence 
of the Divine nature in his own person, was understood to be one 
which, under a less exalted name, had discharged the offices of a 
sacred teacher to a remote generation of his people. 

But even with these strong facts in support of the hypothesis 
now before us, we do not shut our eyes to the important circum- 
stance, that during the long period which elapsed between the de- 
cease of Moses and the fall of the Hebrew kingdoms, there is a great 
want of didactic works in all departments of merely human learn- 
ing. ‘There is, of consequence, a considerable difficulty in arriving 
at a satisfactory conclusion, relative to the philosophical and reli- 
gious opinions which, at any point of the interval just mentioned, 
possessed the belief or amused the ingenuity of the Israelitish 
schools. Since the revival of literature, too, in modern Europe, a 
good deal of discussion has taken place among divines in regard 
to the antiquity, as well as to the exact import, of the metempsy- 
chosis which was held by the Pharisees. That the doctrines of 
this celebrated sect, on the condition of the soul after death, were 
the very same which were taught by Pythagoras, has been main- 
tained with much force of reasoning by Scultetus, Gerard Joho 
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Vossius, and Paul Slevogtus. The arguments of these able 
writers have had to sustain the learned opposition of Camero, in 
his “ Prelections” on the Gospel of St. Matthew, and of John 
Maldonatus, in his “ Commentaries” on the same inspired book ; 
both of whom assert, that the notions of the Pharisees exhibit 
many points of difference when compared with the dogmas of 
ancient Egypt, and the tenets of the Pythagorean and Platonic 
masters. Josephus, they allege, did not attribute to the Phari- 
saical doctors the same opinion which is elsewhere ascribed to 
Pythagoras; namely, that only the souls of the good undergo a 
modified metempsychosis by returning into their own bodies, 
which, from being made more pure and perfect than they formerly 
were, are only figuratively denominated other bodies. 

This reasoning, it is generally admitted, is not satisfactory, even 
when taken on its own grounds; while it opposes the judgment 
of a great majority among the learned, who believe that the opi- 
nion which Josephus ascribes to the Pharisees was the proper 
metempsychosis—the migration of the soul into a different body. 
The Rabbi, David Kimchi, assures us that it was the doctrine of 
the ancient sages, that every living thing after it has died shall 
rise again; because it is ordained that souls must go round, as it 
were, In a circle of existence, and return at length into the world, 
But they do not return to the first matter, as that very matter is 
in itself; and the greatest of the philosophers teach, that though 
this periodical change is to continue during some thousands of 
years, the soul is not to return into a body eternally.* 

Prideaux, speaking of the belief in immortal life which pre- 
vailed among the Pharisees, maintains that “ this resurrection of 
theirs was no more than a Pythagorean resurrection; that is, a 
resurrection of the soul only by its transmigration into another 
body, and being born anew with it. But from this resurrection 
they excluded all who were notoriously wicked; for of such their 
notion was, that their souls, as soon as separated from their 
bodies, were transmitted into a state of everlasting woe, there to 
suffer the punishment of their sins to all etermty. But as to 
lesser crimes, their opinion was, that they were punished in the 
bodies which the souls of those who had committed them were 
next sent into. And according to this notion it was, that Christ’s 
disciples asked him in the case of the man that was born blind, 
‘ Who did sin, &c.’” “ These instances, put together, plainly 
prove what Josephus saith, that is, that the resurrection held by 
the Jews in those times was no other than a Pythagorean resur- 
rection of the soul in another body. But when Christ came, who 
brought life and immortality to light, he first taught the true re- 


* Apud Slevogtum Disp. de Metem. Lud. 
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surrection of the same body and soul together; and soon after the 
Jews learned it from his followers, and ever since have taught it 
in the same manner as they did; for all their books now extant 
speak of the resurrection of the dead, and the last judgment 
thereon to follow, no otherwise in the main particulars than as the 
Christians do.” 

We have a similar testimony from Rabbi Menasseh Ben Israel, 
who asserts that the opinion concerning the transmigration of 
souls was universally held among the disciples of the Cabala. 
He gives a quotation from the book called Johar, the most an- 
cient composition, next to the Targuin, that is possessed by the 
Jews, wherein the Supreme Being is described as listening to the 
complaints of certain souls which had just escaped from the body, 
respecting the taint and contamination which they had contracted 
from their union with matter, and as granting to them severally 
permission to migrate into other bodies, wherein they might atone 
for the faults committed in the earthly tabernacles which they 
had formerly inhabited.* 

‘That the doctrine in question was cherished by the Jewish 
teachers at an early period, is sufliciently well established; but 
whether they brought the dogma with them from Egypt, or re- 
ceived it ata later epoch through the medium of the Greek philo- 
sophy, is a point which cannot be satisfactorily determined. It 
is the opinion of Vossius as well as of Slevogtus, that belief in the 
metempsychosis had obtaimed a footing among the Hebrews and 
Chaldeans long before the time of Pythagoras; and even that 
this distinguished philosopher was initiated in the mysteries which 
respect the eternity of the soul, either by the disciples of Moses 
or by the sages of the East. “ An autem error ille a Judzis pri- 
mum ad Pythagoram manarit, an a Pythagora ad Judeos, de- 
finiat qui potest; fortasse Pythagoras a Chaldeis et Hebreis in 
hune errorem pertractus.”+ 

Every reader knows thatit isthe opinion of many among the learned 
that the priests of Egypt introduced into their religious creed the 
tenet of the metempsychosis as a basis on which they might found 
the practical belief of a Divine Providence. As their general 
hypothesis on the nature of the human soul led directly to the 
conclusion that after death the thinking principle returned into 
the Great Spirit whence it had proceeded, and was to be ab- 
sorbed for ever m its boundless essence, they perceived that on 
this narrow ground there was no room for establishing the im- 
portant doctrine which teaches men that the sins which they com- 
mit in the present world shall be visited upon them in the world 


* Apud Slevogtum Disput. de Metem. Jud. 
t De Idolatria Gentili, p. 27. Edit. Amsteldam. 1700. 
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to come. To obviate this great and obvious disadvantage, the 
priests and lawyers found it necessary to engraft upon their ori- 
ginal faith the subordinate tenet of the metempsychosis. By 
this means they endeavoured to convey to the people the unques- 
tionable assurance, that according to their habits and inclinations 
in this state of existence, their souls would be sent to occupy the 
bodies of animals more or less pure, until after a series of trans- 
migrations, if they were not incurably depraved, they should be 
made fit to enjoy everlasting blessedness in the bosom of the 
Eternal Spirit. The soul, said they, must shift and change its 
habitation, so that the coward will be ignominiously thrust into. 
the body of a woman; the murderer imprisoned within the fur of 
a wild beast; the lascivious condemned to animate a boar or a 
goat; the vain and inconstant will be changed into birds; and 
the slothful and ignorant into animals which inhabit the waters. 
The dispensation of all these things is committed to Nemesis the 
Avenger, together with the infernal furies, her assessors and 
the inspectors of human action, to whom God, the sovereign Lord 
of all things, has committed the government of the world. 

This is what Warburton calls the moral designation of Provi- 
dence, which, he maintains, was originally indicated by the Egyp- 
tian metempsychosis, and believed by all mankind. He accuses. 
Pythagoras of having given to it a new modification, and teaching 
that “ the successive transition of the soul into other bodies was 
physical, necessary, and exclusive of all moral considerations 
whatsoever.” But this sceptical inference, we presume, was in~ 
separable from the doctrine on which that particular tenet was 
founded: inasmuch as if every particular soul be indeed a portion 
of the Eternal Spirit, shut up during the life of the individual ina 
corporeal frame, it must in the end return to its source and be 
completely absorbed im it, as a drop of water is absorbed in the 
ocean. If this result is to be regarded as the effect of a physical 
necessity, it may be suspected that the views regarding 1t which 
are attributed to Pythagoras, did not first suggest themselves to 
that celebrated inquirer. In fact they are the very views which 
must have occurred to the original author of the doctrine ; whereas 
the moral metempsychosis is evidently the fruit of subsequent re- 
flection, and bears upon it the most undeniable tokens of having 
proceeded from the practical legislator rather than from the spe- 
culative philosopher. 

e return once more to the subject with which we are more 
immediately concerned, the belief of the ancient Jews in the im- 
mortality of the soul in a future state of reward and punishment. 
That the people at large, even from the earliest times, cherished the 
persuasion that the spirit of man exists after its separation from 
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the body in a state of happiness or of misery, having a relation to 
its character while acting under the influences proper to a moral 
agent, there is not the slightest room to doubt. But that the doc- 
trine of immortal life and the resurrection of the flesh made no 
part of the Mosaical economy, strictly so called, is equally mani- 
fest from the fact, that the Sadducees, who believed neither in the 
immortality of the soul nor in the resurrection of the body, were 
allowed to exercise the office of high-priest at Jerusalem. Nay, 
one of that sect who, in the time of our Lord, held the elevated 
station now mentioned, was acknowledged as the head of the 
Jewish Church by him who came to bring light and immortality 
to light. 

Various reasons have been suggested by writers on this in- 
teresting question, to explain the grounds of the Divine procedure 
relative to the legation of Moses. ‘The knowledge, or at least the 
certainty of a future existence was withheld from the chosen peo- 
ple, because, say they, it was not meet that such a communication 
should be made through the medium of the Law, while it was in- 
tended to reserve the glorious tidings for the more perfect reve- 
lation of the Gospel. ‘This kind of logic, however, seems only to 
produce the fact itself as a reason for the fact, without attempting 
to illustrate the previous circumstances on which it is more than 
po the whole dispensation was grounded. Much of the 

vitical institutions may be traced to the purpose entertained by 
Divine Wisdom, of weaning the Israelites from the superstitious 
usages which had been rendered familiar to their eyes in the land 
of Egypt. And may not the omission of all reference to the state 
of the soul after death have been intended to purge their imagina- 
tions from the gross mythology with which their ideas of the fu- 
ture world were so closely associated, and to prevent the manifold 
corruptions to which even the true doctrine must have been ex- 
posed in those rude times? If a large portion of the ceremonial 
law was added because of transgression—the constant tendency to 
fall into Egyptian idolatry—is it rash to suppose that a sublime 
tenet was withheld, because it was liable to the greatest abuse 
and perversion in the hands of an unenlightened multitude, ever 
ready to imitate the heathen in their absurdest fancies ? 

Whatever truth there may be in these remarks, there is uo rea- 
der who will not accede to the propriety of the following observa- 


tions by Mr. Mills, suggested by the able author of the Pe- 
culiarities— 


‘© If we reflect on the method which God had appointed, by which man 
was to be made partaker of eternal life, the propitiation of Christ, and 
not his own merit or obedience, we may be led to understand why the 
promise of eternal life was not given in the law. Those who lived 
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under such a system might, in that case, have supposed, that the gitt of 
eternal life was annexed as the deserved reward of obedience to the law ; 
that the law was in itself perfect, and sufficient for man’s justification, 
and not the shadow of good things to come, and the preparation of a system 
founded upon better promises. It is evident from the Epistles of St. 
Paul, that it was their confidence in the all-sufficiency of legal ordinances 
which wrought so strongly on the ancient Jews in their obstinate rejec- 
tion of the Gospel; they believed that their scriptures held out the 
blessing of immortality as the destined portion of Israel ; and they were 
persuaded that, if not directly taught in the law, it was implied in it, 
and would be given to the faithful Israelite through the instrumentality 
of its sanctions alone. Supposing, then, eternal life had been the explicit 
promise of the Mosaic code, all these errors would have acquired tenfold 
strength ; their bitter aversion to the Gospel would in some degree have 
been built upon reason rather than upon blind prejudice ; and some ot 
the most powerful arguments urged by the apostle to overcome the 
obstinacy of his countrymen, would have lost much of their force and 
propriety. And this reliance of their forefathers, in the privileges ot 
their law, has been more than continued and confirmed in the breasts of 
the modern Jews. ‘The perverted ingenuity of Rabbinical interpreters 
since the dispersion of Israel, superadded to the ancient traditions, has 
inspired them with the full conviction that eternal life is expressly re- 
vealed in the law ; and to this, among other causes, may be ascribed the 
tenacious adherence with which the scattered remnant of the Jewish 
people still cling to the ancient dispensation.” 


Il. We cannot permit ourselves to enter into the wide expanse 
of philosophical disquisition, with the view of ascertaining to what 
extent the ancients believed in the immortality which they thought 
it expedient to teach, and in the state of future, retribution which 
they found it necessary to inculcate upon the mass of their coun- 
trymen. ‘That Plato aud Cicero had the same impressious as the 
less reflecting part-of mankind, relative to the nature of the soul 
and its prospects after death, is fully manifest from their several 
writings; and it is not less clear, we think, from the process of 
reasoning which they, pursued, that their scepticism arose entirely 
from the failure of their intellectual efforts on a subject, where 
they were supplied with no testimony, and respecting which their 
strongest arguments could never ascend above a certain degree of 
probability. Their research, in fact, tended to weaken the in- 
stinctive or traditionary feeling which had laid hold of their minds, 
while it did not enable them to substitute a rational system of 
belief, the foundations of which could not be shaken by the 
pevrere of a severe logic! Hence the acknowledgement of the 

toman orator, that, though while he is reading the dialogues of 
Plato, he feels disposed to assent to the reasons urged in favour 
of a future state—his conviction vanishes as soon as he lays down 
the book, and revolves the matter in his own thought. 

NO. XXI.—JAN. 1852. 1 
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But it is evident, at the same time, that Bishop Warburton 
proceeds farther than he is warranted by a candid examination of 
ancient learning, when he asserts that neither Plato, nor any one 
of the philosophers—Socrates alone excepted—believed in the 
future state which they themselves inculcated. By what process, 
as Mr. Mills very properly asks, are we to separate his real 
belief from his constant and positive assertions? ‘Those declara- 
tions of his, on which so much stress has been laid, that it was 
lawful to deceive for the public good, were obviously intended to 
be understood in a limited sense only, and not as the basis of a 
philosophy which professed to have truth for its sole object. It 
is not merely in his more plain and practical works that we find 
his recorded opinions respecting the existence of a future state ; 
they are to be found in all his writings, whether moral, political, 
or physical ; they intermingle with the most subtile discussions, 
in works which never could have been intended for popular in- 
struction: and hence it is difficult to understand by what applica- 
tion of the well-known division of ancient philosophy into exoteric 
aud esoteric, or by what theory of a double sense, devised after 
Plato’s own time, the same treatise and the same portion of a 
treatise could be adapted, at once to instruct the philosopher and 
to delude the vulgar. If, as has sometimes been suggested, there 
were certain unwritten doctrines which were a Key to his real 
sentiments, they have not come down to us, and we have no means 
of estimating their value ; and it is evident that we cannot decide 
against the actual import of what we know, on the supposed au- 
thority of what is altogether unknown. 


“It is by no means easy to ascertain the sentiments of Aristotle on 
this subject : as he taught that happiness wonld be the reward of virtue 
in this life, he makes few allusions in his practical works to the destinies 
of the soul in another state of being. He never, directly, proposes the 
doctrine of a future retribution as. the motive of our morality; and 
though he certainly held the soul’s immortality, it is doubted, by some, 
whether he believed in its existence after death in a state of personal 
identity. In that important question, whether abstract principles of 
reason, or the common opinions of mankind, are the best evidence of 
truth, he uniformly gives the preference to the latter. And if this be 
adopted as the test of his own notions in the present case, he believed in 
the separate existence of the soul, for he represents it as being affected 
after death by the fortunes of its living friends. But, at other times, 
his language appears to be of a different tendency; and in his meta- 
physical works, if amid many perplexed and obscure statements, his 
meaning be rightly understood, he denies to that part, or rather of the 
soul which he invests with immortality, the possession of memory, and, 
consequently, by a possible though not necessary inference, of individual 
consciousness. 
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We have not, hitherto, seen any succesful attempt to account 
for that belief in a future existence, which has at all times found 
a place in the hearts of the rudest and most ignorant tribes, and 
which, in fact, is never weakened until man begins to fortify it by 
his reason. ‘The Greeks, who borrowed all that was recondite in 
their philosophy from Egypt, could only refer to that ancient seat 
of speculative research for the authority on which their conclu- 
sions were founded. ‘The sages of the Nile, again, were wont to 
repose on a tradition which ascended above the limits of recorded 
time, and to ascribe to the genius of their primitive lawgivers, the 
honour of communicating the sublime tenet of immortality, re- 
ceived from the gods for the benefit of mankind. lithe 'Timeus 
of Plato, the Egyptian priest observes to Solon, ’Q Yoarwy, Bodrwy, 
"EdAAnves des maides core, yeouwy de ‘EAAny dux éotiv; explaining his 
meaning, at the same time, by declaring that the Greeks had no 
ancient doctrine amongst them—no tradition rendered venerable 
by age.* ‘The early fathers of the church, too, in their controversies 
with the Greek philosophers, always accuse them of having bor- 
rowed their knowledge from foreign countries, principally from 
Egypt, and refer, through this channel, the wisdom of the ancients 
to divine revelation as its source. It must, therefore, appear 
very improbable, to assert that the Jews alone, of all the nations on 
the face of the earth, were ignorant of a doctrine, not only sha- 
dowed forth in their own sacred writings, but also universally 
maintained by a people, among whom they spent several hundred 
years, and by whom it was conveyed to the oldest settlements in 
Europe. ‘The silence of their inspired legislator on this head, 
could not eradicate a persuasion which the descendants of Abra- 
ham shared with all the kindreds, and tongues, and languages, 
which dwell throughout the world. ‘Their faith, it may be said, 
in respect to this particular article, did not rest on a stable foun- 
dation ; but it cannot be declared, with any regard to the leading 
facts of ancient history, that the Israelites were left in total dark- 
ness as to the things beyond the grave. 

The difference of opinion, therefore, which appears to subsist 
among certain writers at the present day, has no other foundation 
than a vague and loose application of particular terms, which re- 
quire in all cases to be most accurately defined. Mr. Mills, for 
example, does not hold either that the doctrine of eternal life was 
known to the Gentiles, or that it was revealed to the Jews. On 
the contrary in regard to the former, he reminds us that the failure 
of the two most distinguished among the philosophers of antiquity 
may teach mankind how little the force of natural reason could 
effect in clearing up the most important of all subjects. “ What- 


* Quoted by Mr. Mills in Appendix. 
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ever, says he, they believed themselves, or their followers believed, 
respecting a future state could not have been altogether in conse- 
quence of their arguments. As moralists they speak with the tongue 
of men and of angels, aud prescribe a code of moral discipline 
beyond the capacity of man to practise; but their reasoning 
for the soul’s immortality, with some few exceptions, began and 
ended in speculations alike inconceivable and unprofitable, and 
left the common expectations of mankind, loaded as they were 
with absurdity, a better guide even to themselves than all the ab- 
stractions of philosophy.” In respect again to the latter he 
remarks, ‘‘ it will readily be allowed by every candid inquirer, that 
using the tefm Mosaic Law, in its strict and limited sense as the 
code delivered on Mount Sinai, the doctrine of future retribution 
is not to be found in it; for the cabalistic interpretations and 
distortions of words and phrases, by which many of the Jewish 
Rabbin attempted to establish a different opinion, are too absurd 
to require refutation. The question whether the Jews believed in 
such a doctrine, or not, would depend upon the means they might 
have of acquiring information from other sources besides their 
legal code; and whether the necessary effect of the Mosaic 
Code would be to check or annihilate every other source of in- 
struction,” 

On the other head, the author whom Mr. Mills appears to 
have more particularly in his eye does not refuse to admit, that 
the ancients, both Jews and Gentiles, entertained a strong per- 
suasion that the soul of man exists after death—in a state too where 
it is visited by Divine justice according to the deeds done in the 
body. It is only maintained, that this persuasion rested not on a 
satisfactory ground, It is, he distinctly states, “ the full assurance 
of man’s immortality that is here spoken of; which must be care- 
fully distinguished from probable conjecture. It is not denied 
that arguments have been adduced in favour of this conclusion 
which may have been more or less convincing to many; some of 
which are justly regarded as possessing considerable weight, and 
others have been reckoned such, though, perhaps, without suf- 
ficient grounds. It must not be forgotten, however, that most 
men are very Incompetent judges of the force of any argument 
which tends to a conclusion of which they are already well assured ; 
and are prone to consider perfectly clear and decisive such a 
train of reasoning as would never have prevailed with themselves 
if proposed to them while iu a state of doubt.”* 

In a word, both parties admit the persuasion in question; but 
while the oue lays much stress upon the fact, as influencing the 
conduct of men in this life and their hopes im regard to the life 


* Peculiarities, p. 37. 
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to come, the other maintains that such an impression having no 
reasonable foundation in argument or testimony, is not entitled to 
be called belief, and was not really so esteemed by those who 
professed to hold it. According to the author of the “ Peculiar- 
ities,” the ancients had no right to believe as they did, or at least, 
it is insinuated that they chose to believe without a sufficient 
warrant: Mr. Mills, without debating this preliminary poit as to 
grounds and authority, satisfies himself with reiterating the as- 
sertion, that both Jews and Gentiles did actually look forward to 
a future state, where the soul was to exist separated from the 
body, and to reap the fruits of its conduct in happiness, or in 
misery. 

The work of the last named author, the immediate object 
of our review, does great credit to his learning, good sense 
and orthodoxy; and though, in some parts of his discourse, he 
fancies to himself an antagonist, where none really exists, his 
reasoning merits the attention of every theological student. 


Art. V.— Memoirs of Count Lavallette. Written by Himself, 
Second Edition. In Two Volumes. 8vo. London. Col- 
burn and Bentley. 18351. 


Marie Chamans Lavallette, the Hero of this autobiography, was 
born in Paris in 1769, and at 19 years of age resolved to enter 
the Church; but disgusted by a year’s attendance upon Theolo- 
gical Lectures, he obtained his Father’s permission to devote 
himself to the Bar. The studies ‘proper to a Notary’s office, 
however, proved still less attractive than those followed in the 
Sorbonne ; and while his companions were toiling through Jus- 
tinian, the National Codes, the Parliamentary Decrees, and the 
Royal Statutes, young Lavallette obtained the run of his master’s 
Miscellaneous Library, and amused himself with French History, 
Montesquieu, and Political Pamphlets. Some tumults in the 
Fauxbourg St. Antoine, during the first outbreak of the Revolution, 
suppressed by military force, and accompanied with the customary 
proportion of shootings at the moment and hangings afterwards, did 
not impress him with great respect for the existing Government ; 
but the ferocious acts committed by the populace on the 14th of 
July, after the destruction of the Bastile, acted as a seasonable 
preventive of Revolutionary contagion. He never could explain 
the murder of Messrs. Foulan and Berthier de Savigny, who 
were butchered under circumstances of atrocious barbarity on 
that memorable day. Lavallette in crossing the Place de Gréve 
saw the figure of an old man with grey hair, raised above the | 
crowd; it was the unhappy Foulon being hanged @ /u lanterne ; 
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and the youth, disgusted at the spectacle, hastened home, “ to 
study his beloved Montesquieu, and from that moment began to 
hate a Revolution, in which people were murdered without being 
heard in their defence.” 

Upon some of the immediately following transactions Lavallette 
was but ill-informed; he states, Ist. that M.de Flesselles, the 
Prévét des Marchands, having abandoned his post and fled, was 
replaced by the better known M, Bailly—alas! the flight of M. de 
Flesselles had been effectually prevented, for he was murdered on 
the same 14th of July in the Hotel de Ville. @dly. ‘That the 
States General then took the name of the Constituent Assembly, a 
title not assumed by them till two years afterwards. 3rdly. ‘That 
the King rejected a Constitution proposed by M. Necker, and 
that “all consequently was lost ;” whereas the King not only did 
not reject any Constitution proposed by M. Necker, but on the 
contrary himself proposed to the Assembly a Constitutional 
Charter, which was insultingly thrown aside without discussion. 

That Louis XVI. should receive Lafayette with distrust, when 
he arrived at the head of the band of cut-throats and prostitutes 
who beset Versailles, can scarcely be a matter of surprise ; and 
Lavallette honestly admits that the slippery Marquis was in some 


By way to be looked upon (on pouvoit croire qu'il était) as their 
ki. | commander. Of connivance at the scene of blood which occurred 
ae during the assault of the Palace, posterity will find it difficult to 
 # acquit “ the Hero of two Revolutions,” as the Printsellers call 
bo i him, unconscious of the sarcasm of their praise. 

The Queen showed herself, accompanied by her children ; she was 
— forced by threats to send them away. I mixed in the crowd, and beheld 
|* a for the first time that unfortunate Princess : she was dressed in white ; 


her head was bare, and adorned with beautiful fair locks. Motionless, 
and in a modest and noble attitude, she appeared to me like a victim on 
| the block. The enraged populace were not moved at the sight of woe 
a in all its majesty. Imprecations increased, and the unfortunate Princess 
r could not even find a support in the King, for his presence did but aug- 
ment the fury of the multitude. At last, preparations for departure did 
a more towards appeasing them than promises could have done, and b 
_r twelve o'clock the frightful procession set off. 1 hope such a scene will 
a never be witnessed again. I have often asked myself how the metro- 
— of a nation so celebrated for urbanity and elegance of manners— 
ow the brilliaut city of Paris could contain the savage hordes I that 
day beheld, and who so long reigned over it! In walking through the 
streets of Paris, it seems to me, the features, even of the lowest and 
most miserable class of people, do not present to the eye any thing like 
ferociousness, or the meanest passions in all their hideous energy. Can 
those passions alter the features so as to deprive them of all likeness to 
humanity? or does the terror inspired by the sight of a guilty wretch 
give him the semblance of a wild beast? These madmen, dancing in 
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the mire and covered with mud, surrounded the King’s coach. The 
groups that marched foremost carried on long pikes the bloody and 
dishevelled heads of the Life-Guards butchered inthe morning. Surely 
Satan himself first invented the placing of a human head at the end of a 
lance. The disfigured and pale features, the gory locks, the half-open 
mouth, the closed eyes, images of death, added to the gestures and salu- 
tations the executioners made them perform, in horrible mockery of life, 
presented the most frightful spectacle rage could have imagined. A 
troop of women, ugly as crime itself, swarming like insects, and wearing 
grenadiers’ hairy caps, went continually to and fro, howling barbarous 
songs, embracing and insulting the Life-Guards. This scene lasted 
eight hours before the Royal Family arrived at the Place de Greve and 
alighted at the Hotel de Ville, their first resting-place during protracted 


misery, that terminated some years afterwards in a horrible death.”-~— 
vol. i, p. 67—69. 


And yet the same writer, who thus forcibly has detailed the 
horrors which he witnessed, can permit himself to conclude with 
a doubt, whether on that day he ought most to.regret the impru- 
dent weakness of the King, or a certain “ terrible necessity” of 
committing atrocious crimes; a necessity which we.trust no 
English mind can imagine, and which, we are sure, no language 
but that of France can express. Never was there an idiom so 
well calculated to envelope wickedness in tinsel words, and, so 
far as phraseology can assist delusion, to “‘ make the worse 
appear the better cause,” /a terrible necessité qui fora les repre- 
sentatives d'une grande Nation a fouler aux pieds ce quil y ade 
plus sacré, les droits de Vhumanité et la majesté du tréne, pour 
accomplir ses grands desseins. A plain understanding, which had 
once been taught the simple lesson “ thou shalt not do evil that 
good may come thereof,” would have felt some misgiving as to 
the nature of the result, when he was told that cruelty and murder 
were requisite preliminaries for its attainment. 

M. d’Ormesson de Moiseau, one of the Presidents of the Par- 
liament of Paris and King’s Librarian, wished to employ a well- 
informed and laborious young man as his assistant; and accord- 
ingly Lavallette was introduced to him, in order to be overpowered 
by the stores of erudition which this new Magliabechi could pour 
forth at will, With very sound discretion, M. d’Ormesson, 
before he committed himself, first guaged the depth of his young 
attaché’s knowledge in Greek. He laid before Lavallette a 
Xenophon with a Latin crib. Lavallette blushed at the sight of 
the formidable book ; was more perplexed, as he assures us, that 
was the great Athenian himself during any part of his retreat ; and 


falteringly admitted that his utmost exertions in that Tongue had ~ 


never gone beyond the explanation of a few fragments of Demos- 
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thenes. M. d’Ormesson, who was “ deeply versed in that lan- 
guage,” smiled at the youth’s candour, and began to read the 
Greek fluently into French, requesting Lavallette to follow him 
by the Latin. “ I/poussa la bonne foi jusqu’ a placer sa main entre 
les deux colonnes, pour me prouver qwil ne se servait pas de la 
traduction. J’ avais peine a suivre”—perhaps in Latin also his 
exertions had not extended beyond the “ explanation of a few 
fragments” of AZsop—“ je n’en avais jamais tant vu, et je me 
recriai d'admiration, 11 fit content de moi—and then Lavallette 
adds a sound remark, which sufficiently proves, that whatever 
might be his unacquaintance with classical Literature, he had far 
outstripped Gil Blas in a knowledge of human nature—peul-étre 
un peu parce qwil etait de lui-méme. 

M. de Ormesson, notwithstanding this very pardonable little 
display, was a man of kind heart and sound principles ; and under 
his guidance the plastic and flexible mind of Lavallette soon 
became imbued with Royalist devotion. The insults and suffer- 
ings to which the King and his Family were now daily exposed, 
the beauty and energy of the Queen, the youth and piety of 
Madame Royale, strongly interested him in their personal behalf; 
and his disgust at the Revolutionists was increased by the petty 
prattling of their political coteries. It was his duty, as a Na- 
tional Guard, to assist at the Assemblies of his Section; and he 
there discovered how much long orations were encouraged by 
‘ gentlemen of the Bar, who made themselves quite ridiculous by 
perpetually misusing their excessive facility of elocution. Among 
them was a lawyer of some repute, who overwhelmed his audience 
with a deluge of quotations and moral sentences, all frequently 
about a lantern or the stall of an apple woman,” which excited 
thunders of applause, Mark well the end, and learn wisdom from 
it seasonably! “ These people setting the example, others, who 
at first listened to them patiently, wished to speak in their turn ; 
and three years afterwards they cut the throats of their instructors, 
and of those whom the latter had taught them to regard as hostile 
to their views.” 

The King’s attempt at escape failed from his mistaken hu- 
manity. Drouet, the Postmaster at Varennes, in after years 
assured Lavallette, that he himself was too much agitated at the 
moment to have acted with decision, if the King had either 
mounted on horseback directly he was stopped, or had given 
orders to the escort to force their way. The first attack on the 
Tuilleries followed the return to Paris, and Louis submitted to 
the degradation of appearing in the bonnet rouge ; a barbarous 
insult, adds Lavallette, with a strange confusion of right and wrong, 
in words too offensive for translation, which must be regarded 
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de méme ail que la couronne dépines placée sur la téte du Législa- 
teur des Chrétiens. Lafayette, discovering that the fiends whom he 
had contributed to raise, disclaimed him both as master and as 
exorcist, “ sorely grieved for the fate of his King and Country,” 
provided for his own safety by flight; and was surprised to find 
himself the prisoner instead of the guest of the Austrians, On the 
10th of August the battalion of St. Antoine, in which Lavallette 
served, “ was not decided to take any share in the day,” as the Inter- 
preter employed by Messrs. Colburn and Bentley somewhat closely 
translates n’était pas décideé a prendre parti; but it marched to its 
post in the Court of the Tuilleries about five in the morning ; and 
soon afterwards was reviewed by the King; who then adopted the 
fatal step of returning to the Hall of the Assembly, thus almost 
giving a signal for the massacre of the Swiss. Lavallette 
describes M. de Wittinghoff, who commanded the garrison, as it 
must be called, of the Palace, as an old man above sixty, speaking 
barbarous French, and equally ignorant of Paris, of the sort of 
enemies whom he had to oppose, and of the position which he had 
to defend. ‘ What does your General intend to do?” inquired 
Lavallet(e of one of the Aides de Camp. He shrugged up his 
shoulders and said, “ I do not think he knows himself; but I 
believe we are in an awkward situation. We have to fight the 
Marseillais; [ know the people of Provence, and if the plan is to 
spare them, we are lost.” Within two hours the Prophet’s evil 
auguries were verified ; himself and 1200 of his comrades, brave, 
faithful, and well-disciplined troops, were massacred in the saloons 
of the Palace; and on the following morning the Royal pair 
were immured in the Temple, to quit it only for the seatlold. 
Lavallette was close to them as Hs dismounted from their 
carriage and entered the gloomy portal of their prison. 


“ Among the number of ‘persons that surrounded the carriage, I ob- 
served a horrible-looking man. Half his face was covered with a long 
and thick beard; he was dressed in a sort of smock frock, which soon 
after became the uniform of the Jacobins. Though his look was hag- 
gard and furious, he seemed embarrassed on observing the anxious 
curiosity of those that stood around him. I asked who he was. “It is 
Jourdan of Avignon,” was the answer; “ Jourdan, Coupe-Téte.” In 
fact, it must have been either the wretch who distinguished himself by 
the massacres of the Glaciére d’Avignon, or some one resembling him 
placed there with a view to augment the terror of the Royal family.”’— 
vol. i, p. 122. 


On the breaking-out of war Lavallette enlisted in the Legion of 
the Alps, at that time undergoing organization; and well pleased 
to quit Paris, a longer residence in which city became dangerous, 
he set out with five comrades to join his regiment. In a village 
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near Vermanton the inhabitants were staunch Jacobins, stimu- 
lated to their love of Freedom by the plunder of some rich Aris- 
tocrats, which had recently fallen to their share; and conse- 
quently they kept a vigilant eye upon all travellers. A hunch- 
backed attorney of the neighbourhood suspected, or pretended 
to suspect, the young recruits; conveyed them with a mob at 
their heels to the municipality; placed himself upon a table ; read 
their passports in a loud voice; and inserting the important and 
condemnatory de, which did not really exist, before the name of 
Lavallette, proposed that in a case so pregnant with doubt the 
knapsacks of the defenus should be examined. ‘The booty would 
have been rich, for Lavallette, the poorest of the band, possessed 
25 Louis in gold. But the presence of mind and adroitness of 
one of his comrades, D’Aubonne, saved them in their jeopardy. 
Springing upon the table, he first thundered out a volley of abuse 
against the meddling bossu; and then intermingling some common- 
me about “ Liberty,” “ Patriotism,” and “ Sovereignty of the 

eople,” diverted the opinion of the fickle crowd in: his favour, 
and drew down thunders of applause. ‘Then,.ordering one of 
his friends to mount the table also, he told the rabble they should 
soon judge of the Political opinions of those whom they had 
suspected. ‘“ Answer me,” he said, turning to his comrade, 
“ What is God? What is the People? What isa King?” “ God,” 
replied the prompt Catechumen, “is Nature; the People are 
the Poor; the King is a Lion, a Tiger, an Elephant, who tears, 
devours and crushes the poor People!” ‘The enthusiasm which 
this scene excited was not to be surpassed. ‘They were eagerly 
embraced and carried off in triumph; every one disputed the 
honour of lodging them, every one must drink with them; and 
the difficulty now was, in what manner they could disentangle 
themselves from their new friends. D’Aubonne’s cleverness 
was again their great stay, and he broke from the boisterous 
rout, by declaring the necessity of promptly hastening to join the 
defenders of National Freedom. 

Lavallette, on his arrival at Villefranche, found the ragged regi- 
ment to which he was attached, in quarters; and so diligently did 
he apply himself to military study, that promotion flowed in upon 
him rapidly; in six weeks he was a corporal, soon afterwards a 
serjeant, and ere long a second lieutenant in the 93d infantry, 
forming part of the Army of the Rhine. One of the first inci- 
dents which he witnessed on joining that army is strongly charac- 
teristic of the unnatural impetuosity generated by the fever of the 
times. General Custines, the French Commander-in-Chief, had 
taken up a position by no means universally approved. 
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‘“‘He was blamed by many Generals, and particularly by Coquebert, 
one of his aides-de-camp, an officer of distinguished merit, and much 
esteemed by his commander, not only for his extended information in 
different branches of military science, but also for a frankness of charac- 
ter, which was perhaps not devoid of some asperity. ‘Two days after the 
arrival of the head-quarters at Weissemberg, Coquebert came to the 
General, and after having again brought to his mind the weighty reasons 
that ought to have led him to prefer the esi = of the Queich, he said 
somewhat harshly, that evil reports had been the result of his contrary 
resolution, and that even the word treason had been pronounced. Cus- 
tines immediately seized his pistols, and, throwing them on the table, 
cried, ‘If [ am a traitor, blow my brains out!’ Coquebert, struck with 
the noble indignation of a man so unjustly aspersed, was himself con- 
founded: and the only answer he gave his general was, to discharge one 
of the pistols off in his own face. He fell: his jaw bone was broken; 
but he died not of his wound. At the trial of General Custines, Coque- 
bert was called asa witness, in the hope that he would renew his charge ; 
but he behaved like an honourable man, completely justifying bis general, 
and accusing himself of a fit of madness. He was subsequently taken 
prisoner at the battle of Hondschoote. I saw him afterwards in Paris ; 
but probably the sufferings he experienced during his captivity deranged 
his intellects, for he completely lost his senses, and died in a mad-house, 


notwithstanding the pains that were taken for several yeats to cure him.” 
—vol. i. pps 150, 151. 


Custines, according to the fashion of his day, soon afterwards 
perished under the guillotine. — 

Lavallette paints vividly, and with a few touches, most of the 
military men with whom he was at that time acquainted; and 
whose names afterwards became household words. Pichegru 
was about five-and-thirty years of age, when he assumed the com- 
mand on the Rhine, and completely unknown to the army. He 
was of middling size, with eyes full of fire and intelligence, a 
martial air, and a calm and dignified deportment. Kleber, stron 
and gigantic in stature, loud and imperious in voice, called to 
mind the Heroes of the Iliad; fearless in danger and well versed 
in military science, he perceived rapidly, and decided coolly and 
discreetly ; from his vigilant attention to the comforts of his men, 
and his agreeable manner of communicating with them, he was 
the idol of the soldiery. | 

Desaix is described as follows :— 


His stature was tall, and his figure singular. He had fine black fiery 
eyes, and a nose that seemed to descend from the top of the forehead ; 
his thick and usually separated lips showed a set of teeth. of sparklin 
whiteness; his hair, flat and black as jet, shaded his dark face. His 
gait was embarrassed, but still without awkwartness, and betrayed bash- 
fulness and want of knowledge of the world. Altogether, he resem- 
bled a savage of the banks of the Oroonoko, dressed in French clothes. 
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But one soon got accustomed to him. His voice was soft, and, when once 
drawn out of his usual reserve, he delighted by the variety of his informa- 
tion and the simplicity of his manners. He had none of the faults of men 
accustomed to camp life: I never heard him utter a vulgar expression,— 
an indecent word made him blush. I do not think I ever saw him 
dressed in the uniform of his rank: he usually wore a blue coat without 
any lace, and the sleeves of which were so short, that we used to say in 
jest, he had certainly worn it when he first took the Sacrament. He 
frequently mounted his horse without a sword when he went to visit the 
posts. One night, having ordered an attack on the convent of Marien- 
born, near Mentz, which the enemy occupied in force, he suddenly found 
himself without arms, in the midst of a surprised body of infantry which 
was defending itself with the bayonet amongst the vines. Desaix, per- 
ceiving he had forgot his sword, pulled a vine prop out of the ground, and 
continued fighting as if he had had Orlando's sword in his hand, Savary, 
who was then his aide-de-camp, threw himself before him, just in time to 
save his life, and killed a Hungarian grenadier that was about to pierce 
him with his bayonet.”—vol. i. pp. 174—176. 


The demoralization which in Paris had succeeded to the Reign 
of ‘Terror, was beyond measure frightful; and Lavallette describes 
his impressions forcibly when he returned to the Capital in 
August, 1794. The released prisoners were in ecstasy at their 
escape from a death which had appeared certain; and they mani- 1 
fested their joy more in unbridled licesne than in sober gratitude. 

Society was altogether dislocated; all distinctions of rank had 

been swept away; wealth had changed hands; and its new pos- 
sessors, devoid of all the advantages of birth and good manners, 
“led the fon, and added the absurdities (/es travers) of a bad 
education, to those of patronage devoid of dignity.” The Sove- 
reign People, now in its turn a dethroned Sovereign, was a mere 
rabble, without energy or principle, and worn down by compli- 
cated suffering. Every morning countless throngs of starving 
women and children, sat on the stones before the Bakers’ shops, 
each waiting to receive in turn a miserable dole of bread, 
purchased at an exorbitant price. More than half Paris lived on 
potatoes. Paper money was without value, bullion without 
existence. Yet the mania for amusement was never more preva- 
lent, and decency never more openly violated in its pursuit. 
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The young men dressed their hair en victimes—that is to say, raised 
up at the back of the neck as if they were going to suffer on the scaffold. 
The women, on the contrary, imitated in their dresses the costume of 
Ancient Greece. It is scarcely credible to those who have not seen it, 
that young females, well-bred, and distinguished by their birth, should 
have worn tight skin-coloured pantaloons, sandals on their feet, and 
transparent gauze dresses, while their bosoms were exposed, and their 
arms bare up to their shoulders; and that when they appeared thus in 
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public places, instead of making modesty blush, they became objects of 
universal admiration and applause. ‘The palaces and private gardens 
were changed into scenes of riotous pleasure, called Elysium, Paphos, 
Tivoli, Idalia, &c., where crowds of people, boisterous diversions, bad 
manners, and an utter contempt for decency, created both shame and 
disgust.” —vol. i. pp. 187, 188. 


The Day of the Sections, 1Sth of Vendemiaire, now rendered 
Bonaparte an object of public notoriety. On his assuming Com- 
mand in Italy, Baraguay d’Hilliers, to whose staff Lavallette was 
attached, received the appointment of Governor of Milan; and 
when two of Bonaparte’s Aides-de-Camp were killed at Arcola, 
Lavallette’s eager desire for active service was gratified by suc- 
cession to one of their vacant places, on the warm recommenda- 
tion of his former commander. When first introduced to 
Bonaparte, amidst a brilliant suite of officers, Lavallette turned 
pale with embarrassment, “ I faltered out my name and afterwards 
my thanks, to which he listened in silence, his eyes fastening on 
me with an expression of severity that quite disconcerted me.” 
His brother Aides-de-Camp, were, Junot, Marmont, Duroc, Le 
Marrois, a youth of 17 even then covered with wounds, Sulkow- 
ski, a chivalrous Pole, Louis Bonaparte, scarcely sixteen years of 
age, but whom his brother spared no more than his comrades, in 
the execution of the most perilous missions, and Crossier, a 
brave and clever Cavalry officer. 


“Such were my new comrades, whose acquaintance I made while 
waiting for the General-in-chief. He arrived at seven o'clock, and we 
sat down to converse. He placed me next to himself. All the guests 
were as much surprised as I was at this extraordinary favour; but I 
did not remain long in suspence as to the cause to which it was owing. 
The General wished to know what he had to expect of the new acquaint- 
ance be had rather rashly made. His questions began with the very 
first course, and lasted till we rose from table; that is to say, during 
three-quarters of an hour. Where have you served? In what army? 
At what time did you enter on service? Under what Generals have you 
fought? What was the strength of the Rhine army? What position did 
it occupy before Mentz? Why did they not go to the assistance of that 
city? How were the lines of the Lauter lost?) How was Landau deli- 
vered ? What Generals had the highest reputation in the Rhine army? 
What were the forces of the enemy on the 13th of October, and when 
the lines were retaken?” He listended attentively to all my answers, 
and shortened them when they were too diffuse. I perceived by his pithy 
observations, that he was perfectly well acquainted with the history of | 
the Rhine army. ‘The distance and position of the different places, the 
abilities of the Generals, their systems and faults,—all were familiar to 
a When dinner was over he ceased to speak to me.’’—vol. i. pp. 

1, 222, 
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so well did Lavallette satisfy Bonaparte in the performance of 
his new duties, that, after the Peace of Leoben, he was entrusted 
with a confidential mission to Paris, in order to report upon the 
real state of the tottering Directory. “ Mix with every body ;” 
were his instructions at parting, “do not let yourself be led away 
by party spirit; tell me the truth, and tell it me free from all pas- 
sions.” During his residence in the Capital he saw much of 
Madame de Stael,'at that time worshipping Bonaparte, and confi- 
dently foreseeing in him the instrument of the Restoration of the 
Bourbons, ‘They first met at Prince ‘Talleyrand’s ; “ during dinner 
the praises she lavished on the Conqueror of Italy had all the 
wildness, romance and exaggeration of Poetry. When we left 
the table the company withdrew to a small room to look at the 
Portrait of the Hero, and as I stepped back to let her walk im, 
she said, “ How shall I dare to pass before an Aide-de-Camp of 
Bonaparte?” The arrests and deportations of the 18th Fructi- 
dor ensued, and her dreams were dissipated. 

Lavallette accompanied Bonaparte to the Congress of Radstadt. 
They crossed Swisserland without stopping; except that the 
carriage having broke down about a league from Morat, they 
travelled that distance on foot, and paused for a short time 
at the celebrated Bone-house of the Burgundians. General 
d’Erlac was in waiting on the spot, expecting the arrival of 
Bonaparte, to whom he was anxious to show the Lions; and with 
much courtesy he proceeded to perform a similar office to these 
chance strangers; for Bonaparte being without uniform was not 
recognized, After hearing all particulars of the great Swiss 
Victory from his Cicerone and carefully reconnoitring the military 
position, Bonaparte remarked in a decided tone, “‘ Charles the 
Bold must have been a great madman”! ‘Those few words, and 
the manner in which they were pronounced, were enough to 
reveal him; and searcely had General d’Erlac time to pay his 
compliments, before the hero whom he had so much wished to 
see proceeded onward. Lavallette continued at Radstadt when 
Bonaparte left it for Paris; and being on familiar terms with all 
the assembled Diplomatists, his opinion relative to the mysterious 
assassination of the French Plenipotentiaries is naturally of much 
value. He beheves, and it seems highly probable, that the 
Austrian Government had given orders for the seizure of their 
papers ; and that the rude and irregular Szeckler hussars, to whom 
the perpetration of the treacherous act was committed, partially 
drunk, certainly inflamed by the sight of a rich booty, murdered 
them in order to secure it. It was on quitting Radstadt that 
Lavallette became allied to the Family of Bonaparte by marriage 
with a niece of Josephine, according to the manner which we 
shall natice by and by. 
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The Expedition to Egypt was the next great scene in which 
Lavallette was engaged. It has been usual to acctse Admiral 
Brueys as the author of the French disaster at Aboukir; in con- 
sequence of his obstinate disobedience of Bonaparte’s injunctions, 
that he should quit the Egyptian Coast. How false are such 
charges is sufficiently proved by Lavallette’s report of a conver- 


sation with him, on board his flag ship, ten days before the Battle 
of the Nile. 


“The following is word for word what the Admiral said to me, 
‘When General Bonaparte left Alexandria to penetrate into the desert, 
he gave me the choice either to enter the old port of Alexandria, or to go 
with the fleet to Corfu, after having landed all the goods and provisions 
of the army. Since that moment | have received no account whatever 
from the army, nor its leader. I have sounded the passes of the old port ; 
but it can only be entered with a north-west wind, and by boats; this 
has taken up much time, and the * * * is the only ship that has as 
yet been able to get into the “yen It is quite impossible for me to 
leave the coast of Egypt before | receive accounts from the army. Can 
I set off and enter a port of Europe, without having any satisfactory 
news to give France and her Government? If, what I scarcely think 
possible, General Bonaparte were to find in the country insurmountable 
obstacles, and if he were obliged to re-embark, would it not be a crimi- 
nal act on my part to deprive him of the only means of retreat he has 
left at my disposal? I have seen to-day an English vessel for the first 
time since | have been here. Most probably I shall be attacked to- 
morrow or the day after. I shall send for the vessel that is in the old 
port. If you follow my advice, you will remain with us. We have 
sanguine hopes of success, and you will eujoy the satisfaction of carry- 
ing to your General the intelligence of a glorious victory. As I could 
neither enter the old port of Alexandria, nor go away, I have taken up a 
sort of military position here. I have been forced to moor the ships; 
because, having left Toulon with balf-crews, | have not men enough to 
fight sailing.”—vol. i. pp. 298—300. 


‘The news of this great calamity reached Bonaparte immediately 
after he had defeated the Mamelukes at Salahier. Kleber had 
despatched an Aide-de-camp with the particulars, and the officer's 
horse having been knocked up on his route, he wrote an open 
letter to be conveyed onward by a peasant. Lavallette found 
the despatch in the messenger’s hands, read its contents, took an 
opportunity of withdrawing Bonaparte from the group of officers 
which surrounded him, and delivered the note. The General 
made but one remark “ Vous savez ce qu’il contient, gardez le 


secret.” He then returned to head-quarters to breakfast; every 


body was in good spirits on account of the recent overthrow of 
the Mamalukes, and in the midst of the agreeable meal Bona- 
parte addressed them, “ Eh bien, vous vous trouvez bien dans ce 
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pays; cela est heureua, car nous navons plus de flotte pour nous 
ramener en*Europe.’ ‘The details of the Battle which he then 
gave were received no less calmly than they were delivered: tout 
le monde etit bientét pris son parti, et il n’en fut plus question. 

This readiness of accommodation to circumstances, and optim-— 
ism in seasons of peril and calamity, is eminently characteristic of 
military life; and the French Soldiers educated by the Revolution 
appear to have superadded to it a recklessness and hardness of 
heart which wholly changed its nature, and deprived it of all 
claim to be registered among Virtues. Lavallette tells us, that on 
entering the harbour of Rosetta, the swell ordinarily occasioned 
by the meeting of the sea with the waters of the Nile, much 
increased in violence by a storm, placed his boat during seventeen 
hours in imminent hazard of destruction. At one moment of 
great danger, an officer of the Guides fell on his knees and 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer without missing a word ; and immedi- 
ately afterwards, /e courage lui revint, et tout honteux de son 
action @ laquelle tl ne comprenait rien, he whispered in his com- 
rade’s ear “ Lam now 38 years old, and from my sixth year I 
never said a prayer in my life. 1 cannot conceive how I recol- 
lected that one; and [ do declare that at the present moment I 
should not be able to repeat a single word of it.” Lavallette 
evidently partook in the astonishment of this Religieux malgré 
soi-meme, for he adds, in order to remove any imputation which 
might be thrown on his friend’s courage, C’étatt certainement un 
des braves de Carmée de 0 Egypte. It was not by being ashamed 
of trust in God that the Chevalier Bayard, Sir Philip Sydney, and 
Gustavus Adolphus planted themselves on the highest pinnacle of 
Glory. But the field of Lutzen and the Deserts of Egypt were 
contested from widely dissimilar motives. 

From Lavallette’s account of the Siege of Acre we derive few 
novel particulars, unless perhaps that the Maronites (a branch of 
very honest Christians) are “ Schismatic Musulmans”; and that, 
during the fourteenth and last unsuccessful assault, Bonaparte 
was almost constantly in great personal danger. When the 
storming columns stopped before the impassable barrier of 
combustibles with which the Garrison had piled the heaped up 
ditch, Bonaparte placed his telescope between the fascines of 
the breaching battery, in order to watch the terrible issue of the 
contest. A cannon ball struck the upper fascine, and he fell into 
Berthier’s arms ; but he was untouched, it was but the wind of 
the ball which had affected him. Berthier urged him to retire, 
but received a harsh reproof. A second bullet pierced the head 
of an officer standing between the General-in-Chief and Laval- 
Jette ; others were afterwards killed every where around him, but 
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he still persevered in remaining, till he had ascertained the cause 
which rendered his troops motionless and compelled him to 
abandon the enterprise. 

During the retreat consequent upon this failure 1800 wounded 
were to be conveyed across the Desert with no other means of 
transport than saddle-horses, aud asses employed to carry water 
and provisions. At Jaffa symptoms of mutiny appeared; and 
Bonaparte then gave up his entire stud, not reserving a single 
horse for his own private use. The chief groom wished him to 
retain a favourite mare; and Bonaparte in a paroxysm of rage 
horsewhipped him soundly, “ It was the first time in my life,” says 
Lavallette, “that I ever saw him strike a man.” In spite of 
defeat, pestilence and destitution, we are assured that the army, 
thus driven from Syria made its entrance into the Capital of 
Egypt with great eclat! What, we may ask, would it have done, 
had it been triumphant? The next exploit in Egypt, the victory 


over the Turks at Aboukir, has rarely been exceeded in cold- 
blooded slaughter. 


‘It was a horrible sight to contemplate nearly ten thousand men, of 
whom nothing was to be seen but their beads covered with turbans, and 
who were seeking in vain to reach the English fleet, anchored at more 
than half a league from the shore. Two thousand men had sought a 
refuge on the strand, at the foot of a rock that covered them. It 
was impossible to make them comprehend that they might surrender by 
laying down their arms. _We were obliged to kill them all to a man. 
—vol. i. p. 357. 

Lavallette was included in the scanty suite which returned 
with Bonaparte to France. As it would have been imprudent to 
keep a light on shipboard by night, they went to bed with the 
Sun. ‘To the inexhaustible information possessed by Monge 
and Berthollet, they were indebted for the relief of many tedious a 
hours; “ Plutarch” (not in Greek, unless Lavallette had increased a 
his youthful stock,) “came frequently to their assistance”; and 
Bonaparte during the long evenings told Ghost Stories, in which 
branch of Knowledge he greatly excelled. When they neared : 
his Birth-place, Ajaccio, which he had left but eight years before, i 
only a Captain of Artillery, throngs poured out im boats to see _ 
their illustrious Countryman. Among the bustlers about the ; 
state cabin, was an old woman dressed in black, who repeatedly 
held up her hands, exclaiming “ Caro figlio!” without being able 
to attract his attention. At last he perceived her, and to her 
great delight replied, “ Madre !”—She was his Nurse. | 

On the overthrow of the Directory, Lavallette, by a very 
remarkable lapse of memory, names Bonaparte, Cambacéres, and 
Lebrun as composing the first appointed Consulate; whereas 

NO. XXI.—JAN, 1832. K 
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Sieyes and Roger Ducos, as every one knows, were the original 
puppets who completed the Triumvirate. Lavallette soon after- 
wards was appointed Post Master General, an office which he 
retained during thirteen years; and his anxiety to regain which on 
Bonaparte’s return from Elba, finally compromised his safety. 
The Memoirs are singularly barren from the establishment of 
the Consulate, till the commencement of the writer’s own personal 
adventures, and in order therefore to do full justice to these last, 
by far the most interesting portion of the two Volumes, we shall 
hasten at once to the recital. 

Seldom if ever was any Political offence of lighter shade com- 
mitted, than that which placed Lavallette in jeopardy of bis life ; 
never would an execution, if it had followed, been more odious 
in the eyes of posterity; never was an escape conducted in all its 
parts, more romantically; and little do we envy the feelings of that 
man who can read its narrative without the most painful emotions, 
without admiration of all concerned in it,and without the most cor- 
dial wishes for their ultimate success as he turns each page, and fol- 
lows their course step by step. A few days after Bonaparte’s final 
departure, Lavallette heard that his own name was among the 
proscribed, and that his offences were, having taken upon him- 
self the superintendence of the Post Office a few hours before 
the Emperor’s late return; having been the first to inform him, by 
an express thus placed at his command, of the King’s flight from 
Paris; and of having stopped the newspaper which contained a 
Royal Proclamation enjoining non-resistance. So confident was 
he, that even if convicted on these charges, a term of imprison- 
ment would be his only sentence, that he refused to seek a retreat 
from the Capital, during several days in which departure was 
freely open to him; and it was not until after his arrest that he 
gradually discovered his fatal mistake, On the night of the 20th 
of November he was condemned to death; and then for the first 
time since his imprisonment in the Conciergerie, was Madame 
Lavallette permitted to see her husband. 

Louise Emilie de Beauharnais, niece of the Empress Josephine, 
was married to Lavallette in 1796, after a manner so character- 
istic of the party who negotiated the match that we must give 
the story at length, notwithstanding the interruption which it will 
occasion to this deeply interesting portion of our narrative. We 
have already noticed the mission in which Lavallette had been 
employed by Bonaparte previously to the congress at Radstadt, 
in order to observe the conduct of the Directory; an employment 
which could not fail to draw down upon him the ill-will of that 


body, and to render his promotion difficult. Bonaparte found 
other means of repaying his services. 
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“ All my comrades had obtained advancement: the General wished 

to reward me also; but, not willing to expose himself to a refusal from 

~ Government, he determined to bring about a marriage between me and 

Mademoiselle Beauharnais. One day when I had accompanied him to the 

Treasury, to expedite the sending off of the sums that were required at 

Toulon for the fleet, he ordered his coachman to drive along the New 

Boulevards, that he might have at his leisure a conversation with me. 

‘I cannot make a major of you,’ he said; ‘ I must therefore give you 

a wife:—you shall marry Emilie de Beauharnais, She is very hand- 

some, and very well educated. Do you know her?’--* I have seen her 

twice. But, General, I have no fortune. We are going to Africa: I 

may be killed—what will become, in that case, of my poor widow? 

Besides I have no great liking for marriage.’—‘ Men must marry to have 

children; that is the chief aim of life. Killed you certainly may be. 

Well, in that case she will be the widow of one of my aides-de-camp 

—of a defender of his country. She will have a pension, and may 

again marry advantageously. Now, she is the daughter of an emigrant 

that nobody will have: my wife cannot introduce her into society. She, 

poor girl! deserves a better fate. Come, this business must be quickly 

settled. Talk this morning with Madame Bonaparte about it: the 

mother has already given her consent. ‘The wedding shall take place in 

eight days: I will allow you a fortnight for your honeymoon. You 

must then come and join us at Toulon on the 29th.’ (It was then the 

9th.) I could not help laughing all the while he spoke: at last I said ; 

4 ‘ I will do whatever you please. But will the girl have me? I do not 

wish to force her inclinations.’—‘ She is tired of her boarding-school, 

and she would be unhappy if she were to go to her mother’s. During 

your absence, she shall live with her grandfather at Fontainebleau. You 

will not be killed ; and you will find her when you come back. Come, 
come! the thing is settled, Tell the coachman to drive home.’ 

. “‘ In the evening I went to see Madame Bonaparte. She knew what 

‘4 was going forward, and was kind enough to show some satisfaction, 

and call me her nephew. ‘ To-morrow, she said, ‘ we shall all go to 

St. Germain. I will introduce you to my niece. You will be delighted 

with her, she is a charming girl !’ 

“ Accordingly, next day, the General, Madame Bonaparte, Eugene, 
and I, went in an open carriage to St. Germain, and stopped at Ma- 
dame Campan’s. The visit was a great event at the boarding-school : 
all the young girls were at the windows, in the parlours, or in the court- 
yard, for they had obtained a holiday. We soon entered the gardens. 
Among the forty young ladies, I sought anxiously her who was to be 
my wife. Her cousin, Hortense, led her to us, that she might salute 
the General, and embrace her aunt. She was, in truth, the prettiest of 
them all. Her stature was tall, and most gracefully elegant ; her fea- 

“tures were charming; and the glow of her beautiful complexion was - 
heightened by her confusion. Her bashfulness was so great, that the Z 
General could not help laughing at her; but he went no farther. It | 
was decided that we should breakfast on the grass in the garden. In 
the meanwhile I felt extremely uneasy. Would she like me? Would 
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she obey without reluctance? This abrupt marriage, and this spent 
departure, grieved me. When we got up, and the circle was broken, 
begged Eugene to conduct his cousin into a solitary walk. 1 joined 
them, and he left us. I then entered on the delicate subject. 1 made 
no secret of my birth, nor of my want of fortune ; and added : ‘I possess 
nothing in the world but my sword, and the good-will of the General ; 
and I must leave you in a fortnight. Open your heart to me. I feel 
myself disposed to love you with all my soul; but that is not sufficient. 
If this marriage does not please you, repose a full confidence in me; it 
will not be difficult to find a pretext to break it off. I shall depart ; you 
will not be tormented, for I will keep your secret.’ 

“* While I was speaking, she kept her eyes fixed on the ground; her 
only answer was a smile, and she gave me the nosegay she held in her 
hand. I embraced her. We returned slowly to the company; and 
eight days afterwards we went to the municipality. The following day, 
a poor priest, who had not taken the oaths, married us in a small con- 
vent of the Conception, in the Rue St. Honoré. This was in some 
manner forbidden, but Emilie set a great importance on that point: ber 
piety was gentle and sincere.’’—vol. ii. pp. 260—264. 


Ney, the fellow prisoner of Lavallette had now been shot, all 
solicitations for the latter, even the personal appeal of his wife to 
the King, were sternly rejected; the Supreme Court of Judicature 
confirmed the verdict, and nothing now remained but a fearful 
looking unto death within forty-eight hours. The feelings of a 
condemned prisoner are painfully depicted in the following dream, 
which he was in the habit of repeating to his friends; which from 
its wildness might afford a theme for the author of Christabel ; 
and which, yet more, contains some remarkable phenomena well 
deserving the examination of Psychologists. 


“One night, while I was asleep, the clock of the Palace de Justice 
struck twelve, and awoke me. I heard the gate open to relieve the 
sentry ; but I fell asleep again immediately. In this sleep, I dreamed 
that I was standing in the Rue St. Honoré, at the corner of the Rue 
de I’Echelle. A melancholy darkness spread around me; all was still, 
nevertheless a low and uncertain sound soon.arose. Allof a sudden, I 
perceived at the bottom of the street, and advancing towards me, a troo 
of cavalry, the men and horses, however, all flayed. The men held 
torches in their hands, the red flames of which illumined faces) without 
skin and bloody muscles. Their hollow eyes rolled fearfully in their 
vast sockets; their mouths opened from ear to ear, and helmets of 
hanging flesh covered their hideous heads. ‘The horses dragged along 
their own skins in the kennels, which overflowed with blood on both 
sides. Pale and dishevelled women appeared and disappeared alternately 
at the windows, in dismal silence; low, inarticulate groans filled the air ; 
and I remained in the street alone, petrified with horror, and deprived of 
strength sufficient to seek my safety by flight. This horrible troop con- 
tinued passing in a rapid gallop, and casting frightful looks on me, 
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Their march, I thought, continued for five hours; and they were fol- 
loved by an immense number of artillery-waggons, full of bleeding 
corpses, whose limbs still quivered; a disgusting smell of blood and 
bitumen almost choked me. At length the iron gate of the prison shut- 
ting with great force, awoke me again. I made my. repeater strike; it 
was no more than midnight, so that the horrible phantasmagoria had 
lasted no more than two or three minutes—that is to say, the time 
necessary for relieving the sentry and shutting the gate. The cold was 
severe and the watchword short. The next day, the turnkey confirmed 
my calculations. I nevertheless do not remember one single event iv my 
life, the duration of which I have been able more exactly to calculate, 
of which the details are deeper.engraven in my memory, and of which 
I preserve a more perfect consciousness,’ ’—vol. i. pp. 23, 24. 

Two days before the morning appointed for his execution 
Madame Lavallette proposed the outline of escape which she had 
planned for the following night, and although deterred by a con- 
viction that it was impracticable, he consented to her importunity. 
At five o’clock on the following evening Madame Lavallette ac- 
companied by her daughter Josephine appeared at the prison— 
She was dressed in a _pelisse of merino richly lined with fur, and 
carried in her reticule a black silk petticoat. These slight prepara- 
tions were considered sufficient for disguise; and her instructions 
were, that on going out, Lavallette should take hold of Josephine’s 
arm, walk very slowly, put on his gloves, and cover his face with 
a handkerchief; in passing under the doors which were very 
low he was to take especial care to stoop, so that no risque might 
be run of breaking the feathers of the bonnet, an accident by 
which all might be lost. At the top of the staircase a chair would 
be in waiting, into which he would probably be handed by the 
gaoler, Soon afterwards he would be conducted from it toa 
cabriolet, which would convey him to a place of concealment, 
Josephine, not yet acquainted with the design, was in like manner 
tutored to place herself on her mother’s /eft hand on entering the 
registry room, in which were stationed the gaoler and turnkeys, in 
order to prevent the former from offering his arm as was his cus- 
tom. She was afterwards to shift to the right hand in order to 
intercept the impertinent starings of the gendarmes at the guard- 
house—the child repeated her lesson with exactness. 

They were interrupted by the parting visits of two friends ; 
and after they had been dismissed, a misgiving which crossed 
the mind of Lavallette might have frustrated every hope whrch 
remained for his safety. He suggested the offer of a bribe to 
the gaoler, and his wife quitted the cell for the purpose. She 
returned after a short delay, having drawn a few words from the 
officer which proved that the attempt must be fatal. As they sat 
down to table, an old nurse, Madame Dutoit, who had accompa- 
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nied Josephine, and had been left in the registry room, was brought 
in by the turnkey, overpowered by emotion, and clamorously 
insisting on one more sight of her master. ‘This was an embar- 
rassing accident; but they succeeded im calming her. Seven was 
the hour appointed for Madame Lavallette’s retirement; the 
clock struck six and three quarters, and she rang for the valet de 
chambre, whispered a few words, and added aloud “ ‘Take care 
that the chairmen be at their posts for I am now coming.” Then 
stepping to a part of the room divided from the remainder by a 
screen, in less than three minutes she finished her husband’s toilet, 


and showed him to the astonished and almost incredulous Jose- 
phine. 


“* We all advanced in silence towards the door. I said to Emilie, 
‘ The jailer comes in every evening after you are gone. Place yourself 
behind the screen, and make a little noise, as if you were moving some 
piece of furniture. He will think it is I, and will go out again. By 
that means I shall gain a few minutes, which are absolutely necessary 
for me to get away.’ She understood me, and ! pulled the bell. 
‘ Adieu!’ she said, raising her eyes to heaven. I pressed her arm with 
a trembling hand, and we exchanged a look. If we had embraced, we 
had been ruined. The turnkey was heard; Emilie flew behind the 
screen; the door opened; I past first, then my daughter, and lastly 
Madame Dutoit. After having crossed the passage, I arived at the door 
of the registering room. I was obliged, at the same time, to raise my 
toot and to stoop lest the feathers of my bonnet should catch at the to 
of the door. | succeeded ; but, on raising myself again, I found my- 
self in the large apartment, in the presence of five turnkeys, sitting, 
standing and coming in my way. I put my handkerchief to my face, 
and was waiting for my daughter to place herself on my left hand. The 
child, however, took my right hand; and the jailer, coming down the 
stairs of his apartment, which was on the left hand, came up to me 
without hindrance, and, putting his hand on my arm, said to me, ‘ You 
are going away early, Madame. He appeared much affected, and un- 
doubtedly thought my wife had taken an everlasting leave of her hus- 
band. It has been said, that my daughter and I sobbed aloud : the fact 
is, we scarcely dared to sigh. I at last reached the end of the room. 
A turnkey sits there day and night, in a large arm-chair, and in a space 
so narrow, that he can keep bis hands on the keys of two doors, one of 
iron bars, and the other towards the outer part, and which is called the 
first wicket. This man looked at me without opening his doors. I 
erm my right hand between the bars to show him I wished to go out, 

e turned, at last, his two keys, and we got out. There my daughter 
did not mistake again, but took my right arm. We had a few steps to 
ascend to come to the yard; but, at the bottom of the staircase there is 
a guard-house of gendarmes. About twenty soldiers, headed by their 
officer, had placed themselves a few paces from me to see Madame de 
Lavallette pass. At last, 1 slowly reached the last step, and went into 
the chair that stood a yard or two distant. But no chairmen, no servant 
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was there. My daughter and the old woman remained standing next 
to the vehicle, with a sentry at six paces from them, immoveable, and 
his eyes fixed on me. A violent degree of agitation began to mingle 
with my astonishment. My looks were directed towards the sentry’s 
musket, like those of a serpent towards its prey. It almost seemed to 
me that I held that musket in my grasp. At the first motion, at the 
first noise, I was resolved to seize it. I felt as if I possessed the strength 
of ten men; and I would most certainly have killed whoever had at- 
tempted to lay hands on me. This terrible situation lasted about two 
minutes; but they seemed to me as long as a whole night. At last I 
heard Bonneville’s voice saying to me, ‘ One of the chairmen was not 
punctual, but I have found another.’ At the same instant, I felt myself 
raised. ‘I'he chair passed through the great court, and, on getting out, 
turned to the right. We proceeded to the Quaides Orfévres, facing the 
Rue de Harlay. There the chair stopped; and my friend Baudus, offer. 
ing me his arm, said aloud, ‘ You know, Madame, you have a visit to 
pay to the President.’ I got out, and he pointed to a cabriolet that 
stood at some distance in that dark street. I jumped into it, and the 
driver said to me, ‘ Give me my whip.’ I looked for it in vain;—he 
had dropped it. * Never mind,’ said my companion. A motion of the 
reins made the horse start off in a quick trot. In passing by, I saw 
Josephine on the Quai, her bands clasped, and fervently offering up 
prayers to God. We crossed the Point St. Michel, the Rue de la Harpe, 
and we soon reached the Rue de Vaugirard, behind the Odéon theatre, 
It was not till then that I breathed at ease. In looking at the driver of 
the cabriolet, how great was my astonishment to recognise Count Chas- 
senon, whom I was very far from expecting to find there. ‘ What!’ I 
said, ‘ is it you?’—* Yes; and you have behind you four doublebar- 
relled pistols, well loaded; I hope you will make use of them.’—‘ No, 
indeed, I will not compromise you.’—‘ Then I shall set you the example, 
and woe to whoever shall attempt to stap your flight!’ 

‘* We entered the new Boulevard at the corner of the Rue Plamet : 
there we stopped. I placed a white pocket-handkerchief in the front of 
the cabriolet. This was a signal agreed upon with M. Baudus, During 
the way, I had thrown off all the female attire with which I was dis- 
guised, and put on a dickey great-coat with a round silver-laced hat. 
M. Baudus soon joined us. I took leave of M. de Chassenon, and 
modestly followed my new master. It was eight o'clock in the evening; 
it poured of rain; the night was extremely dark, and the solitude come 
plete in that part of the Faubourg St. Germain. I walked with diffi- 
culty. M. Baudus went on more rapidly, and it was not without trou- 
ble that I could keep up with him. I soon left one of my shoes in the 
mire, but I was nevertheless obliged to get on. We saw gendarmes 
galloping along, who were undoubtedly in search of me, and never 
imagined that I was so near them. Finally after one hour's walk, 
fatigued to death, with one shoe on, and one off, we arrived in the Rue 
de Grenelle, near the Rue de Bac, where M. Baudus stopped for a 
moment. ‘ I am going,’ he said, ‘ to enter a nobleman’s hotel. While 
I speak to the porter, get into the court. You will find a staircase on 
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your left hand. Go up to the highest story. Go through a dark pas- 
sage you will meet with to the right, and at the bottom of which is a 
pile of wood. Stop there.’ We then walked a few steps up the Rue 
du Bac, and I was seized with a sort of giddiness when I saw him 
knock at the door of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Duke de 
Richelieu. M. Baudus went in first ; and, while he was talking to the ) 
porter, who had thrust his head out of his lodge, I passed rapidly by. 
‘ Where is that man going?’ cried the porter. ‘ It is my servant, I 


quickly went up to the third floor, and reached the place that had been 
described to me. I was scarcely there, when I heard the rustling of a : 
silk gown. I felt myself gently taken by the arm, and pushed into an 
apartment, the door of which was immediately shut upon me. I . 


stepped on towards a lighted fire, which cast around the room a very 
faint glimmering. Having placed my hands upon the stove to warm 
myself, I found a candlestick and a bundle of matches. I guessed that 
I might light a candle. I did so; and I examined my new abode. It 
was a middle-sized room, on the garret floor, The furniture consisted 
of a very clean bed, a chest of drawers, two chairs, and a small German 
stove of earthenware. On the chest of drawers I found a paper, on 
which the following words were written: —‘ Make no noise. Never 


open your window but in the night, wear slippers of list, and wait with 
patience. ’—pp. 297.—303. 
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The mystery was soon explained, he was sheltered under the 
roof of M. Bresson, Treasurer for the Department of Foreign 
affairs, a former Deputy of the National Convention, who had been 
“eer in consequence of voting against the death of Louis 
XVI. His wife, having found refuge with him in a family among 
the mountains of the Vosges, who faithfully protected them durin 
two years, had made a vow to save some political offender, if such 
were ever thrown in her way; and she now fulfilled it. ‘Towards 
eleven at night Madame Bresson, accompanied by a girl about 
fourteen, brought his dinner, warned him that the next room was | 
occupied by a nephew, the whole corridor by servants, that his own 
apartment was supposed to be uninhabited, and that the slightest 
noise, therefore, might betray him. M. Bresson appeared not 
long afterwards; twice before in the course of his life, but fifteen 
years had since past, Lavallette had met this generous protector, 
who had just quitted the drawing room of a Minister, in which he 
had witnessed the consternation exhibited when the escape was 
announced. “ Nota soul,” he added, “ will go to bed to night at 
the Thuilleries;” your flight is believed to be the signal for the 
explosion of a great plot! open only half your shutters, and if 
you catch cold, put your head into this closet when you cough.” 

Atday break Lavallette fellasleep, and he was awakened in two 
hours by the noise of some one putting the room in order. It was 
an old family servant, who, together with his wife, slept in the op- 
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posite apartment, and both of whom it was thought most prudent 
to intrust with the secret. Soon afterwards he heard his own 
name cried in a Police ordinance under his window, and before 
the evening closed ‘he found that the nephew and Madame Bres- 
son’s Lady’s maid were also acquainted with his retreat. It can 
be no matter of wonder that his fears again predominated. 

The discovery of his escape from the Conciergerie had been 
most rapid. Scarcely had he passed the outer gate, when the 
gaoler entered his cell, and retired, as it had been foreseen he 
would do, on hearing a noise behind the screen. In about five 
minutes afterwards he returned, and although the noise was re- 
peated, he looked behind the screen, perceived Madame Laval- 
lette, dashed through the door with an exclamation that he was 
ruined, left the skirts of his coat in her hands when she sought 
to retain him, and despatched turnkeys and gendarmes in general 
pursuit. The sedan was overtaken, but it contained no one ex- 
cept Josephine ; and during the night the houses of every friend, 
acquaintance, and official connection were searched ineffectually. 
On the following day the Barriers were shut; Madame Lavallette 
was subjected to examination, treated with cruel severity, and 
notwithstanding her far advancement in pregnancy was subjected 
to a close and solitary confinement in a cell adjoiming the yard of 
the women prisoners; from whom blasphemies and obscenities 
met her ears at every moment. Meantime various plans were 
proposed and rejected at M. Bresson’s for the removal of Laval- 
lette from Paris; nor was it till the eighteenth day of conceal- 
ment that the scheme afterwards executed was brought to 
maturity. The Princess de Vaudemont, knowing him to be still 
in the Capital although ignorant of his precise refuge, sounded Mr. 
Bruce as to the possibility of affording assistance; Mr. Bruce in 
turn communicated with Sir R. Wilson, and the result is known 
to all the world, 

Two days were sufficient for preparation. Lavallette was in- 
structed to cut off his mustachios, to shave his beard especially 
clean, after the manner of English officers, and to provide an Eng- 
lish wig, and a great coat with buttons of the English Guards. 
For the latter, M. Bresson’s nephew took his measure, and car- 
ried it to the tailor of the regiment. ‘The man made the coat, 
but observing that the measure was taken on fine white paper, 
not notched secundum artem, but inscribed with directions “ length 
of the forearm, breadth of the breast,”,&c. he remarked, naturally 
enough, that it certainly was not the work of a tailor, M. Bres- 
son provided boots, and they were at least two inches too long 
in the foot. On the night of the 9th of January, 1816, Laval- 


lette was conveyed to the Hotel of Mr, Hutchinson, the officer 
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of the Guards who was to accompany Sir R. Wilson, for Mr, 
Bruce, not being a military man, could give no further assistance. 
He was instructed to rise at six and dress himself carefully in the 
regimentals which he would find at hand: Eight was to be the 
hour of departure. Mr. Hutchinson offered his bed, but Laval- 
lette, whose anxiety allowed little inclination for repose, preferred 
the sofa. His host was in a profound sleep while Lavallette sur- 
veyed the apartments with a piercing eye, and observed that any 
attempt at concealment if he were surprised must be impossible, 
and that the window was too high from the ground for a leap. 
Having made these uncomfortable discoveries and fallen imto a 
fevered sleep from agitation, he was awakened by a great noise 
and an animated conversation at the house door; and by listening 
he ascertained that some one peremptorily demanded admittance. 
No doubt remained of his discovery; he awoke Mr. Hutchinson, 
who, after five minutes absence, which we may well believe ‘ ap- 
peared horribly long,” returned bringing word that it was no 
more than a squabble between a French officer who lodged on the 
third floor, and the portress, who complained that his hours were 
too late. 

At eight o'clock on the followmg morning, Lavallette stepped 
into Sir R. Wilson’s gig, Mr. Hutchinson ‘being on horseback. 
The shops were open, the streets full, and as they passed the 
Place de Gréve the gibbet was erecting on which the effigy of a 
prisoner convicted in contumacy was to be hanged, according to 
custom. The regimentals of the Guards drew a ‘salute from every 
English soldier ‘who passed; and two officers appeared struck 
with surprise at seeing a comrade with whom they were unac- 
quainted in company with Sir R. Wilson. On the right and left 
of the Barriére de Clichy were two guard houses, occupied 
respectively by French aud English, who drew up under arms as 
the carriage approached; the former luckily were National 
guards, of a different quarter of the city to that of which Laval- 
lette was an inhabitant, and who were not likely, therefore, to be 
acquainted with his person. Between Paris and Compiégne 
they encountered numerous gendarmes, and at the latter town 


after some delay they placed themselves in Sir R. Wilson’s close 
carriage. 


“* At last next morning, at seven o'clock, we arrived at Valenciennes, 
the last French city on that frontier. I was beginning to feel more easy, 
when the Postmaster told us to go and have our passports examined by 
the Captain of the Gendarmerie. ‘ You forgot, I suppose, to read who 
we were,’ said Sir Robert calmly: ‘let the Captain come herg, if he 
chooses to see us.’ The Postmaster felt how wrong he had acted; and 
taking our pussports, he went himself to get them signed. As it was 
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very long before he came back, I began to be tormented by a most hor- 
rible anxiety. Was I going to be wrecked in the harbour? Suppose 
the officer of gendarmes were to come himself to verify the signatures 
and to apprehend me? Fortunately the weather was very cold, it was 
scarcely daylight, and the officer signed the passports without rising from 
his bed. We got out of the gate. On the glacis, an officer of the 
Preventive Service wanted to see whether we were in order; but having 
satisfied his curiosity, we went on and stopped no more. We flew 
along the beautiful Brussels road. From time to time I looked through 
the back window, to see whether we were not pursued. My impatience 
augmented with every turn of the wheels. The postilions showed us at 
a distance a large house, that was the Belgium Custom-house; I fixed 
my eyes on that edifice, and it seemed to me as if it remained always 
equally far off. I imagined that the postilion did not get on: 1 was 
ashamed of my impatience, but it was impossible for me to curbit, At 
last we reached the frontier: we were on the Belgium territories ;—I 
was saved !"—pp. 336, 337. 


Lavallette found an asylum first at Munich, subsequently at 
Augsburg; and after six years outlawry he received a pardon and 
was permitted to return to France. A severe blow awaited him 
upon the restoration to his Country; the reason of Madame La- 
vallette had been affected by her sufferings and anxiety; and some 
years passed before she could be permitted to return to domestic 
life. Lavallette wisely dedicated the remainder of his days to 
privacy; in 1826 he paid a visit to England, in order to be pre- 
sent at Sir Robert Wilson’s election for Southwark; of which 
he gives a very animated and entertaining account in a letter 
_ printed in the appendix; and he died in March, 1830, in his sixty- 
first year. 


Arr. VI.— Eight Sermons preached ae the University of Cam- 
bridge, at Great St. Mary’s, in the years 1830 and 1831; to 
which is added a reprint of a Sermon preached oy the Uni- 
versity on Commencement Sunday, 1826. By Hugh James 
Rose, B. D. Christian Advocate and Dean of Bocking. 
Deightons. Cambridge. 1831. 


Our readers may possibly remember that, in a former Number 
of this Journal, their attention was strongly invited to some very 
valuable meditations of the Rev. John Miller, on the most truly 
Scriptural, and consequently the most effective style of preaching 
the Gospel ;* and that the two grand qualities which he selects 
as indications of the genuine Evangelic spirit of all such minis- 
trations; are reality and affectionateness. It will, we cannot 


* British Critic for January, 1831, p. 117, &c. 
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doubt, be refreshing to the heart of that worthy servant of God, 
to have before him a set of discourses, which exhibit a noble ap- 
roximation to that form of perfection which he has incessantly in 
is thoughts. If the truth was ever spoken urgently, if ever it 
was spoken affectionately, it is in these Discourses of Mr. Rose. 
It is a small thing to add that it is, likewise, spoken most elo- 
anenty, © according to the human estimate of eloquence, It is 
ken in such a manner as, we conceive, must have taken cap- 
tere both the most aspiring intellects, and the most ardent feel- 
ings, among his youthful auditory. It is difficult to frame any 
thing like a correct estimate of the good permanently effected by 
such appeals. ‘This can only be known to Him who seeth in 
secret. But thus much may, at least, be said,—that the volume 
we are considering is evidently the produce of a soul in intimate 
communion with the Father of Spirits, and, therefore, that the 
Divine blessing may reasonably be expected to attend upon it. 
We rejoice to find that, although these sermons were addressed 
to an academic congregation, they are encumbered by no osten- 
tatious apparatus of learning. ‘The varied attainments and co- 
pious erudition of the author are perfectly well known; but they 
are here not specifically displayed, but wrought up into the mass 
and texture of his composition. It is impossible that these dis- 
courses could have been produced by any but a highly cultivated 
and accomplished mind. They are the work of a ripe scholar, 
and a sound divine. But yet they present to us no laboured ex- 
hibition of scholarship, no technical or scientific frame-work of 


theology. ‘They are conversant about things that are venerable, . 


and lovely, and of good report. ‘They are fitted to breathe into 
their hearers the mind which was in Christ Jesus. They are the 
labour of one who felt that he was addressing immortal spirits ; 
and his object, throughout, is to elicit from those spirits that living 
fire which was originally imparted to them by the Deity himself, 
—to preserve it, in purity and brightness, amidst the deadly ex- 
halations of this nether world—and so to trim and to feed the 
flame, that it shall burn before the throne of God, unto the 
ages of eternity. 

Before we proceed to lay before our readers any extracts from 
these compositions, we cannot forbear to express the gratification 
with which we have witnessed the remarkable improvement and 
elevation of Mr. Rose’s style of writing, manifested in these dis- 
courses, as compared with those which appeared some years 
since, on the subject of the German Neologism. In his former 
performances there was, occasionally, an Alexandrine length 
about his sentences, which left an impression of feebleness, and 
did considerable injustice to the vigorous conceptions of the writer. 
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This defect is now, in a great measure, corrected; and it is 
scarcely possible for words to express the value of the alteration. 
Besides, it appears evident to us that he must have beeu drinkin 
deep, of late, at the fountain heads of our pure and “ undefile 
English.” ‘There comes over us, frequently, in the perusal of his 
pages, an influence which seems to breathe of the best days of our 
literature ; a calm and soothing tone, resembling that which issued. 
forth from the spirits of men, whose meditations were constantly 
attuned to the sacred harmony of the Oracles of God. There is, 
in short, something about them, which tends to deepen our con- 
viction, that the true secret of eloquence, as well as of virtue and 
of sanctity, is to be sought in the study of the Scriptures, and of 
the works of those gigantic minds, which derived from the Scrip- 
tures the chiefest resources, not only of their moral, but their 1n- 
tellectual might. 

We know not well how to convey to our readers a justification 
of the estimate which we ourselves have formed of these Sermons. ' 
We cannot present him with an analysis of each Discourse: and 
if we could, he might rise from the study of it in the profoundest 
ignorance of the spirit or the power which pervades the whole. We 
may, indeed, furnish him with copious extracts; but these, when 
torn away from the whole context, might still leave him at a loss 
to comprehend the full impression they must have left upon the 
hearts of those who were present at their delivery. Such scanty 
and imperfect justice, however, as can be done by a selection of 
passages, we shall endeavour to render to this distinguished 
preacher. 

Of the second of these Sermons, the object is to inculcate the 
truth, that a sanctifying purpose is tupliode necessary to the 
moral perfection of man; and the text upon which the preacher 
takes his stand, is that which enjoins that whatever we do, we do 
all to the glory of God. Every one knows how this precept 
sounds to them, whose ear is occupied by the voices which are 
perpetually ringing in the Babel around us. It is, as if the awful 
and solemn chanting of the sanctuary should suddenly be heard 
amidst the haunts of festivity and voluptuousness. Who is there 
that knows not the incredulous stare with which these words of 
an Apostle would be received, if gravely propounded by a Chris- 
tian man to those who are frequenting the tables of the money- 
changers, or haunting the saloons of gaiety and folly, or even to 
those who are seated in the chair of magistracy, or the hall of 
legislation? From the pulpit, indeed, the injunction is received 
with all decorous and commendable gravity: for, truly, there is a 
time and a place for all things! The ¢ime for listening to. the 
demands of God’s glorious majesty, is the Sabbath day: the 
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| place, the parish church. The dime for listening to the demands 
E ‘ of the world, and dismissing the claims of the Almighty to obli- 
4% vion, is the rest of the week ; and the p/ace is no other than the 

a whole region of secular occupation and pursuit. ‘Thus, at least, 
‘| says the practice of the world. ‘The sanctuary is, in general, the 


only spot whose echoes are familiar with the high and severe ex- 
actions of the Divine Laws. When its doors are locked, the 
awful and monitory spirit of the Gospel seems to be locked up 
too; and the congregation, for the most part, having rendered 
unto God the things which be God's, walk out of their pews, pre- 
pared, for the remaining six days, to render unto Cesar the things 
that be Casar’s ; just as if the two duties were utterly distinct, and 
destitute of any earthly connection with each other. All which— 
(as every man must confess, if the matter be pressed home upon 
his conscience)—is about as reasonable as if an invalid should 
fancy, that he had done all imaginable justice to his constitution, 
by listening with profound attention and respect to the wisdom of 
his medical sage,— aud, when the consultation was over, forgetting 
that there are such things as gout or fever in the world! Now 
the object of Mr. Rose is, precisely, to press this matter home 
upon the conscience of his hearers; to tell them, that the sanctify- 
ing purpose must go forth with us into all the provinces of worldly 
duty and exertion. It must enter with us into our studies—it must 
attend us to the forum, or the camp, or the chamber of justice, or 
the walks of commerce. If it does not,—we shall resemble “ the 
gallant man” adverted to above. We shall walk out from the 
presence of our Physician, once more to boil our blood, and to 
shatter our nerves; and the consequence must be, that the whole 
head will be sick, and the whole heart faint ; and that, from the crown 
of the head even to the sole of the foot, there will be no health inus. 
Nothing, in truth, is more utterly astounding, than the composure | 
with which a vast proportion of Christian society appear to act 
upon the belief, that they may serve God one day in the week— 
or one fraction of a day—and that they may serve Mammon or 
Belial all the rest of it. 
But then comes the miserable evasion—how are such worms ‘ 
and insects as we are, to promote the glory of Almighty God ? 
The web of this vile sophistry has been a thousand times demo- 
lished. It may, in fact, be always blown away by a single breath 
of God’s own word: for He himself hath told us that we ma 
glorify Him both in our bodies and our spirits, which are His. it 
may, moreover, be torn to pieces in an instant, by the simple 
statement, that, though we cannot add to His glory, we may aug- 
ment and diffuse the knowledge of it among our fellow men ; 


and that this, doubtless, was the mind of the Spirit when He dic- 
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tated the precept. Nevertheless, it seems almost a vain thing to 
destroy the flimsy fabric of this objection ; for the artificers of it 
will, the next moment, be at their sordid work again. What, 
then, is to be done, but to make them, if it be possible, ashamed 
of their own work; and thus to put an end to their “ thin de- 
signs?” And if any thing, humanly speaking, can do this, it 
will be the contemplation of the work which is produced by a 
different and a nobler spirit. And, for this purpose, we would 
cordially implore them to surrender their hearts, and all their fa- 
culties, for a moment, to the same influence which dictated the 
following words of the preacher : } 


‘* Who is there,” he exclaims, “ who cannot understand and feel this 
simple principle of action? Is there any one so humble in mind, in 
station or in opportunities, that he cannot show forth the loveliness of 
Christian conduct, and so show forth the brightness of God's glory, toa 
parent, a child, a neighbour? And who is there so exalted in mind and 
station, and so rich in opportunities, that this purpose will not employ 
them all? Is there anything, indeed, which can touch the affections, 
anything which can captivate the imagination, anything which can ex- 
ercise the intellect, which this purpose does not comprehend? The 
arrangement of schemes for carrying the light of civilization and the 
light of the Gospel to the remotest ends of the world, and the devising 
such plans as may rescue the wretched from the ignorance and misery 
which oppress and defile the soul, and may raise them from almost the 
level of the animal creation to the enjoyment and dignity of a spiritual 
and intellectual existence, are the legitimate offspring of devotion to this 
great purpose. Nor is its power less in a more humble, yet not less 
hallowed sphere, in promoting the practice of the ordinary, but mo- 
mentous, duties of social and domestic life. What besides can so cer- 
tainly lead to the bringing every word and thought into subjection to the 
law of Christ, that a weaker brother may not be offended, to the holding 
forth the light of the Gospel in our lives to our dependents and neigh- 
bours, to the ready and cheerful relief of suffering, to the patient watch- 
ing by the bed of death? Wherever man is, there may we promote 
God’s glory, for there may we display the graces of the Gospel, in the 
kindly interchange of good offices: and wherever are want, and igno- 
rance, and wretchedness,. there especially may we carry into effect this 
great purpose, by relieving the one and instructing the other. 

“Is it not indeed clear to every one who will look at man’s nature 
and station, that all about him is provided and adapted for the execu- 
tion of this purpose, that in a yet higher sense than the philosopher 
we may say, that, ‘ determined by instinct to society, and endowed with 
innumerable principles which have a reference to our fellow creatures, we 
are placed by the condition of our birth in that element, where alone the 
perfection and happiness of our nature are to be found ?’ 

“* What, indeed, besides this, can we desire, what purpose more noble, 
more ennobling, and more elevating can we imagine? If we justly ad- 
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mire and love the single hearted man, who can be so single hearted as 
be who, feeling bis high destiny, warmly embraces and warmly ger: 
sues this great purpose of his creation! Must not this blot out 

the book of his remembrance all lesser and meaner purposes, and day by 
day and year by year more absorb and engross the soul? Must not 
this of necessity banish every petty and selfish thought, and, nerving and 
steeling the soul against the entrance of every base desire, lead it along 
the rugged yet not fearful road of duty, of self-denial, and self-sacrifice, 
till it be brought to a nearer resemblance with its God ?” —pp. 37, 38. 


The third sermon is a noble exposition of the effects of sensu- 
ality on the moral and intellectual frame; a subject of stupendous 
importance to a youthful audience! And, assuredly, from the 
whole range of Scripture, no sentence could have been better 
selected, than that which the preacher has here chosen for his 
position: “ Unto the pure, all things are pure; but, unto them 
which are defiled and unbelieving, nothing is pure.” Tit. i. 15, 16. 
Well might Mr. Rose say, that “the Scripture contains— | 


“* scattered hints of the deepest interest ; words that speak only to the 
thoughtful and the wise; but yet such as are found by the thoughtful 
and the wise to anticipate their profoundest conclusions ;—words which 
must convince them, that He, who died for them on the Cross, had a 
nature which must make such sacrifice effectual ; that he was, of a truth, 
man’s maker, for that he knew what was in man.” 


The words of the Apostles are the words of men who were con- 
ducted by the Spirit of God into the deepest recesses of the Sanc- 
tuary of ‘Truth, and who have brought back with them treasures, 
the discovery of which often costs human philosophy a life of 
toil and meditation. And these treasures they produce,—not as 
wealthy and ostentatious men produce their gold and their silver, 
and their sumptuous and splendid things,—but as the simple and 
the lowly bring forth their implements of daily and familiar use. 
For instance,— 70 them that are defiled and unbelieving, nothing 
is pure!——“ What a sentence,” says the preacher, “have we here! 
And yet it is fulfilled to the very letter.” A volume of the 
sweenet Ethics could not heap up more awful condemnation on 
the head of vice, than this one sentence. A whole convocation 
of philosophers could not more completely lay bare the work 
of sensuality, not only im taimting the life, but in laying waste the 
whole moral nature of man. We all know the power with which 
genius can sometimes, as it were by the magic of a single word, 

place a world of glorious images before our eyes, or suddenly 
enrich the mind with a mighty affluence of thought. We have 
here the same thing exemplified by a power which is above all 
genius. To them that are defiled is nothing pure! Whether they 
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eat, or drink, or whatever they do, they do all, not to the glory, 
but. to the dishonour, of God. ‘heir daily meals, their hourly 
recreations, their needful pursuits, their losses and their gains,—° 
all are tainted with the savour of unholiness, for all are untouched 
by that consecrating spirit which converts the commonest actions, 
or enjoyments, or trials, of the religious man, into occasions of 
worship and of thanksgiving. And then, too, their very faculties 
are disordered. ‘Their moral vision is jaundiced—their moral 
taste is vitiated. Every object in the creation loses its fresh and 
native hue when seen by them—every delight they seize is 
poisoned by a flavour of impurity. Their mind is detiled,—for 
the wings of the understanding are clogged and loaded by the 
vapours that float in the regions of sensuality. [t cannot soar 
upwards to the realm of empyréan brightness. It is confined to 
the place below; it moves and has its being in the midst of 
things which at once pollute and enfeeble it. ‘Their conscience 
is defiled,—for conscience is the lamp of God within us; and 
how should that sacred flame preserve its purity or its lustre, if 
plunged into Stygian fogs, and surrounded by steaming corrup- 
tion? But we are preaching, ourselves, instead of listening to 
the preacher. Having followed the sinner through the process, 
which ruins both his intellectual power, and depraves his moral 
sense, and makes him a liar when he dares to profess that he 
knows God,—Mr. Rose proceeds, thus :— 


‘** And is there more and worse behind! Yes, for now comes on a 
stage of the disease more fearful and appalling yet. The sensualist be- 
comes ‘ abominable and disobedient,’ comes to love sin with all his heart, 
aud soul, and strength, and mind. 

“* Now that every check which nature or grace could supply is gone, 
the affections and will as well as the understanding, and the conscience, 
must be delivered up helpless and spell-bound to the full and endless 
dominion of impurity. There might be shame before, there might be 
some lurking sense of degradation, some voice within which said, how- 
ever faint the accents, ‘ The good that I would 1 do not, but the evil 
that I would not, that Ido. Oh! wretched man that I am, who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death.’ But now, in this fatal stage 
and state of sin, all is over, now the struggle is ended, now will and 
affections as well as understanding and conscience are depraved. Now 
comes the strong and irresistible love, the passionate pursuit of vice, and 
the surrender of the whole being to vile affections and pleasures. ‘The 
whole spirit is steeped and overwhelmed iv vice, the whole head is sick, 
and the whole heart faint, and these wretched beings siuk into that state 
of which the Apostle speaks elsewhere, that ‘ being alienated from the 
life of God and past feeling, they give themselves up to work all un- 
cleanuess with greediness. What can we add to these fearful words ? 
How paint a more lost estate of man, than this, that he should be living 
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without God in the world, past feeling, past sorrow, or hope, or joy, or 
shame, or fear, or love, except as they regard his own base selfishness ? 
that he should not only sin, and yield to temptation, in fear and trem- 
bling, and shame, but in joy? not be sought by vice, but seek it with 
greedy aflection? 

‘* Let us go on then and view the catastrophe of this sad tragedy, and 
now that we have seen bow ‘ lust, when it bath conceived, hath brought 
forth sin,’ let us see too, how ‘ sin, when it is accomplished, bringeth 
forth death,’ not that death with Christ, by which we are freed from sin, 
but death unto God, the death of all that yet remained in us of His 
image and by His grace would have been supplied and perfected into 
the glorious image of Himself again, the death, the final, hopeless ex- 
tinction of purity, and dignity, and love,—the utter and final failure and 
destruction of all the purposes for which man was created. 

‘** Unto every good work,’ says the Apostle, the defiled sensualist 
becomes ‘ reprobate,’ that is, useless and unfit for it. 

‘* Man was created in the image of God, and when he had lost it, he 
was redeemed by the sacrifice of the cross, that that image might be 
renewed in him, that he might again become, as far as man can be- 
come, like God,—like Him in holiness, like Him in wisdom, and like 
Him in love. 

‘* But when all the provisions made in nature and in grace for this 
wonderful transformation, checks and warnings and aids and influences 
and admonitions, are slighted, when the vision and the faculty by which 
they should have been discerned and recognized are dimmed and dark- 
ened, when the book of nature, and the book of grace are spread in vain 
betore eyes that at first will not, and at last cannot read them, then 
the kind purpose of God to man is finally frustrate and made of none 
etiect. For wan becomes to every good work and purpose, and, most of 
all, to that great work and purpose of life—the correction of bis own 
heart, useless. ‘Then boly influences, and a Saviour and a Gospel, and 
the world and life and time have been given in vain, no good bas been 
done, no good can be hoped for, and like a barren tree, the man is good 
for nothing but to be cut down and cast into the fire. 

“<1f any man defile the temple of God’ with impurity, says the 
Apostle, ‘him will God destroy.” And lo! the work is accomplished. 
All in nature and in grace impure, no healthful pleasures left, the un- 
derstanding, the conscience, the affections depraved, the heart separate 
from God, a greedy love of sin, and an utter and hopeless deadness to 
all the great purposes for which life was given. What yet remains to 
be destroyed? what yet remains of the fearful threat to be accomplished ? 
What but the natural and necessary result of all this, the last draught of 
the cup of trembling, the fulfilment of that pregnant and terrible saying, 


‘everlasting destruction from the presence of God,’ from the abode of 
love, from the light of heaven ?”—pp. 54—57. 


We would gladly enrich our pages with extracts from the fol- 
lowing discourses,—all of them on subjects most judiciously 
selected with a view to the improvement of a youthful auditory ; 


namely,—the Love of Reputation—the Duty of Opposing Evil 
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—the Effects of Belief on the Moral and Intellectual Frame—and 
lastly, on Fruitless Repentance. All these compositions are full 
of Christian philosophy, and Christian eloquence. ‘There must, 
however, be some limits to transcribing. We shall, therefore, 
pass immediately on to the last of the discourses enumerated 
above. The subject, indeed, is old and common,— 


“« Yea, verily, old and common it is; old and common it is for man to 
sin—old and common it is for man to die in his sins—old and common 
for man in his sius to perish, So that these things are never out of 
place, whenever, and by whomsoever, spoken: Whether spoken by the 
minister of God to the humble and the ignorant; or spoken in the seats 
of learning,'’* 

to the loftiest votary of letters and of science. ‘The text is Heb. 
xii. 17.3 in the exposition of which, Mr. Rose discards the con- 
jecture of some divines, that the word repentance refers to a 
change of purpose in Isaac, not in Esau; and he, accordingly, 
applies them to the illustration of the miseries of late and fruitless 
penitence. His discourse opens with some appropriate and 
beautiful reflections on the history and character of Esau; and 
then proceeds, with great power and penetration, into the recesses 
of the subject. Our readers must be satisfied with one or two 
specimens. ‘The following is a terrific representation of the 
spectacle which, sooner or later, must “ sear the eyeballs” of the 
sinner, whose example has made havoc with the peace and the 
virtue of his own familiar friends. 


** Where again shall we find a place for repenting of the evil which 
our evil example bas done? If others have learned from us to scoff at 
religion, or to be careless about it; if they have learned from us to believe 
that sensuality is a venial sin; if they have learned from us to glory in 
avowing it, in talking of it, in defiling themselves and others with de- 
filing conversation, what shall we do; what can we do to make up to 
them for the fearful evil which we have done to their souls? When we 
come to repent ourselves, if, by God's grace, we ever do repent, and are 
regenerated by His spirit unto holiness, they may be absent beyond our 
powers to trace, hardened beyond our powers to retrieve, or already gone 
to those unseen abodes where the spirit is to wait its final doom. And 
if this thought is a solemn one for all men, and at all times, and all 
sass. I think it is a thought especially solemn for those who meet bere, 

ass a few years onwards, and many of you who are now enjoying 
together the inexpressible happiness of a young and warm friendship, 
and of intercourse the most free and familiar, will part to meet no more. 
It isa sad and saddening catalogue which even at an early period of 
our progress to the grave we are compelled to write of the ravages of 
death. It is a sad and saddening thought to remember how many the 
cold grave now holds of the kind hearts and warm hands which once we 
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took to our own, how few of those who hailed our outset, could be col- 
lected round us now, how few are left to rejoice at our success, or to 
comfort us in our failures, Other of you, however, will meet again, but 
oh! bow changed? changed by success, or sorrow, or want, or sickness; 
changed most of all by sin! If there be one of you who, by God's 
grace, through the prevailing prayer of the Great Intercessor, shall be 
enabled to overcome sin, and to renew himself again after the image of 
God, what will be his anguish when he shall see the friend of his early 
and happy years, hardened in habits of sin and selfishness, which he 
learned from him; when he shall bear him indulge in a low and loath- 
some avowal of profligacy, the taste for which he imbibed from him ; 
when he shall hear him openly avow the disbelief in a crucified Master, 
and the disbelief in the eternal distinction between right and wrong, 
which he learned from him, in the days when he too, in his fancied 
wisdom, saw the folly and fraud of religion, or of priestcraft, as he called 
it, when he too was the enlightened disciple, as he then thought, of some 
miserable, base, and selfish system of expediency, or of some system 
more debasing and more polluting still? What will be the bitterness of 
his anguish, when he shall hear that the friend of his youth hath sunk 
ere the prime and pride of manhood into a grave dug for him by his 
own vices, and shall know that from that early grave there shall go u 
a cry of blood against the early tempter, the seducer, the destroyer of 
body and soul, a cry which that destroyer, though repentant, must know 
deserves to be registered against him in heaven ?’—pp. 164—166. 


We cordially wish that the following words could be written, in 
characters of flame, over those altars of profligacy and prodigality, 
on which young men are sometimes found to offer up the com- 
fort and the happiness of their parents, in odious sacrifice to their 
own remorseles and unhallowed passions. If there was, within 
the walls of the Church, an individual, who could listen to these 
accents without the deepest commotion of heart, we should be 
alinost disposed to regard him as one already self-condemned, as 
one whom the moral leprosy had already fixed upon, so that he 
ought to be banished from the society of the virtuous, lest he 
should infect “ his wholesome brethren.” — 


“« The lapse of time again touches us in another and very tender point, 
by taking away from us all place for repentance there. By the law of 
our being, the parent is to descend to the grave before his child. What 
shall be his thought, who has caused, or hastened his father’s descent 
thither, disappointed all his fond hopes and expectations, thrown away 
time, and character, and opportunities, broken the kind heart, and seut 
the grey hairs in sorrow to the grave? I fear that this happens oftener 
than we are willing to allow. We do not think of it unless some par- 
ticular and sudden event follows some outrageous sin. We forget the 
intimate and exquisite connexion of mind and body, forget how surely, 
though it may not be suddenly, the frail body is borne down by the 
suffering mind ; how unconquerably, but too often, true grief ‘ defies all 
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counsel, all redress, but that which ends all counsel.’ But however that 
may be, I am sure that there is no grief so bitter and so utterly without 
remedy in this world as a parent’s grief for the unworthiness of his child. 
A child, ‘ more than all other gifts, brings with it forward looking 
thoughts,’ and, by a kind law of the ever kind Author of Nature, sup- 
plies man with an unfailing motive to cheerful exertion, to activity, and 
to human interest, in those years when otherwise, as far as the world is 
concerned, ‘there is indeed no pleasure in them ;’ and it is no mean 
instrument in God's hand for carrying on our thoughts and hopes beyond 
the grave. When this holy source of pleasure is tainted, when this staff 
of feeble age is broken away, life has no more to give that can comfort 
or cheer, and death in this point supplies not its wonted comfort, for the 
broken heart cannot buoy itself up with the hope of re-union in that 
world where sin may not come. What is a Christian child's death 
compared with that? It may be bitter to see the grave close on the 
young and the beloved, but it closes on the young and the beloved with 
a hope, yea! with a certainty. The flower hath faded for a time, but 
it will rise to light and life in a happier climate and a more kindly soil, 
In that sure and certain hope the Christian father can render up the 
child whom the Lord gave him, for he renders him up to the Lord again, 
to His everlasting arms, who will take him when father and mother 
must forsake him. ‘ My son,’ he can say, ‘ because thy heart was wise, 
even in this sad hour my heart rejoiceth, even mine. Yea! even in this 
sad hour, I have a refuge and a resting place, even thy mercy, my God 
and my King, and thy everlasting covenant.’ But with what hope, 
what cheerful thought, can that desolate old man assuage his sorrows, 
when he goes down to the grave himself, leaving behind him a sinful 
profligate, or even a careless and unchristian son? And with what 
emotions shall that son see his father’s body committed to the grave, 
earth to earth, dust to dust, and remember by what long and slow pro- 
cesses of daily and hourly anguish, the suffering body and patient spirit 
were broken and brought to this sad consummation? His tears may 
descend indeed on that sad grave, but he cannot recall past years, lost 
opportunities, disappointed hopes; there is no place for repentance, 
though he seek for it carefully with tears. Yet stay them not, for they are 
gracious drops! it would be a hopeless heart that did not melt now ! 
and, through God's grace, this bitter, late, and in some sort fruitless re- 
pentance, may be the beginning of better things, the first fruits of a 
richer harvest, of a repentance not to be repented of !""—pp. 164—166., 


The audience addressed by Mr. Rose being a highly intel- 
lectual one, it appears to be a main object with him through- 
out, to sanctify the intellect, (which is apt to become an ex- 
tremely unsanctified thing,) and fo purge it from dead works to 
serve the Living God. And with this view it probably is, that he 
has anehiohel, and printed at the end of his present volume, the 
sermon delivered by him, some years since, on “ the Tendency of 
the prevalent Opinions about Knowledge.” This discourse, we 
recollect, excited at the time very considerable attention ; and by 
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some, it was thought to cast a deeper shade of disparagement 
over certain departments of Academic Study, than was entirely 
expedient or just. The truth is, that, with exact, or physical 
science, Mr. Rose has a controversy of a very momentous char- | 
acter. He complains that its principal tendency is to sharpen ) 
and invigorate the mere intellective part of our nature; and that 
its great object is to enlarge, and to consolidate the empire 
of man over the material elements of the creation; all which,— 
he contends, most irresistibly,—is a result of utter insignificance, 
when compared with that which is the proper issue of moral and 
spiritual culture. Whatever may be the dignity of scientific 
pursuit, its triumphs relate to Time; while the giories and the 
victories which are the reward of our preparation for the moral 
strife, spread out into Eternity. His desire, therefore, 1s,—not 
that the light of science should be extinguished,—but that it never 
should be allowed to divert our gaze from the celestial flame of 
the Sanctuary, or from those attendant and auxiliary fires, supplied 
by the literature which is conversant with the nature and the bis- 
tory of man. It is no part of our present object formally to 
revive this question. We have been tempted to advert to it, prin- 
cipally, by the opportunity which it affords us of calling the at- 
tention of our readers to the sentiments of a very profound 
and powerful thinker, whose words we have occasionally pro- 
duced of late, and to whose authority we may almost always 
appeal with confidence and delight. Dr. T. Jackson, the writer 
we allude to, has likewise a controversy with Mathematical 
Science, somewhat similar to that of Mr. Rose. He affirms, (and ; 
the same thing may, with equal truth, be affirmed of those pur- 
suits which merely exercise the inductive or classifying habit,) 
that it is a most accommodating and courteous pursuit. It inter- 
feres with no passions, or prejudices ; it rebukes no frailties ; it 
gives no unmannerly interruption to the spirit of self-indulgence ; 
it holds up to no man a glass, in which he may behold the image 
of his own moral deformities. A man may split rays of light, or 
detect the mysteries of corpuscular action, or wind through the 
subterraneous labyrinth of mathematical analysis—his whole 
life long, and emerge from the enchantment of these occupations, 
with a spirit almost wholly untouched by that pure element 
wherewith the soul of a Christian should be baptized. His un- 
derstanding may be keen and bright as polished and tempered 
steel; his moral sensibilities as obtuse and dull as a scymitar of 
lead. And when this is so, it is evident that the man has nearly 
as much mistaken the object of his existence, as he that should 
give a// this care to the developement of his corporeal and muscular 
energies, to the utter abandonment of the immortal principle 
within. ‘Phe following are the words of Dr, Jackson. 
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“ The objects, whose contemplation exasperates no opposite prepen- 
sions, either to obscure their apprehension or retardate their assent, or 
dull their impression, are matters most abstract from use of moral, or 
religious life; especially the Mathematics, whereunto many gentlemen 
are, haply, therefore much addicted, because the most courteous studies 
they could converse with. ‘Their truth is certain ; and their delight, re- 
sulting from the apprehension of it, sincere, because not prejudiced by 
the opposition of other desires. Knowledge of general theories breeds a 
longing after more particular corollaries or conclusions ; which, from 
the highest to the lowest, as little control any ambitious thought or 
wanton purpose, as the most universal principle in that faculty. So is 
it not in Moral Discipline; no, not in the most useful poets and his- 
torians; in which, many things will often apply themselves. And such 
as delight in the general, will be loth to dive too far into particulars, 
lest they find the pictures of their own passions or resolutions truly 
taken; or such characters of their manners, as seem ill-favoured whiles 
they behold others stigmatized or branded with them. All truth, not- 
withstanding, is, of itself, delightful,—(even pabulum anima, as the hea- 
then observed,)—and the knowledge of particulars rightly derived from 
the generals, in itself most pleasant. But unto distempered souls, the 
apprehensions of such slender abstract truths as exasperate no internal 
humours, relish best: as doth small drink or water to sick or aguish 
bodies, although the chief pleasure or profit they bring, is only mitiga- 
tion of present pain. But, whiles we descend to particular applications 
: in moralities, obseguium amicos—adulation (which is but a branch of 
falsehood,) finds best entertainment; because corrupt affection would 
. apprehend its own praises true, and all true imputation false: Veritas 
odwm parit. Truth is excluded as an unwelcome guest; because dis- 
tasteful unto sensual ill-bred humours or desires,—which, like wanton 


strumpets, having gotten possession of the marriage-bed, bring our souls | 
out of love with such objects as they have been atfianced unto by yield- < 
ing assent unto generalities, whence they naturally and liveally descend. 
For even in matters practical and moral, the universals may be ranked 7 
among the objects speculative, and be referred to the understanding, 


though their particulars belong more properly to the will.”* 


Here, then, lies the fascination, and here the danger, of ab- 
stract, or of physical science,—that, while it intensely engages 
the intellect, it inflicts no disturbance or molestation upon the 
conscience. It exercises the reason, but it does not controul or 
discipline the passions. It sharpens all the microscopic faculties . 
of the mind, but it often fails to call forth into action those J 
larger, more comprehensive, and more pevetrating powers, 
which * look through nature up to nature’s God.” It leads us, 
with a mighty enchantment, through the realms of time; but it 
cherishes not “ the thoughts that wander through eternity.” 

Some grand and capacious spirits there have been, and are, who 
could at pleasure, lift up their stedfast and undazzled eyes from 


* Dr. T. Jackson, B, iv. c. vi. s. 11. 
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the brightest regions of earthborn philosophy, and “ kindle them 
at the full mid-day beam; purging and unscaling their abused 
sight at the fountam itself of heavenly radiance.” But it is not 
always thus with men of powerful and self-confident understand- 
ings. With minds of the very highest order, indeed, Science is 
the dignified and graceful handmaid of Religion. With others, of 
a less exalted stamp, the handmaid, will often triumph over the 
lawful bride, and peradventure, may succeed in altogether eject- 
ing her from her rightful home. The genius of Bacon and of 
Newton was consecrated by piety. ‘The genius of D’Alembert, 
und of La Place, admitted no supremacy but that of knowledge ; 
and with mighty investigators, like these, this disloyalty of the 
heart—this coldness of the moral affections,—is sometimes piti- 
able in the extreme. It causes them to lean on that dreariest of 
all abstractions, the power of necessity. It makes them content 
to dwell in the midst of “an abandoned and fatherless world.” 
It reconciles them to the thought, which reduces the whole 
sentient creation to the condition of orphans,—or rather, to the 
condition of wretched outcasts and foundlings, without parent, 
and without descent. In the judgment of men like these, the 
laws and operations of nature, are what we find them to be,—not 
because they were so ordained by an overruling and Supreme 
Intelligence,—but because they could be no other than they are. 
It is so, because it must be so,—is the sum and the substance of 
their logic, and their metaphysics, —and the end thereof may pro- 
bably be, that the sum and the substance of their ethics will be 
about equally rich in comfort and instruction! Surely it is not 
easy to Imagine a state of the mental powers mach more humili- 
ating, than that which condemns their possessor to starve upon 
such cold and meagre wisdom. In sober verity, the fruits of 
the Tree of Knowledge will only send leanness and distemper into 
the soul which hath no hungering and thirsting after the fruits of 
the Tree of Life! 

To a mind in the condition we have described, what are the 
most illustrious scientific attainments, but a species of ambiti- 


ous poverty? That mind, indeed, may say to itself I am rich, - 
and increased with goods, and have need of nothing; but it 


knoweth not that it is miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked. 
Now the desire of our preacher is to rescue the youthful gene- 
ration from this sort of fatal, though perhaps, unconscious indi- 
gence ; to counsel them that they resort to One of whom they 
may buy gold tried in the fire, that they may be rich; and white 
raiment, that they may be clothed, and that the shame of their 
nakedness may not appear; and eye-salve wherewith they may 
anoint their eyes and see. He counsels them not, that they cast 
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away, in morose and fanatical pride, those goodly ornaments, 
which have been scattered prodigally before us by a gracious and 
bountiful Providence. But he warns them that these are little 
more to the Soul, than pearls, and gems, and embroidery, are to 
the body. They will impart no warmth; they will cover no 
nakedness; they will give no dignity or seemliness, where the 
apparel of righteousness and faith are wanting. To see an im- 
mortal spirit loading itself with the spoils of worldly knowledge, 
and casting aside the garment of praise—the robe of moral wis- 
dom—is a spectacle almost as melancholy as that of a shivering 
and tattered maniac, pickmg up gewgaws, and feathers, and 
glittering braveries, and fixing them in his wild locks, and span- 
gling with them his flaunting rags. It reminds one of a licen- 
tious soldiery, in the madness of riot and of pillage, decking their 
limbs with useless finery, and drugging their palates with unsub- 
stantial dainties. ‘The things, in themselves, may be graceful and 
appropriate enough, when used to exalt and vary the comforts of 
civilized and humane society; but they are at once grotesque and 
revolting, when seen in contrast with the haggard looks, and 
ruined garb, of famishing and half-naked hordes. And even so it 


may be with all the finest accomplishments with which the intel- — 


lect of man can glorify itself. It may truly be said of them, that, 
‘‘ where virtue is, these make more virtuous.” But where virtue 
is not—where religion is not—they will, in truth, but make the 
poverty of the soul more deplorably conspicuous. A Christian 
preacher may, therefore, be well forgiven, if he lift up the voice 
of urgent testimony and warning, even in the midst of the 
retreats of science, to save his hearers from the hazard of that 
shame and contempt, which shall be everlasting. For any thing 
that we can perceive, he does no more than his sacred office 
requires, when he solemnly reminds the youthful votaries of 
science, that a care for the noblest decorations is worse than 
ridiculous, unless in subordination to a care for the one needful 
thing. The visible glories in which Solomon himself was 
arrayed, would be altogether despicable, if the robe of royalty 
beneath them were of worthless and unsubstantial fabric. At 
the wedding banquet, which we must all attend, there is one 
garment only which will secure our welcome; and it will be to 
no purpose that we present ourselves in a coat v4 many colours, 
woven by the vanity of mere human cunning. nd what lesson 
of more awful importance than this can be inculcated on beings, 
with whom the most lengthened and illustrious life is, after all, 
but the period of Education for Eternity? 
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Art. VII.—An Inquiry into the Doctrines of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, in Eight Sermons preached before the University of 
Oxford, in the year 1830, at the Lecture founded by the Rev. 
John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By Henry Soames, 
M.A. of Wadham College, Rector of Shelley, in Essex. 
London, Rivingtons: Oxford, Parker. 1830. 8vo. pp. 478. 


By inquiring into the religious tenets of the Anglo-Saxons, the 
Bampton Lecturer has accomplished what the historian of the 
Reformation had omitted; for the design of Mr. Soames in 
choosing this subject was to evince, that “ those admirable men, 
whose lives of unceasing anxious toil, deaths of intense, unwonted 
agony, led England to reject articles of faith uncontained in Holy 
Scripture, may be found, in effecting such a change, to have re- 
stored their country to the religion that she anciently professed.” 
Nor in doing so has he thought it right to waste the time either 
of his hearer or reader (for a waste in this case it would have 
been) by examining into the ground upon which every doctrine is 
built, and by proving the goodness of the foundation on which it 
rests. “ The present undertaking,” he says, “ merely demands 
a detail of Anglo-Saxon religious traditions. It is neither con- 
cerned with the soundness of these, nor with the true senses of 
those Scriptures with which they are severally connected.” The 
same course we ourselves mean to pursue. We intend to take 
his volume by itself, and to detail the nature of its contents as 
they occur, under each particular head; in fact, to lay before our 
readers an analysis of the Bampton Lecturer’s labours, instead of 
building any “‘ wood, hay, stubble” of our own on his more ap- 
proved work. But though unwilling to discuss the truth of every 
one of Mr. Soames’s positions, and some of them are very ques- 
tionable, we cannot avoid making a few preliminary observations 
on the views which have guided him, for we think that he has not 
used sufficient discrimination on several points, and that he has 
also been influenced too much by attention to general principles. 

Throughout these Sermons we trace no misgiving as to the 
actual amount of religious knowledge in the kingdoms of the 
Heptarchy; we discover no token by which to conjecture that 
Mr. Soames does not attribute to the entire population, until the 
arrival of the Normans, a similar and uniform adherence to the 
national creed. Unless we are greatly mistaken, he desires to im- 
press upon our minds, that, allowing for the difference of under- 
standing, and for the unequally distributed facilities of intellectual 
improvement, which to the most favoured were but few, the whole 
multitude, “ whether bond or free,” are entitled to the same 
eulogy—that of having “ acknowledged only those articles of 
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faith which have been expressly sanctioned since the Reforma- 
tion.” The proof of this opinion may very reasonably be deduced 
from a remark which occurs twice—that no “ poison of heresy 
polluted these shores until the arrival of some unfortunate Albi- 
genses in the reign of Henry II.” If by this is meant, that there 
was, indeed, “one Lord, one faith, one baptism,” then can we 
comprehend and enter fully into the assertion, that “ no doctrines 
uncontained in the Sacred Records were admitted any where to 
the character of Divine revelations while the Saxon dynasty re- 
tained its hereditary throne.” ‘We ask then, whether we are to 
conclude, that even if the priests declared what was necessary to 
salvation, every person immediately concurred in the demands 
made upon his understanding, and, in many important particulars, 
overcame resolutely the influence of prejudices nourished and fos- 
tered by habits derived from times when the Gospel was un- 
known? It was Johnson’s remark to Sir Adam Ferguson, that 
the mass of every people must be barbarous where there is no 
printing, and consequently knowledge is not generally diffused; 
and he meant this to refer to the accomplished and elegant- 
minded Athenians. In this he was doubtless wrong, for though 
the art of printing had not yet been invented, they were peculiarly 
fortunate in the means of acquiring knowledge, and consequently 
in opportunities of mental cultivation. Still the dictum will hold 
good when we apply it to a race like the Anglo-Saxons, whose 
time was generally passed in occupations as little removed in ele- 
gance from that of their swine-herds as they themselves were from 
the i/literacy of those unsavoury personages. 

Fuller, and other Church historians, relate, that in the early 
ages ten thousand persons were baptized on one day; for whether 
the feat were done by St. Augustine or by Paulinus, in whose 
diocese of York it happened, is of no moment. Now, will it be 
contended that each individual understood the doctrines of the faith 
into which that rite admitted him? that he was well acquainted, 
as he ought to have been, with its peculiarities, its privileges and 
its obligations? Surely not. “ Faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of God.” But in this case there could have 
been no hearing, for no word of God undoubtedly had been 
preached. And so with other large assemblies said to have been 
baptized at once. In after times the great Apostle of the Indies 
is reported by his equally great encomiast, Bourdaloue, thus to 
have converted men, as it were, “ by platoons.” 


“ Sans rien exagérer dans une chaire consacrée a la verité, le voila rendu 
au Cap de Comorin, et d’abord ar mille idolatres viennent le recon- 
noitre pour l’ambassadeur du vrai Dieu. Dou l’ont-ils appris, et qui le 
leur a dit? Ah! voici le miracle: Xavier ne sait ni la langue, ni les cou- 
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tumes du pays; et cependant il persuade tous les esprits et gagne tous 
les coeurs.” 

No one is so hardy as to deny, that among such vast crowds the 
quantity of religious knowledge must have been small; and he } 
can easily perceive the absurdity of esteeming them true members | 
of the Christian household. The same discrepancy is not, how- 
ever, allowed by Mr. Soames; he proceeds in his researches, ap- 
parently without any doubt as to the influence which the doctrine 
taught had upon the manners, and principles, and lives of the 
people; or, at all events, he does not consider this an important — 
branch of his labours. Still, though neglecting all sertous notice 
of the less brilliant parts of his subject, he does hint at their oc- 
currence, and at the extent to which they reached. He tells us, 
that “ the faith of Christ, although no longer menaced by fierce 
intolerance, did not easily overspread the nations to which it was 
announced.” But, what is more directly applicable to our pur- 
pose, in a following page we find this assertion—‘ that Pagan 
prejudices and habits defiled our native country during very many 
years after its conversion to the faith of Christ, is attested by 
existing records.” ‘The documents to which reference is made, 
are Alfred’s first two ecclesiastical laws against apostates from 3 
Christianity, and such as held not the traditions which they had } 
been taught. Moreover, even canons which bear date about the . 
year 988, just previous to the archiepiscopate of the renowned 
and admirable A¢lfric, were still framed so as to condemn such 
unholy practices. ‘The persons against whom these were thun- 
dered (and they must have been numerous) were surely not such 
as the orthodox revered; they had rather gone over to that im- 
portant party who adopted various usages and ceremonies which 
separatists from Rome abolished as cumbrous or pernicious, 

To come, however, to the point which Mr, Soames seems to 
have had constantly present to his mind, the general diffusion of 
literature, in this particular we cannot help thinking him by far 
too liberal. ‘The clergy, doubtless, were its usual depositaries, and 
to them, with the splendid exception of the two Alfreds, must our 
observations be addressed, though, from the mode in which the 
subject is incidentally mentioned in these Sermons, the cultivation 
of the mental powers is rather hinted to have been much more 
common. Let us take even the best view of the case, and listen 
to the wise, and learned, and pious admonitions of the Anglo- 
Saxon Fathers. How many were they? Did they arise in suf- 
ficient numbers for the supply of the Church at all times and on 
each emergency? Did their qualifications answer in every respect 
to those which a more enlightened age would have demanded? 
No doubt there were a few, a remnant who had not bowed the 
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knee to worldly prejudices and to worldly inclinations—men 
whose hearts were enlivened with the pure spirit of the Gospel, 
and whose understanding embraced only that which was right. 
Yet these formed not any thing like the majority, and for one 
who preached the saving truths of religion in all their simplicity 
and to their full extent, there might be a hundred, and possibly a 
much larger proportion, who incorporated with the Revelation of 
God the devices and the commands of man. Whoare they whose 
testimony is on the present occasion adduced to decide a question 
of no ordinary interest? Separate Eadfrid, Bede, Egbert, Alcuin, 
Alfred the Great, Erigena and Ailfric, little more than one for 
each century, and what native authorities remain ?—an anonymous 
tribe of homilists, men whose opinions are indisputably valuable 
as far as they can allowably be pressed, but whose productions 
only show that at one time, eat by some persons, the doctrines 
contained in them were preached. ‘To produce them as witnesses 
for centuries of unadulterated theology, without being able in any 
manner to determine to which they individually belonged, and in 
how great numbers they existed, is merely to beg the point in 
dispute, and, by unjustly commending the evidence, to impart to 
it an importance totally unmerited. ‘ Bede's grateful and ad- 
miring countrymen,” we are told, ‘“ were duly heedful of his 
pious admonition to seek diligently such a knowledge of the re- 
corded oracles of God as their several opportunities admitted.” 
Again—‘‘ Nor as the years rolled on did they fail of offering to 
the public view numerous individuals, from whose well-directed 

ns flowed both versions and expositions of the Sacred Book,” 

he Heptarchy is thus represented as rejoicing during the whole 
term of its duration in the multitude of its divines, and as abound- 
ing in the variety of its religious productions; as thoroughly sup- 
plied with all that could admimister to the spiritual wants of the 
people, and provided with the proper means of disseminating the 
truths so generally studied. This view of the case, however, in- 
viting as it is in appearance, and, in some degree, correct of one 
particular time, is followed up by the name of only a single indi- 
vidual to demonstrate its accuracy. ‘Though others are hinted at, 
fElfric is the sole testimony to this general diffusion of religious 
knowledge—Elfric, who, eminent as he was, did not live uatil 
more than two centuries after the death of venerable Bede, and 
who is thus barely to be included in the Anglo-Saxon period, for 
he but flourished within seventy years of its termination. ‘ As 
might be expected from an age of rudeness and prevailing ddlite- 
racy, our ancient divines admitted into their discourses fanciful 
speculations, drawn from apocryphal gospels and other question- 
able authorities.” . Had this wretched ignorance pertained merely 
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to the hearers, how could their teachers have so far forgotten the 
obligations imposed upon them as to give way to the defection? 
Unless removed but slightly, and possibly not at all, from the cor- 
ruptions of the commonalty, how could the ministers of Heaven, 
the inculcators of purity, the reprovers of vice, have countenanced 
by their discourses, and sanctioned by their lessons, the abomina- 
tions so much desired? How could they have increased, instead 
of diminishing, the kingdom of their great adversary? 

To an assertion elsewhere made, we are inclined decidedly to 
assent:— The general tone of knowledge and intelligence ap- 
pears to have been grievously lowered im ancient England by her 
adoption of a foreign ritual.” Nevertheless, in the first instance, 
according to Mr. Southey, “ the clergy became of necessity a 
learned body.” While the nation was lying almost in darkness as 
to Christianity, and the common incitements to laborious enthu- 
siasm prevailed, there existed doubtless an energy and a zeal in 
the orginal missionaries and apostles of the Cross, which led 
them both to study the languages in which their instructions were 
chiefly contained, and to communicate, as well as to record, the 
results of their endeavours. But all things human tend to decay; 
after the lapse of about two centuries, the spirit which once in- 
cited to deeds of high praise, and to works of great promise, sunk 
at length into listlessness and inactivity.. If the use of Latm in 
the Church services first caused ‘‘ domestic intellectual culture to 
fall nto disrepute,” it finally exerted its somniferous influence 
over those whose energies ought rather to have been kept alive by 
the importance of their occupation. Then came the night of 
darkness and ecclesiastical misrule over this wretched country; 
the lights which had been set on our hill were nearly extin- 
guished, and the Anglo-Saxons wandered, if not “ as sheep with- 
out a shepherd,” at least as men Who follow a blind leader, and are 
thus led into that destruction which they were scarcely able to 
avoid. ‘The tenth century is usually esteemed the period when 
this plague afflicted the land; it was the commencement of that 
age, almost of unbelief, to which most of our religious corrup- 
trons owe their origi. It did not, however, come at once; Its 
approach was gradual and imperceptible, until one, whose oppor- 
tunities of knowing were great, though his literary attainments 
have been considerably overrated, complained mournfally, when 
ponderimg on the destruction of monasteries by the Danes, and 
the consequent ignorance of his people,—*“ Very few were they, 
on this side the Humber, who could understand their daily prayers 
im English, or translate any letter from the Latin. I think there 
were not many beyond the Humber; they were so few that I, 
indeed, cannot recollect one single instance south of the Thames 
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when [ took the kingdom.” Alfred’s words evidently include 
both clergy and laity, though Mr. Soames confines them, as we 
shall now do, to the former oe But the king does not intend, 
we may reasonably suppose, to excuse the total want of literature 
which existed among them, by reminding the friend to whom he 
‘wrote of the ravages committed by his persevering enemies. He 
tacitly, therefore, reproaches also the clergy’s indolence, because 
they strove not, even in proportion to their opportunities, to 
acquire that knowledge of Latin, without which their ministry 
must be ineffective, and which he himself did not possess until he 
had attained his thirty-ninth year. Since then the pastors had no 
acquaintance with that which constituted the very foundation of 
their utility, we may easily conjecture the state of their flocks— 
the people whose spiritual safety was entrusted to their care. 
Again—Alfred says, “ and yet many could read English writing.” 
On which Mr. Soames remarks—‘‘ For the information of these 
many, however, books do not appear to have been seriously want- 
ing, but only books in the vernacular tongue.” Let us ask what 
palliative for ignorance can be fairly derived from the mere cir- 
cumstance that English books (translations) were wanting? Were 
the persons thus pointed out able of themselves to examine the 
decrees of councils—to study carefully the works of the early 
Fathers—to compare one Scripture with another—and, by the 
help of other men’s labours, joined to the vigorous exercise of 
their own ingenuity, their piety and their zeal, really to search out 
the will of God, and, when acquainted with it, to promulgate it 
faithfully? Far from this; they were necessarily compelled to trust 
to the oral communications of others—to rest satisfied with the 
views of religion thence obtained; and, if from this doubtful source, 
they did derive a small portion of the genuine doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, like “ the net cast into the sea, they gathered of every 
kind.” Such ministers could not enlighten their hearers, rather 
they perverted them; for if they did not openly encourage them 
in their wretched course, at least they sanctioned their contina- 
ance in it. Yet this occurred towards the termination of the 
— century, and many years before the Saxon dominion in 
land was brought to a close by the defeat of Harold. 
me ‘here seems not then any unreasonableness in dissenting from 
that position which Mr. Soames has too unreservedly laid down. 
Though acknowledging that, in the later times of the Anglo-Saxon 
rule, the literary hemisphere was overclouded, and that the 
priests, together with the people, were enveloped in a thick 
“darkness that might be felt,” he yet attributes to the whole 
amuse of six centuries the same uniform purity. ‘True it is, that 
does confess the introduction of some corruptions, (with the 
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exception of iconolatry and the invocation of saints,) of minor 
importance, but he still vindicates the almost complete identity 
between the Anglo-Saxon church and our own as settled at the 
Reformation. If the opinions of those few divines, whom he 
adduces, are really sufficient to demonstrate this point to his 
entire satisfaction, we know not on what ground he might not go 
further, and, by selecting the moderate men of our Norman 
Church, prove, or at least endeavour to prove, that we never 
recognised the doctrines which emanated from Papal Rome. 
Particularly might he pursue this plan, if the religious tenets of 
those moderate men are not to be taken in conjunction with the 
practices and principles of the commonalty. How true soever 
may be Mr. Soames’s statement, with respect to the Christianity 
taught by St. Augustine, some latitude must undoubtedly be 
given to the creed of a later age, some license must be allowed 
to a grosser state of existence, when dissoluteness of manners had 
reached its utmost height, promoted, or at least encouraged, by 
the unlettered clergy. Fuller's description of the religious know- 
ledge introduced by that eminent missionary is very characteristic. 
$: He found here a plain religion (simplicity is the badge of anti- 
quity) practised by the Britains. He brought in a religion spun 
with a coarser thread, though guarded by a finer trimming ; made 
luscious to the senses with pleasing ceremonies, so that many, 
who could not judge of the goodness, were courted with the gaudi- 
ness thereof.” But if the source was impure, (and this cannot 
be doubted in some degree,) how could the waters flowing from 
it be in all cases unpolluted? 

The Catholics are fond of asserting that, ‘* the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome were the same in the days of Augustine with 
those which are now received as established by the Council of 
Trent.” Mr. Soames advocates the contrary side of the question, 
and has strenuously, though not successfully, argued bis point. 
The fact is, truth lies in the middle. Nor is the cause obscure. 
The want of further agreement between the two Churches, at 
these periods so remote from each other, arises from the cer- 
tainty that when the Anglo-Saxon conversion fortunately occur- 
red, Papal Rome had not become so unscriptural as was after- 
wards the case. The peculiar and characteristic doctrines had 
not yet attained maturity. As ages rolled on, this distance was 

radually diminished, this interval was sensibly contracted; and 

Ww anxious soever we may be, to secure our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors from the reproach of having yielded their assent to a 
huge mass of crude opinions, we fear that the labour, in many 
instances, 1s only lightened, and the stain removed, by the con- 
sciousness that what had not been formally broached, and, some- 
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times, not even thought of, could neither have been received by 

| them as articles of faith nor as ceremonial observances demandi 
unhesitating compliance. ‘Therefore, in comparison with later 
times, they were examples of purity, and, in their own days, they 
may not have been so corrupt as other nations nearer the sun. 
But that, particularly after the ninth century, they at all approached 
our soundness in doctrine, any more than they approximated | 
to our correctness in morals, can neither be established by 
argument, nor be proved from the records of ecclesiastical history. 

Mr. Soames places, however, the Anglo-Saxons under his 
especial care, and, whilst admitting that they departed from the 
simplicity of the primitive Church, he, nevertheless, attributes all 
the evil to “ Rome, the nurse and patroness of superstition.” It 
would be a position far more tenable, to appeal to the seeds of 
iniquity latent in the breast of every one; to ascribe to them a 
power which cannot be correctly denied; to allow that the human 
heart is easily betrayed into corruption, when that corruption is 
in unison with its inclinations. Mr. Soames enters into the 
truth of this reasoning, when endeavouring to account for those 
wonderful tales which even the learned and scriptural A‘lfric in- 
troduced into his far famed Paschal homily; for, imitating Tur- 
ner’s language respecting Bede, he says, ‘ that he was ensnated 
by that credulity which necessarily clings to an age like his,” 
The desire, ther, to adopt those practices, and to sanction those 
principles, which the Bible does not authorize, springs from the 
workings of credulity, as that credulity is the result of ignorance, 
and of a general dissoluteness of manners. How sad was the state, 
at this period, both of clergy and laity, let Mr. Southey testify. 
* Such was the degradation of the clergy, aud such the irreverence 
with which the half-converted barbarians conformed to the religious 
usages of the age, that the nobles, instead of attending at church, 
would have matins and mass performed in the chambers where the 
were in bed with their wives or concubines.” : 

We will pass over Mr. Soames’s view of the necessity of an 
unbroken tradition to the advocates of the Papal claims, and, 
without further delay, proceed to the analysis of the sermons under 
consideration. 

In the first, which, at present, does not much concern us, the 
nature of tradition is discussed, and Mr. Soames, being dissatistied 
with thethree classes, “‘ divine, apostolical, and ecclesiastical, mto 
which it is ordinarily distributed,” proposes a vew arrangement 
of his own. He would divide tradition into dogmatic, critical, 
hermeneutical and ecclesiastical, and his classification is, on 
several accounts, preferable to the other. ‘The only point which 
demands our notice, is, however, one of considerable interest, for 
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we feel disposed to enter our protest against the assertion that, 
“ the Deutero-Nicene fathers were compelled to rest their decrees 
upon tradition.” ‘This council was assembled A.D. 787, in direct 
opposition to one held at Constantinople only thirty-three years 
before. Now, admitting what would certainly be very difficult of 
proof, in the then agitated state of the Christian world, that this 
body of divines met solely to consult the honour of God, was 
there no authority to which they were able to refer, but that of 
tradition, when the worship of images was the ground of dispute? 
The volume of inspiration surely did not absolutely refuse to 
supply the requisite aid; to teach them easily, and readily, and 
incontrovertibly, that they would manifestly disregard its directions, 
if they set up the work of their own hands, if they kissed with 
ardent devotion, or worshipped, with bended knee, an idol of wood 
or stone! The arguments derivable from scripture could have 
rendered the use of tradition unnecessary, and, stead of fatally 
undermining, by their decision, the bulwarks of religious peace, 
they would thus have been led to a determination, by which their 
own character might have been preserved, as well as their common 
Christianity promoted. Nor can we altogether excuse them for 
not considerimg “the main subject of their deliberations as one 
affecting any article of faith.” ‘That they did “ treat it rather as 
a mere Observance, useful for exciting pious feelings,” seems per- 
fectly true, judging by Mr. Soames’s extracts from the history of 
the council, sull we contend that they are equally to be con- 
demned, either for ignorantly neglecting the fountains of eternal 
truth, or for presumptuously following the bent of their own per- 
verted judgments. 

The somewhat irregular homily on the Catholic faith which 
follows, is founded evidently on our own three creeds, and fre- 
quently copies their very words. ‘The only part which savours of 
Catholicism as established by the ‘Trentine fathers is this. “ Now 
also in our own times, where holy men rest, at their dead bones God 
worketh many wonders; because that he wills to confirm folk’s 
belief with those wonders. God worketh not these wonders at 
any Jewish man’s tomb, nor at any other heretic’s; but at-right- 
believing men’s tombs, who have believed in the holy ‘Trinity, and 
in the true unity of one Divinity.” 

The chief aim of the Second Sermon is to demonstrate the 
value entertained by the Anglo-Saxons for the word of God, and 
consequently the little respect which they paid to unwritten tra- 
dition im articles of faith. ‘The statement, as far as it goes, is ex- 
plicit and satisfactory, and, if we object to the paucity of writers 
whose testimonies are adduced, on this as well as on other occa- 
sions, we ought, perhaps, to bear in mind both the remoteness of 
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the medieval period, and the destruction which, from various ac- 
cidents, has necessarily taken place in its literary records. Mr. 
Soames asserts, that “ the most eminent divines of ancient England 
were universally scripturists,” and the illustrious band whom he 
summons to his aid are Bede, Eadfrid, Alfred, Alcum, Raban 
Maur, and ZZlfric; who, in their different stations, and as oppor- 
tunity offered, proclaimed earnestly and strenuously to their 
countrymen, the use, the importance, the necessity of studying the 
Scriptures. What says the eminent master of Charlemain? 
“ The reading of Holy Scriptures cleanseth the reader’s soul, it 
bringeth into his mind the fear of hell-punishment, and it raiseth 
his heart to the joy above. The man who wishes ever to be with 
God, he should often pray to him, and he should often read the 
Holy Scriptures.” And each individual endeavoured to inculcate 
the same truth, not simply by his instructions, but by taking upon 
himself the laborious occupation of translating portions of the 
Bible. A similar attention to the Scriptures was also visible in 
the most ancient formularies of the national Church; witness the 
interrogatories put to the bishops on their consecration, though 
afterwards interpolated to suit a more corrupt age by admitting 
the authority of tradition. Vis ea que ex divinis scripturis intel- 
heis, plebem cui ordinandus es et verbis docere et exemplis? Volo. 
oreover we are asked if any thing can bear more directly upon 
this point than the following “ fanciful picture of the unseen 
world presented by a Saxon homily. A ransomed soul summoned 
to its final occupation of the body, from which death had severed 
it, introduces the following words into its gratulatory salutation: 
“ When we were together in the world, thou paidest earnest heed to 
holy writ.” Nor was the Bible yet adulterated by the admmxture 
of productions, which, however estimable as adapted for moral 
edification, are not profitable for doctrine, unless that doctrine*is 
meant to be unsound, Of sacraments, the Anglo-Saxons ac- 
knowledged but two, which were made to attend so indispensably 
on each other, that even infants at the breast were admitted to the 
Lord’s Supper, as soon as they had been washed in the waters of 
regeneration. | 
he Third of these interesting Sermons, which discusses the 
article of the Papal supremacy, is, in part, but an amplification 
of Bede’s observations on that passage of St. Matthew where the 
power of the keys is given to St. Peter. The homily which a 
cedes, and which was composed for this Apostle’s festival, is 
founded upon the same remarks, and was manifestly written at a 
time when our Anglo-Saxon ancestors did not acknowledge, for 
they do not yet seem to have heard of, “ the Pontiff’s claims to 
jurisdiction over the whole Church of Christ.” Hence we read, 
M2 
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“The Lord said to Peter thou art strong. For the strength of bis faith, 
and the constancy of his confession, he received the name, because he 
joined himself with firm mind to Christ, who is called stone by the 
ryan Paul. And J build my church upon this stone: that is, over my- 
self, with the belief which now thou utterest respecting me. The same 

wer of excommunication with Peter hath the Almighty settled upon 


ishops and mass-priests, if they it, after the gospel volume, carefully 
hold.” 


A homily upon our Lord’s parable of the talents appears to 
assign the superiority to St. Paul. “ The two apostles are 
going forth to their great accounts followed by the fruits of their 
individual ministrations; behind St. Peter are placed only those 
Jews who had come, through his means, to an effectual knowledge 
of the truth; behind St. Paul, on the other hand, almost all the 
world.” ‘The supremacy of St. Peter in fact, as understood in 
Saxon England, was “ merely personal, and hence of a duration 
commensurate with the term of his continuance in the body.” 
Sull in this kingdom the Roman party did attain to an ascen- 
dancy; but the point in dispute, and to decide which the synod 
or conference at Whitby was held A. D. 664, had no relation to 
temporal or spiritual power. We do not indeed learn this from 
Mr. Soames, for he is here very obscure, and omits in his Sermon, 
and but barely hints at in his note, the nature of the question at 
that time so hotly contested. It respected the celebration of 
Easter, whether the Roman or British custom ought to be fol- 
lowed. ‘The ascendancy, then, thus gained did not at all refer to, 
indeed it was utterly removed from, any idea of Church govern- 
ment, and tended but to regulate a point which should never have 
generated feuds. The treatment of Wilfrid, the staunch advocate 
for Rome on that occasion, by the illustrious Archbishop Theodore 
is warmly commended, because, “ though a foreigner and a Papal 
nominee, he would not recognize any alien right of jurisdiction 
over the land of his adoption.” Another argument is drawn from 
the conduct of our Anglo-Saxon fathers respecting the decree of 
the Deutero-Nicene council. When sent to England by Charle- 
main, A.D. 792, “ they plainly pronounced it contrary to the true 
faith,” and yet it had been approved of by the Pope, and was 
thus entitled to the approbation of those who acknowledged him 
for their spiritual head. Besides, the prelates on consecration 
were required to swear canonical obedience only to the see of 
Canterbury. “ In truth,” says Mr. Soames somewhat too rea- 
dily, “ the primacy (if such a term may be allowed) conceded in 
Anglo-Saxon times to the Roman see, extended not beyond an 


admission of its established precedence, and a respectful deference 
for its authority.” 
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The success which, on his own principles, attended Mr, Soames 
in his former sermons, cannot be attributed to his fourth effort, 
since he is here obliged, though obviously with considerable 
reluctance, to allow the Roman Catholic some claim to our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors. ‘The topic now discussed is the invoca- 
tion of angelic and departed spirits, which is confessed, even by 
many strong opponents of Romanism, to have been a doctrine 
of this early time, and of which, even Mr. Soames assigns the 
introduction to the tenth century, The following passage from 
a Saxon homily is taken by him as a good and sufficient authority 
for his assertion, that, our ancient Church, following the senti- 
ments of St. Augustine and Bede, taught that the mediatorial 
office is confined to a being, partly divine, partly human. “ It 
is written in the old law, that no man shall pray to any thing, 
but to God alone.” The inference, however, here, as in many 
other places, can scarcely be allowed, since it may only be the 
opinion of a man more eulightened than his neighbours, and 
therefore indisposed to yield up his assent to a practice which he 
well knew Scripture did not acknowledge. The degrees by 
which saintly invocation found its way into the Church are thus 
explained; ‘ Our forefathers were trained in a belief, that the 
happy spirits now resting from their earthly trials entertain a 
lively interest for mankind, Nor was it esteemed objectionable 
to petition the great Father of Mercies, that among the consola- 
tions of his faithful people, should never fail earnest entreaties for 
their welfare, from the disembodied followers of Jesus.” Then 
particular names were added, St. Chad, St. Zilphege, St. Alban, 
St. Swithin, &c., until at length the suppliants addressed their 
petitions to those holy beings themselves. Moreover to them as 
well as to angels, not simply were petitions made, but sins confes- 


sed, and their influence with the Almighty entreated to procure 


pardon, That the Virgin Mary should be more especially yene- 
rated, is not wonderful; accordingly we find her mentioned in 
such terms, and endowed with such titles, as cannot be justified 
by strict adherence to Scripture, and will not certainly remove 
from the Anglo-Saxons the reproach of having allowed her with- 
out hesitation an undue share of homage. Her perpetual ving 
nity was asserted; not her immaculate conception, since “ s 

was not cleansed from the taint of sin until the power of the 
Highest overshadowed her.” Legendary tales respecting her, 
the Saxon homilist esteemed “lying compositions”; whence again 
Mr. Soames concludes, that during the whole term of her con- 
tinuance, our ancient Church admitted holy writ alone, as the 
source of religious knowledge. Such was the case with the 
heads and enlightened men among the Anglo-Saxons; but unless 
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there had been a very large portion of the people, and possibly, 
the majority, who thought otherwise, why the earnest caution for 
‘every one to throw away the heretical falsehoods which lead 
the unwary to destruction?” But even the Bampton Lecturer 
acknowledges that “ such reserve extended only to Mary’s history. 
Mere eulogy upon her was allowed, a dangerous license.” And 
well, indeed, may he make the admission, for the following extract 
from a homily on her nativity will show, that the reign of super- 
stition was no longer, in her case, approaching, but had in reality 
long commenced, ‘ Now is her name rightly, Lady, or Queen, 
or Sea Star. She is called Lady, because she bare the Lord of 
heaven and earth. And she is called Queen, because she came 
of a noble family, and of the kingly seed of David’s family. Sea- 
star she is called, because the sea-star, at night, pomteth out to 
sea-faring men, whither is east and west, and whither 1s south and 
north.” The mother of God, who was invested with the attribute 
of omniscience, was first invoked, then the saints, to press the 
suits of individuals on high. ‘The point is very unwillingly con- 
ceded, that “exhortations appended occasionally to homilies for 
festivals, encouraged and incited the superstitious populace thus 
to forsake the tradition of their fathers.” In the next page, how- 
ever, we are “told; our Anglo-Norman Church, accurately speak- 
ing, may never have directly sanctioned saintly vocation.’ It 
is wished to transfer the blame, from the collective assembly, 
called the Church, to the superstitious and unfounded zeal of 
private persons. But if homilies can be alleged in proof of the 
existence of this doctrine, and so much is confessed ; if also simi- 
lar homilies are brought forward to establish the non-existence of 
other tenets, which is constantly done, it seems an unfair usage of 
written testimony, to make it authoritative in one instance, and 
to derogate from its importance in another, The admission of 
one corruption naturally made way for others, and a “ truncated de- 
calogue attests the altered face of our ancient Church.” Amon 
those who patronized this abomination it is mortifying to find 
Alfred, who omits all notice of the second commandment, and 
then completes the number by adding for the tenth; “ work thou 
not golden gods or silveren.” Mr, Soames declared, that the 
cause which introduced idolatry is “ not accurately known.” 
But surely he has furnished us with good and sufficient reasons, 
when he says, that the Anglo-Saxons “ were taught that their 
pagan prejudices and habits did not so much need eradication 
as the gentle process of direction into a new, and truly advan- 
tageous chanuel.” 

“Theodore of Tarsus, a Grecian monk, raised beyond his 
expectations to the See of Canterbury, A. D. 668, restored among 
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the Latins the discipline of penance, which had been for a long 
time almost totally neglected, and enforced it by a body of severe 
laws borrowed from the Grecian canons.” It is to this point 
that Mr. Soames addresses himself, in his fifth sermon. The 
practice thus introduced among us, even if well intentioned at the 
first, doubtless eventually undermined both here and elsewhere, 
the foundations of all genuine religion. ‘The same attention, and 
the assurances of future safety resulting from it, were the comage 
of a much later age; but that disposition which it was meant to 
express, “a servile fear, unconnected with any love of goodness, 
and flowing only from the dread of punishment,” was the object 
of those penitentials, which, commencing from ‘Theodore, soon 
engaged the attention and exercised the diligence of the priesthood. 

The necessity for aiding the people in determining the peculiar 
retribution exacted for each offence, made way for auricular con- 
fession, but Mr. Soames observes that “ great latitude and uncer- 
tainty of opinion evidently prevailed” respecting it. Confessio 
que Deo fit, purgat peccata; ea vero que sacerdoti fit, docet 
qualiter ipsa purgentur peccata. ‘This and other authorities 
which are quoted in the notes, establish, as Mr. Soames hastily 
imagines, the point for which he is contending, that there existed 
in the Anglo-Saxon times no notion of the singular merit of 
attrition. He also rests his argument on the forins of absolu- 
tion, which clearly indicate the necessity of true repentance, and 
merely petition for God’s pardon. Benedicat te quoque, frater, 
Deus Pater, sanet te Deus Filius, inluminet te Spiritus Sanctus. 
Indulgeat tibi Dominus omnia peccata tua preterita, preesentia 
et futura, et donet tibi possidere bona invisibilia per infinita secu- 
lorum secula. Amen. Besides attributing this becoming spirit 
which during the first Christian millenary was notorious and 
indisputable,” to an ignorance “ of the efficacy of a mere dispo- 
sition to confess, ” the power of the keys, referring to excommuni- 
cation and absolution only, is‘equally adduced to account for the 
prevalence of the same sentiments. Moreover, a homilist of 
those times, following St. Jerome, institutes a comparison be- 
tween the Christian priesthood, and the posterity of Aaron, by 
which he shows their identity, because as the one acted wit 

respect to persons afflicted with leprosy, so does the former 
towards “him who so leprous is in wicked vices, that he 
others with his evilness defiles.” At the Reformation this view 
of absolution was adopted by our own illustrious Fathers, and, 

particularly by the martyr Tyndale, when disputing against attri- 
tion. We cannot conclude our remarks better than in Mr. 
Soames’s words, first informing our readers that his notes shew, 
as he himself admits, that in later times a desire sprung up, even 
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in our own country, to urge the absolute necessity of confession 
toa priest. He deduces, however, from what has been said, that 
‘the whole penitential system of Anglo-Saxon times bears testi- 
mony against that tradition of the Romish Church, to which her 
priesthood chiefly owes its influence over mankind. For aught 
that appears among England’s most venerable ecclesiastical anti- 
quities, the boasted and fascinating doctrine of an easier way to 
eternal salvation, through attrition, may be little or nothing older 
than that term itself,’ the twelfth century. 

‘The subject now to be discussed is, “ whether a belief in a state 
of punishment and purgation for the disembodied soul, was enter- 
tained among the spiritual guides of Ancient England, from the 

first, wninterruptedly and definitely as an article of faith.” With- 
out needlessly entering into the origin and early history of opimions 
relative to purgatory, we may remark with Mr. Soames, “ that 
the converted Anglo-Saxons were most probably prepared, by 
prepossessions descending from their heathen ancestry, to think 
favourably of such speculations.” We are, however, unable to 
comprehend, how their notions on this intermediate penal state, 
can be said to have merely “ floated on the surface of society,” 
since to exercise so great an influence as they undoubtedly did, 
they must have been, as here acknowledged, firmly fixed even 
in carnality. St. Gregory and Bede, living at an interval of 
more thanacentury from each other, both deemed a state of 
purgation after death by the instrumentality of fire exceedingly 
credible. The modesty of the latter when referring to the doc- 
trine is conspicuous. Commenting on 1 Cor. il. 13, he says, 
‘Hic a me fortassis queratur de ipsa Pauli Apostoli sententia 
quid ego sentiam, et quonam modo intelligendam putem. Fateor 
malle me hic audire mtelligentiores atque doctiores.” But it is 
important to remark the extent to which both these theologians 
admitted the existence of a purgatory, for the same opinion, judg- 
ing by the authorities which Mr. Soames has collected, seems to 
have pervaded the Anglo-Saxon faith, until the literary darkness 
of the tenth century brought with it ignorance, and its offspring, 
superstition, Veniad sins, only, are mentioned by St. Gregory, at 
least, as capable of expurgation; “ assiduus otiosus sermo, immo- 
deratus risus vel peccatum cure rei familiaris, aut in non gravibus 
rebus error ignorantiw. Nor are those Saxon homilies which in the 
notes are brought forward to our notice, accountable for the cor- 
ruptions introduced into the Church of Christ, by the expectation 
of a purgatory; rather they occasionally advocate the principles of 
the Reformation, since they teach that good men are transferred 
into the realms of bliss immediately after their dissolution, Be- 
sides, however, a purgatorial fire, which was intended to cleanse 
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and purge from light stains the souls to whom the heavenly inhe- 
ritance was reserved, there was another view of this subject, 
adopted also by Alcuin, more terrific but equally effective for the 
purposes of purification. ‘Through the flames of a burning world, 
all men were to win their way to the seat of judgment; the time 
occupied in the passage would correspond to the previous state 
of holiness, though such as died impenitent, would only struggle 
through to be thrown into an everlasting fire. The visions of St. 
Fursey and Drighthelm, which are contained in Bede, are well worth 
reading, but they afford no support to the notion of a purgatory 
for every one. ‘The result in short of Mr. Soames’s researches is 
this, “that Anglo-Saxon speculations, generally, would exempt 
a very considerable number from the fear of purgatory, Romish 
doctrines hardly any. ‘This result, however, and our remarks are 
applicable to almost all the sermons, is, by no means, such as to 
obtain our willing acquiescence. Mr. Soames throughout his 
discussions has manifestly forgotten that though Gregory, Bede, 
Alcuin and Alfred are goodand sufficient witnesses to the opinions 
of their day, their authority cannot, by any reasoning, be made 
available to establish those, which in after times, were adopted. 
The truth is, as we noticed in our preliminary observations, the 
value of the documents relied on has not been accurately weighed, 
nor their assistance properly and justly employed. Up to the 
tenth century Mr. Soames can proceed with tolerable success; 
during the barren age which followed, he is almost entirely de- 
serted, and therefore his assertions must be taken with considera- 
ble suspicion. With respect also to prayers for the dead, we are 
informed that the Anglo-Saxon Church is in no manner to be 
condemned. ‘They were offered up merely that the comforts and 
satisfactions belonging to the intermediate state might be enjoyed 
by those who were waiting for the kingdom of heaven. Nor 
were indulgences any part of her creed, for they belonged, as, 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, confessed, to a later age, and conse- 
quently to a greater degree of corruption. 

That which Tillotson denominates “ the great burning article 
of the Church of Rome,” forms the subject of the last but one of 
Mr. Soames’s sermons. ‘That he has been eminently successful 
in his inquiries, indeed to a degree unattained, for it was unattain- 
able in the former parts of his hypothesis, was of course to be 
expected. Whatever may be thought of the extent to which, 
even in the dater period of the Anglo-Saxon dominion, the other 
peculiar and distinctive features of the Papal creed were em- 
braced by our ancestors, to the corporal presence of Christ in 
the elements of bread and wine they gave no countenance what- 
ever. The illustrious prelate who sent St. Augustine to England 
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did not himself entertain the doctrine of transubstantiation, for he 
styles the Lord’s Supper, merely a pledge and an image. Bede 
also esteemed the consecrated elements the figure of Christ's 
body and blood, besides instituting a comparison, in which he 
was followed by Raban Maur, and Haymo, between the Lord’s 
Supper and the Passover. ‘The other authorities whom Mr. 
Soames calls to his aid, namely, Alcuin, Charlemain, and Druth- 
man of Ceebey, all coincide in the same doctrine which is thus 
explained by Haymo: significat hec corporalis et temporalis carnis 
Christi et sanguinis comestio et incorporatio, illam wterne socie- 
tatis et refectionis visionem spiritualem et sempiternam, qua el) 
incorporabimur et uniemur in futuro. Amongst the individuals 
just mentioned, the illustrious Metropolitan of Mentz stands 
pre-eminent. Not merely in his works did he record his opinions 
of the nature and intent of the sacrament, but, from his zeal for 
religion, he publicly set forth the falsity of the opinions for the 
first time broached by Paschasius Radbert. ‘The nearer we 
approach the Norman times, the more we should expect to find 
the Romish doctrine prevalent and flourishing. Afric, who died. 
Archbishop of Canterbury, A. D. 1005, becomes then a witness 
of no mean importance both from his dignity and the period in 
which he lived. So decidedly does he oppose the notion of the 
corporal presence, that a writer has asserted, “ I am fully per- 
suaded that the homilies of /Elfric are more positive against the 
doctrine than the homilies of the Church of England.” - Besides, 
A. D. 1566, his famous testimonies against transubstantiation 
were published by Archbishop Parker, as a proof that our re- 
formed Church, in this point at least, had not departed from the 
traditions of their fathers. ‘The works thus eulogised, consist of 
two epistles “ provided for clerical admonition and instruction,” 
and a homily respecting the Paschal supper. ‘This last it should 
be observed, was delivered annually to the people, even after the 
primate’s death, on the festival of Easter; but at length, under 
the ecclesiastical government of Lanfranc, the instruction thus 
imparted was changed both in its nature and extent, and the 
strenuous asserter of Christ's spiritual presence in the Eucharist 
was made to utter sentiments totally at variance with those which 
he had formerly inculcated. Mr. Soames has printed the whole 
of ALlfric’s homily in his notes, and a most interesting document it 
is, though, as might have been anticipated, not entirely free from 
legendary lore. The only portion which it concerns us here to 
extract we will now quote, and with it conclude our remarks on 
this sermon. 

“ If we behold that holy housel after bodily understanding, then see 
we that it is a creature corruptible and mutable. If we acknowledge 
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therein ghostly might, then understand we that iife is therein, and that 
it giveth immortality to them that eat it with belief. Much is betwixt 
the invisible might of the holy housel and the visible shape of his 
proper nature. It is naturally corruptible bread, and corruptible wine : 
and is, by might of God’s word, truly Christ's body and his blood; not 
so, notwithstanding, bodily, but ghostly.” 


To enter into any detail on the subject of the last sermon is 
quite unnecessary, for it is a summary of the six — and 
shows by comparison how nearly similar was the faith of ancient 
and modern England. One remark, however, we must make, 
since it bears, and that very strongly, on the opinion which we 
advanced almost at the commencement of this article. After 
enumerating some of the doctrines of the Anglo-Saxons, Mr. 
Soames adds, ‘‘ when it is recollected that our early Saxon 
fathers solemnly pronounced the worship of images a usage alto- 
gether execrated by the Church of God, how can their opinion as 
to this important question be pronounced at variance with that of 
their posterity?” He then quotes our twenty-second article and 
subjoins, “ in such language appears no trace of that bold, over- 
powering indignation excited by image worship in the luminaries 
of ancient England.” We should almost, therefore, nay we 
should be quite justified in maintaining that, according to the 
author of these sermons, we, in these times, are less decisive in our 
sentiments against iconolatry than were our distant progenitors. 
But this is not the purpose for which we refer to the words 
quoted. Weare told that, since the Anglo-Saxons refused indig- 
nantly the decree of the Deutero-Nicene fathers, the assent which 
the descendants of the same persons gave to the doctrine contained 
in it about a century after, and their constant continuance in that 
assent, do not “ affect the voice of Anglo-Saxon tradition.” In 
fact, that the opinions held at one part of the period under con- 
sideration are to be taken as decisive of the character of the 
whole. The Protestant may appeal to the resolution consequent 
on Charlemain’s transmission of the decree in question, but the 
Catholic can, on his side, adduce the “ truncated decalogue,” and 
the obnoxious doctrines which gave rise to it.. The present 
instance may be considered a good specimen of the kind of au- 
thority which, on most points, the Anglo-Saxon Church furnishes 
to the principles of the Reformation; as the manner in which 
the case is argued, is fairly demonstrative of the temper of mind 
in which Mr. Soames has approached the discussion of his 
subject. 

t is, however, high time to conclude, and, if we do so 
somewhat abruptly, it will only be in imitation of the Bampton 
Lecturer himself, who does not termiuate his sermons (and we 
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speak not particularly of the last,) after the fashion which we 
like; for he gives us scarcely any warning that he means to leave 
off, and we can almost fancy seeing the faces of his auditors still 
directed towards the pulpit in expectation of a few more sentences. 
The language employed is, for the most part, smooth, simple, 
and in keeping with the subject; there is but an occasional 
attempt at unnecessary display, or at rhetorical ornament. Mr. 
Soames clearly feels the importance of his work, and he writes 
like one who has entered upon his task with a desire to instruct 
others rather than to show off himself. Still we do not like the 
constraint and pedantry manifestly visible in sentences like the 
following :—‘‘ contemporaries shared in the martyr’s physical 
recoil, on the nearer approaches of his distressing fate :” “ the 
mortal shaft steals often unperceived upon its victim, allowing 
not the time for sacerdotal intervention :” “ the divinity school 
which near us gracefully rears its elaborately-fretted roof:” and 
*‘ the desiccated channel of the once neighbouring city-fosse.” 
The notes and authorities have been collected with much industry 
and great care, and the arrangement of materials so complex and 
so various, has clearly been diligently studied, and has cost the 
author no inconsiderable degree of trouble. We cannot, there- 
fore, hesitate in recommending the volume to the notice of every 
one who desires to know the state of the Anglo-Saxon Church ; 
like us, they may not assent to all that it contains, but few men 


will lay it down without a consciousness of having increased their 
literary stores. 


Art. VIII.—A Sermon preached at the Coronation of their Most 
Excellent Majesties King William IV. and Queen Adelaide, 
in the Abbey Church of Westminster, September 8, 1831. By 


Charles James, Lord Bishop of London. London: Fellowes. 
I8S1. 4to. pp. 15. 


2. The Duty of combining Religious Instruction with Intellectual 
Culture: A Sermon preached in the Chapel of King’s College, 
London, at the opening of the Institution on the 8th of October, 


1831. By Charles James, Lord Bishop of London. London: 
Fellowes. 1851. pp. 31. 


3. AC —_ delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Durham, 


1831. By William, Lord Bishop of Durham. Oxford: Parker. 
London: Rivington. pp. 48. 


4. A Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of Lincoln. By Jobu, 


Lord Bishop of Lincoln. Delivered at the Triennial Visitation, 
in 1831. London: Rivingtons. pp. 36. 
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5. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Peter- 
borough, in July 1831. By Herbert, Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough. London: Rivingtons. pp. 28. , 

6. Thoughts upon the demand for Church Reform. By the Rev. 
Edward Burton, D.D. Oxford: Parker. 


In an early part of this Number, we have noticed a work in 
which certain Dissenters undertake to explain the principles of 
dissent, and endeavour to overwhelm the Church of England with 
disgrace ; and since our observations upon this wretched per- 
formance were committed to the press, we have perceived with 
surprise and pain, that sentiments quite as hostile to the establish- 
ment have been recently presented to the public, under the re- 
spected name of Robert Hall. The series of his works now in a 
course of publication, and to which we shall hereafter more par- 
ticularly advert, contains a new edition of his celebrated Pamph- 
let, “ Au Apology for the Freedom of the Press.” ‘The tract was 
reprinted by its author in the year 1821, without any material 
softening ; and we must infer that it speaks the matured sentiments 
of the most distinguished dissenting minister of our age. His 
works have been collected with great care and assiduity, and are 
published under the superintendence of Dr. Olinthus Gregory, 
assisted by Mr. Foster. An Essay on his Life and Character has 
been undertaken by Sir James Mackintosh,—and no pains are 
spared to circulate his opinions. And what were those opinions 
as respects the Church from which he dissented? Our readers 
shall judge for themselves. 


“‘ Happy had it been, however, had civil establishments of religion 
been useless only ; instead of being productive of the greatest evils. But 
when Christianity is established by law, it is requisite to give the prefer- 
ence to some particular system, and as the magistrate is no better judge 
of religion than others, the chances are as great of his lending his sanction 
to the false as to the true. Splendour and emoluments must likewise be 
in some degree attached to the national church, which is a strong induce- 
ment to its ministers to defend it, be it ever so remote from the truth. 
Thus error becomes permanent—and that set of opinions which happen 
to prevail when the establishment is formed, continues in spite of superior 
light and improvement to be handed down without alteration from 
to age. Hence the disagreement between the public creed of the Church, 
and the private sentiments of its ministers, an evil growing out of the 
very nature of an hierarchy, not likely to be remedied before it brings the 
clerical character into the utmost contempt. Hence the rapid spread of 
infidelity in various parts of Europe—a natural and never failing con- 
sequence of the corrupt alliance between church and state. Wherever we 
turn our eyes we shall perceive the depression of religion is in proportion 
to the elevation of the hierarchy. In France, where the establishment 
had obtained the utmost splendour, ed had utterly decayed—in England, 
where the hierarchy is less splendid, more remains of the latter; and in 
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Scotland, whose national church is one of the poorest in the world, a 
greater sense of religion appears among the imbabitants than in either of 
the former. It must likewise be plain to every observer, tbat piety 
flourishes much more among Dissenters than among the members of any 
establishment whatever. This progress of things is so natural, that no- 
— seems wanting in any country to render the thinking part of the 
people infidels, but a splendid establishment. It will always ultimately 
debase the clerical character, and perpetuate, both in discipline and doc 
trine, every abuse.”* 

Again, 

The practice of toleration, it is true, has much abated the violence of 
these convulsions which for more than a century from the beginning of 
the reformation shook Europe to its base—but the source and spring of 
intolerance is by no means exhausted. The steam from that infernal pit 
will issue through the crevices, until they are filled up with the ruin of 
all human establishment.’+ ‘ That Christianity is a simple institution, 
unallied to worldly peace ; that a church is a voluntary society, invested 
with a right to choose its own officers, and acknowledging no head but | 
Jesus Christ ; that ministers are brethren, whose emolument sbould be 
confined to the voluntary contribution of the people, are maxims, drawn 


from so high an authority, that it may well be apprehended that the 
church is doomed to vanish before them.”’t 


We have cited these passages, not for the purpose of contro- 
verting them, or commenting upon them—tempting as such a task 
may be, but for the purpose of prefacing some remarks in defence 
of the Established Church, with an authoritative exposition of the 
principles upon which it is assailed. Churchmen, in too many in- 
stances, wink hard at the dangers with which they are sur- 
rounded. ‘They speak, not incorrectly of the increased and in- 
creasing liberality of Dissenters—They persuade themselves that 
it is not against the Church itself, but against its abuses only that 
an attack, of the most formidable kind, is now meditated. We 
entreat such persons to hear the words of Robert Hall, re-echoed 
by Dr. Gregory and Mr. Foster. Whatever impression m favour 
of the Church may have been made upon the dissenting laity—it 
seems too certain that no abatement has taken place in the ran- 
corous hostility, the perverse misrepresentation, the gross and 
scandalous misstatements even of the most respected Dissenting 
Ministers. ‘The passages quoted above are not the mere effu- 
sions of a rhetorical mind enflamed by opposition, and unre- 
strained by wisdom. ‘They were republished by Mr. Hall in his 
old age, and doubtless they constitute no small portion of his 
claim to that veneration and respect with which he is regarded by 
his brethren. At the same time they fairly warn us of what we 
have to expect from the powerful party by which they are enter- 


* Hall's Works, vol. iii, p. 44. + Ibidp. 146. p. 150. 
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tained, whenever a political crisis, or any other circumstance, shall 
enable that party to make laws for this country. The crevices of 
the infernal pit will be filled up with the ruins of the establish- 
ment, and the emoluments of ministers will be confined to the 
voluntary contributions of the people. ‘There are men, it seems, 
who believe (for we must not imitate Mr. Hall in charging our 
opponents with hypocrisy) that such a consummation would 
check infidelity and promote true religion. We shall take the 
liberty to inquire how these things can be. 

Before we determine to destroy the Church, there are two 
questions which it would be well to ask and answer, neither of 
which as far as our experience extends, are taken into calculation 
by Messrs. Bentham and Doyle, namely, what the Church is, 
and what the Church does? It is an easier and a shorter way, we 
admit, to dispense with so dull an inquiry, and to say at once 
that the Church shall be overturned. It costs a great deal of 
money—it is a support to things as they are—it is a check to 
reform and revolution—therefore, “ down with it, down with it to 
the ground!” Nor is the subject fairly canvassed even by politi- 
cians of a much higher class than those by whom such exclamations 
are used. Gotothe Edinburgh Reviewers, or to Mr. Hallam (no 
longer a reformer), or to Charles Butler’s arguments and tnsinua- 
tions, and you will find little or nothmg which touches the real 
question now at issue—that is to say, whether the Established 
Church be a national evil or a national blessing. Much antiquarian 
learning and wit have been brought to bear upon “ this great argu- 
ment,” and in their proper place such things are interesting and 
valuable. ‘The friends of the Church have no desire and no right 
to avoid historical disquisition or controversy. But they may be 
allowed to say, that such matters have no other than an indirect 
bearing upon the point in debate. On one side, we might prove 
that the origm and early conduct of the Church were altogether 
unexceptionable, her champions spotless, her tenets pure, her 
works righteous and holy; and at the same time might altogether 
fail in attempting to show that now, at a distance of three cen- 
turies, she 1s deserving of support. And on the other side, the 
reviewers and pamphleteers, and historians of whom we complain, 
might establish the very reverse of all these propositions without 
advancing one word in the way of wise and statesmanlike argu- 
ment towards their favourite conclusion. What does it avail, 
for the present purpose of the radicals, to say that Henry VIII. 
was a brute, or Cromwell a villain, that Cranmer was a trimmer, 
or Queen Elizabeth a politician? Is the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to be beheaded because Laud was a persecutor—or the 
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Bishop of Winchester to be deprived, because Hoadley was a 
latitudinarian? ‘These and all similar topics may be good ad 
augendam invidiam, but they avail nothing in the investigation of 
truth, The real point to be settled, is not what was the Church 
in the last century, or in the century before the last—but what is 
she at the present day? As wise would it be to reject monarchy 
because Charles aud James were tyrants, or to reject liberty 
because Cromwell and Vane were rebels or villains, as to reject 
the present Established Church because it did not work weil 
under the ‘ludors or the Stuarts. We admit, what mdeed no 
man in his senses ever intended to deny, that the shield of the 
Church is not without spots. Human passions and frailties, 
much unavoidable ignorance, attributable in all fairness to the 
long night of spiritual darkness, which preceded the dawuing of 
Gospel light, and a large infusion of political leaven entered into 
the materials from which our present establishment has been 
formed. But the fermentation which ensued was a purifying 
process, The mass was thoroughly fused and separated, and 
after each fresh subjection to the furnace in which it was ten 
times tried, the metal issued out of the boiling cauldron more 
and more free from alloy and corruption. We are not disposed 
to regret this gradual formation and development of our Church 
polity. It is analogous to that of our civil polity; which was 
not struck out at a heat, but advanced from day to day according 
to the sober dictates of experience and time. So the Church 
was first freed from subjection to Rome, but continued for 
many a year in slavery to the House of Stuart. It did not 
throw away the sword of persecution at once; but as it became 
better acquainted with genuine religion in her first principles 
and legitimate conclusions, it became more and more tolerant. 
It did not, it could not, swing free in an instant from all ex- 
travagance of doctrine on one side and on the other—but it 
cleared itself first of Calvin, and then of Socinus, until a way was 
opened to wisdom, moderation, and scriptural truth. It was not 
on a sudden prepared for the discharge of all its heavenly duties; 
but it has long sought, and continues still to seek fresh and fresh 
methods of applying itself to the discharge of its great commission. 

The Church which we have now among us, is the product 
under God, not of any one premeditated contrivance, but of the 
most complicated circumstances and powers. ‘The old hereditary 
faith and discipline of the Catholic Church, the adventurous 
courage of Luther and the virtuous timidity of Cranmer, Hooker’s 
rofound learning and piety, Laud’s unbending resolution, Jeremy 
‘aylor’s mildness and tolerance, the popular talents and liberal 
political sentiments of Tillotson and Burnet, these and many 
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more have been added to the original edifice, and have increased 
its usefulness and beauty. It is idle, therefore, to denounce our 
establishment upon account of the numerous faults which have 
been committed im past times. Most of her errors have com- 
pensated and destroyed one another. ‘The rubbish, perhaps, is 
not altogether removed, nor the figure made to stand out in its 
full size and perfection. But enough has been done to show that 
such a figure is amongst us, founded on the pedestal of eternal 
truth, bearmg on its arm the shield of faith, brandishing in its 
right hand the sword of the Spirit, and pointing out the path to 
heaven, to all who will walk according to its guidance. 

If it be asked, therefore, what the Established Church of this 
United Kingdom is, we answer that it is an ancient and mighty 
corporation, tracing up its existence to the very cradle of Chris- 
tianity—chartered by the fundamental principles of our law, en- 
rolling in the long list of its members the martyr, the confes- 
sor, the sage, the saint ;—possessing at the present hour, among 
its numerous ministers, the man of learning, the man of business, 
the man of deep research, and the nan of popular talent—the 
humble village pastor, and the prelate who is a companion of 
princes—a large body of meu liberally educated and associating 
upon terms of equality with the gentry of the land, yet at the 
same time softened by their profession into habits of kindness to 
their inferiors in rank ; another large body equally well educated, 
but not equally well endowed, moving of necessity in a lower 
sphere, and imparting to it much of their own solidity and steadi- 
ness—such are the component parts of a society which is de- 
nounced by Mr. Cobbett, and detested by Dr. Doyle. In the 
agricultural districts these men constitute a large proportion of 
the resident gentry. lu towns one or more of them is generally 
to be found at the head of the parochial authorities, and of every 
Christian institution in the district. ‘They spring in nearly equal 
proportions from the upper and middling classes, with an occa- 
sional and most honourable admixture of persons born in lowly 
circumstances, but raised by talent, diligence, and goodness, to 
a superior station. ‘Their morals, to say the least, are upon a 
level with the very best and purest specimens of their age and 
country; and the occasional instances to the contrary, which do and 
must occur, are a subject of scandal and detestation to the great 
mass of the profession, ‘Their maintenance is provided out of a 
liberal, but not equally divided endowment; and also in a large 
measure out of their own private funds, or their earnings as 
instructors of youth. ‘They are altogether free from the taint or 
suspicion of scepticism or heresy; and they are now to be sent 
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about their business, at the bidding of men whom we will not 
venture to describe. 

Whatever the Clergy may have been in other times, they are 
now veither slavish vor tyrannical, neither persecutors nor syco- 
phants. Whether her martyrs and confessors were right or 
wrong, the Church now professes a creed which reasonable men 
of all parties agree in esteeming an accurate summary of the 
Gospel. Whether or not in former times her ministers may have 
been behind their age, and so have deserved the hackneyed 
censure of Clarendon, or the cynical abuse of Swift, there is 
now just as much pretence for saying that the clergy are felons, 
as that they are illiberal and ignorant monks. ‘Their opinions, 
feelings, and principles, are the same as those of the gentry and 
the middling orders, to one or other of which classes they belong, 
and to neither of which are they in any respect Inferior. ‘They 
have received the same education as the best and ablest of our 
statesmen, lawyers, and physicians, and of the unprofessional 
nobility and gentry. And the great difference between them and 
their equals among the laity, is, that they are expected and are 
willing to live stricter lives; that their families are more regular 
and better taught; that their charity and hospitality are more 
abundant, and their piety more conspicuous and unquestionable. 

Having thus considered what the clergy are, we are now 
to answer the second question, namely, what have the clergy 
done? ‘To reply im detail would require a protracted statement 
and disquisition; and to reply in general terms, requires a range of 
vision, and an accuracy of observation, with which few can pre- 
tend that they are gifted. It remains, therefore, to treat such por- 
tions only of this immense subject, as can be compressed within 
narrow limits. If we are asked, then, what the clergy have done, 
we, in the first place, ask in reply, what the people are ? For what- 
ever they may be found to be, whether good or bad, such have 
the clergy, in a great degree, contributed to make them. In all 
general questions we speak not of the exception but of the rule ; 
and it is to the body of persons in good repute, that our attention 
must now be turned, not to the dissolute and abandoned, who are 
to be found in every large assemblage of human beings. And 
when we make an estimate of moral and religious worth, our com- 
putation is to be formed, not by a reference to the word of God, 
but by a comparison with what has been done in other countries, 
professing the same faith, and having made equal progress in civi- 
lization, numbers, luxury, and riches. On both these points, then, 
we fearlessly call the attention of the disputant to the state of 
society in England ; we ask him to look at the larger and better 
portion of its mhabitants, to compare their morals, habits, and 
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poanples with those of every other community which the world 
as seen, and to point out a greater or a better. 

At the commencement, and during the progress of the last 
eentury, the enemies of religion throughout Europe made a for- 
midable and persevering attack upon Christianity. Their opera- 
tions commenced on the Continent. But after a short season, the 
full weight of their wickedness and their wit was brought to bear 
against the national faith of this country, supported in the first 
instance by the philosophy of Herbert and Bolingbroke, and at a 
later period by the still more formidable writings of Gibbon and 
Hume. The havock made in this incursion was dreadful—and 
there was a time when the chance of stopping it appeared small 
indeed, But by the blessing of God upon the labours of bis ser- 
vants, the tide at last was turned. A succession of great writers 
were raised up by Providence, principally among the clergy of the 
establishment, by whose vast and imperishable labours, the plague 
of infidelity has been stayed. ‘The great majority of the upper 
and middling orders are now confirmed believers in Christianity, 
and if there were no other visible trace of the services rendered 
by the clergy, this fact alone might suffice to prove that they are 
not altogether unworthy of their hire. Happily, however, there is 
much more evidence to be adduced. We know what may be too 
truly said respecting dissipation and profligacy. But allowing for 
a few scores of fashionable demireps, what a glorious spec- 
tacle meets the moral eye, when it contemplates the matrons 
and the maidens of England! What a vast mass of untainted 
female purity is to be found in the wives and the mothers, in the 
daughters and the sisters of our land! And what a foundation has 
been laid for public and private virtue, in a country where the 
more saRbensint chainds of the women are in an immense majority 
blameless! We shall speak on another occasion of the lower 
classes, of the evils which arise from their corruption, of the 
causes which appear to have mainly contributed to it, and of the 
cure which may yet possibly be effected. But, confining our- 
selves, at present, to the persons formerly described—we say that 
the good seed and germ of every excellence has been laid in the 
purity of our wives and daughters, and that no such state of things 
could exist, if the clergy had been idle or worthless. Whose les- 
sons are learned by these justly celebrated persons? Whom do they 
consult respecting their religious knowledge and practices? whose 
advice do they seek ? whose books do they read, and to whose dis- 
courses do they listen? The chaste and blameless matrons and 
daughters of our land are, in general, frequenters of the Church. 
And unless it be said that the proficiency of the pupil reflects 
no credit upon the instructor, we know not upon what pretence 
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the clergy can be refused a large share of commendation, for the 
favourable and encouraging condition in which so great a pro- 
portion of their hearers are found. 

But here we shall be met by a plausible objection. It will be 
said, if the clergy have exercised this salutary influence over the 
women, why have they not reformed the men ! ? Why is there so 
much vice among the nobler half of our species? We answer, 
by referring in the first place to a previous stipulation, namely, 
that we should be called upon not to prove absolute, but compa- 
rative goodness; and in the second place, by contending that our 
case is consequently safe, until it can be shown that Englishmen 
are not only tar below their wives in purity and innocence, but 
are also inferior to the male sex in other communities similarly 
circumstanced with their own. No one will maintain that this 
is the case, and therefore the objection falls to the ground ; or 
rather, it is turned into a confirmation of our argument. If 
Englishwomen are distinguished by that modesty which is the dis- 
tinguishing virtue of women; so likewise, we presume to say, are 
Englishmen better principled, more honest and upright, more 
generous, charitable and humane, more public spirited, orderly, 
and patriotic, than the men of any other wealthy and luxurious 
nation. And whence comes this difference and superiority? Has 
it arisen in spite of the clergy, or owing to the clergy? Have 
our men been educated by the clergy for centuries; instructed 
and superintended by them from birth to manhood; lived among 
them in habits of intimacy, not unmixed with respect; ;—listened 
to their structions throughout all parts of their lives, and called 
eagerly, though not superstitiously, for their consolations on the 
bed of death ;—and is it, nevertheless, to be believed that these 
clergy have had no intluence in the formation of their characters? 
It would be idle to say so. Are the characters, the habits, the 
principles, the actions of our countrymen, generally speaking, 
good or bad? We put it to the reformers to say aye or no: if 
they say, no, they condemn and convict themselves; if they say, 
aye, they acquit and they applaud the clergy. The whole system 
of faith and morals established among us, is the work of that 
body, and those who condemn or reject the one, may — 
condemn and reject the other also. 

But to descend to some particulars. The weakest point in 
our national system is the state and circumstances of the lowest 
or labouring classes. All wise men must see, and all good men 
must lament the depravity, drunkenness, and vice, which are too 
common among the poor of this nation. And perhaps there are 
persons to be found who will lay the blame of all this upon 
religion and its ministers. But is there any instance upon record 
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in which a mighty empire and a dense population have been 
subjected; as a body, to the precepts of the Gospel. In large 
towns and thickly peopled districts, where souls are counted by 
thousands and tens of thousands, the appalling fact stares us in 
the face, that an immense proportion of these wretched beings 
know little more of their Saviour than the idolater or the savage. 
The wants and sufferings, the riot and debauchery, the indescri- 
bable depravity and pollution which are generated among dense 
masses of human beings, form a picture, in one point of view the 
most disgusting, and in another the most hopeless, that was ever 
submitted to inspection. But these things have always been; and 
the real question which they suggest is, how can they be cured? 
—By education. And who are to superintend and conduct that 
education, when the clerical hosts have been disbanded by our 
philosophers, dissenters, and radicals? It is usual to pride our- 
selves, not altogether without reason, upon the progress of educa- 
tion during the last quarter of a century. Undoubtedly it has 
been very great, and as certainly it had need be still greater; it had 
need to be at least as great again, both in amount and in quality, 
before the good work will be accomplished. And what possible 
hope, chance, or expectation would there be of any such event, 
if the hands of the clergy were withheld? Something is done, 
no doubt, by the dissenters, but not much. ‘Their day schools 
are almost exclusively confined to a few of the largest towns, and 
‘ could not instruct one poor child in a thousand, Their Sunday 
schools are more numerous, and it would be well to imitate this 
important portion of their practice more generally than is now 
done. But these schools owe a large portion of their efficiency 
to the daily schools and daily scholars of the Church, and if the 
Church schools were closed, the Sunday schools of the meeting- 
house would rapidly degenerate. 

The same may be said of every other description of public 
charity. How could any of them be carried on, were the help, 
the superintendence of the clergy withdrawn? Saving banks 
and benefit societies are indebted to clerical management for 
much of the success they have obtained. Hospitals, visiting 
societies, dispensaries, book societies, and every other institution 
of a similar description are in the same predicament, and nothing 
but disaster could accrue to such establishments from with- 
drawing the assistance under which they have hitherto flourished, 
But above all, the inculcation of moral and religious principle 
among the great body of the people, is the peculiar work of the 
ministers of the Established Church. It is true that somethin 
might be done in large towns without a regularly endow 
hierarchy. Ministers might be maintained by subscription, or 
by pew rent; and reformers are wont to speak of this as suffi- 
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cient. But it is not sufficient, nor any thing like sufficient. It 
would leave the great bulk of the people, the lowest class in all 
places, and all classes in many places, without the slightest 
knowledge of Christianity. And what father of a Sassily, what 
serious and reflecting person of any age or condition, can con- 
template the result of such an experiment with satisfaction ? 
‘Two answers may be returned to this mode of reasoning: it 
may said in the first place, that the clergy are not deserving of 
support; and in the second place, that there is no mtention to 
deprive them of it. Let us see. An objection is raised against 
the English Church, in the last number of the Edinburgh Review, 
for neglecting to imitate her German neighbours; and the clergy 
are reproached in no very measured terms for their ignorance, 
bigotry, &c. Now, we admit that a more systematic study of 
divinity would be highly advantageous to our clergy, and mea- 
sures which would lead to it enter into all plans of ecclesiastical 
reform with which we are acquainted. Thus far, therefore, we 
plead guilty to the charge of the Reviewer. But to the other and 
graver accusation, of being outstripped in the race of knowledge 
by the German scholars, we answer by urging that fact asa 
merit, not by defending ourselves against it asa crime. The 
Germans are far gone in sceptical philology, and im dreamy 
metaphysics. We hear little or nothing of their labours in in- 
structing the poor, and not much of their success in preaching 
Christianity to the rich; but of their semi-intelligible philosophy, 
their semi-sceptical Christianity, their irreverent abuse of the 
Bible, and their doubtful adoption of any one article of faith, 
we hear and know much, and can patiently submit to be blamed 
for not treading in their steps. It is very true, that the English 
clergy are not metaphysicians; bat, would the English people 
like them better if they were! ‘lhe old and sterling metaphysics 
have been studied and taught by our great writers to as good, 
or rather to better purpose than by any other modern divines. 
The works of Cudworth, and Stillingfleet, and Clarke, and Butler, 
can be forgotten only when the language has been lost. And 
the lessons of these sages are learned and applied by the living 
divines of the Church. But modern metaphysics are more 
suited to Germany than to England. They are cultivated by the 
laity still less than by ecclesiastics ; and the comparative neglect 
with which they are treated by the latter, may be traced to the 
general indisposition of their countrymen ; to our love of plain 
mental as well as bodily food, to our appetite for reality 
rather than fiction, our love of business rather than sophistry 
and disputation. All this is different in Germany. And the con- 
sequence has been general scepticism; giving way, if we may 
believe the learned, to what is its natural successor, general fana- 
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ticism and mysticism. And the clergy are reviled for their absti- 
nence from these things!! ‘They are told, that it is not enough 
to be good general scholars, to be distinguished in every depart- 
ment of liberal knowledge, to occupy a high place in the lite- 
rature of their country, unless they can invent new theories of 
morals, and improve upon some old scheme for getting rid of 
inspiration and revelation. Never was there a brighter assem- 
blage of learned men on the Bench of Bishops than at the present 
moment. No time can be pointed out, at which so much general 
information, so much varied erudition, so much liberal scholarship 
were possessed by the clergy at large. From the Archbishop at 
Lambeth to the humblest country curate, we can safely affirm 
that the clergy are keeping pace with the mental progress of the rest 
of the world; aud we admit the necessity that they should do so. 
But we deny that they are to be condemned because their studies 
are less abstract than those of other men. Not only does the 
disposition, the good sense of the country call them from meta- 
physical dreams, and philological trifles, to substantial and prac- 
tical knowledge, but the mere demands of business put a veto 
upon any thing like profound study on the part of those who fill 
working offices under the establishment. Philosophical specula- 
tions must give way to the calls of pastoral duty. The study of 
antiquity, delightful as it is, cannot be suffered to engage persons 
who have so much to do with the present time, and with futurity. 
The ingenious discoveries which are to end in a new religion, 
cannot be followed up with great zeal by men who are engaged 
every hour of their lives, in severe practical labours. If our large 
and populous districts are to be committed to the care of our best 
and ablest men, the energies of such men will be devoted to the 
paramount claims of the souls of their people, and the studies of 
Germany must still be left comparatively in the back ground; or 
be followed up by such men only as are not qualified for other, 
and higher functions. 

In the second place, we are met by a denial of any intention 
to destroy the Church, or jostle the clergy from their places. 
They are the abuses only of the Church that are threatened. 
But to this we reply, the radicals call for the utter destruction of 
the Church: Cobbett, the prince of radicals, calls for it in plain 
terms, proposing to confiscate all tithes, and cathedral and colle- 
giate property, and leave the clergy nothing but ancient glebes 
and voluntary offerings; and if lane and O'Connell, &e. do 
not speak as distinctly as Cobbett, they evidently agree with him 
in principle, and probably, would only so modify his scheme, as 
to save existing interests more or less harmless, and defer the 
utter ruin of the Church to the next generation. But even were 
it otherwise, were there no intention upon the part of our rulers 
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to destroy the Church, still if they make gross and levelling altera- 
tions in our Church polity, they will so far subvert what is esta- 
blished, as to leave us no longer our clergy as they are. The 
mere proposal to deprive bishops of their seats in the House of 
Lords, might lead to nothing less than the destruction of the 
entire system. ‘That system is not simple but complicated. It 
attaches by a variety of contrivance aud mechanism to all orders 
of society; and if it were suddenly and violently torn away from 
any one of its present holds, the consequences would extend much 
further than short-sighted persons can see. Clergy, indeed, might 
remain, but they would not be the clergy whom the country now 
beholds, to which it is so deeply indebted and so sincerely attached. 

Some, men appear to think that these alterations would reduce 
the clergy to the level of the Presbyterians in Scotland, and by so 
doing introduce substantial improvements. But admitting the 
worth and efficiency of the Scotch clergy in Scotland, and very 
efficient among the middling and lower classes in the agricultural 
districts, they undoubtedly are; we in the first place deny that 
such an establishment would be equally effective in this country, 
and inthe second place, we can easily show that no such establish- 
ment would result from the radical reforms proposed for the 
Church of England. The Scotch clergy are avowedly several 
grades lower than the English im the scale of society, and are con- 
sequently less serviceable to the upper classes, and less able to 
protect Christianity against the assaults of infidelity. A consi- 
derable portion of the Scotch gentry ave Episcopalians, and the 
number of unbelievers, nay, of open and busy mockers among 
the lawyers and literary men, is beyond all comparison greater 
than in England. Indeed, in the days of Hume, and Adam Smith, 
the clergy in Scotland were barely able to make head against 
the Anti-Christian confederacy by which they were assailed. The 
stoutest resistance came from a layman, Dr. Beattie; and if there 
had been no Episcopal Church of England upon which the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotlaud could retreat, the issue of that 
tremendous conflict would have been doubtful. The fact, there- 
fore, is, that such an establishment as that in Scotland is of great 
service in rural districts, but it is less powerful than the Episcopal 
Church in towns, and rich communities. The mobs of Glasgow 
and Paisley are less under religious controul than those of Birm- 
ingham and Manchester, or even of Spitalfields. Their radi- 
calism is of a deeper dye. ‘Their real objects are worse, and the 
result of their triumph, if they obtain one, will be more disastrous. 

But however this may be, whether the Scotch be, or be not a 
better model than the English, there is no reasonable prospect of 
ussimilating the one to the other. ‘The clergy of England may 
be set adrift, but they will not easily be anchored again in the 
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Presbyterian haven. For the Scotch clergy, as parochial minis- 
ters, are quite as well paid as the English, and are paid out of 
the land. ‘The Scotch clergy in the towns are paid by a tax 
upon houses, and as the population increases the people are com- 
pelled both to build additional churches and to maintain addi- 
tional ministers. And assuredly neither Scotch nor Irish Church 
reformers, neither Hume nor O’Connell, will suffer such a 
system to be introduced at the eleventh hour into England. If 
these men are called in to legislate for the Church, Cobbet’s 
plan will be adopted, and the ministers of religion will be placed 
not on the respectable footing of the Scotch clergy, but in the very 
doubtful position of the English Dissenting ministers, or the 
Irish Roman Catholic priests. In either case they may still 
possess great influence, they may still do good, but they will 
differ as widely as possible from what they are at present. ‘The 
Dissenter is dependent upon his flock, and consequently he flat- 
ters them and truckles to them. As they advance in knowledge, 
manners, and riches they almost invariably forsake him. His 
hold is upon the middle man, who slips through the hands of the 
clergy in consequence of the insufficiency of their numbers. 
Again both the Dissenter and the Irish Priest are almost always 
politicians, agitators, factious panders to the passions, or practisers 
upon the gullibility of the mob. Is it desirable that the cler 
should resemble them, keeping up their force and numbers b 
mendicity, and courting popularity by every hacknied artifice? If 
inen desire to see the ministers of religion acting and talkin 
like the Wesleyan preachers im the country, and like the In- 
dependent and Baptist preachers in the metropolis and other 
large towns, let them vote with Cobbett for the downfal of 
the Church. If men wish to make us Puritans in doctrine, and 
Mendicant Friars in life and conversation, let them vote with Mr. 
Hume for the abolition of tithes. But if it is intended to 
improve, without subverting what we now possess, to retain the 
sober scriptural preaching, the pure morals, the independence, 
and the general tone of respectability, by which the clergy at 
large are now distinguished, touch no part of the present system 
except its abuses; cut away none of its props, but rather 
strengthen it with additional defences; do not be afraid to reform, 
but peremptorily refuse to overthrow. 

efore we inquire what this reform should be, we must advert 
shortly to the writings whose titles are prefixed to this article. 
Among their many claims to respectful attention, it will not be 
forgotten that they proceed from prelates distinguished by sound 
ness of principles, extent of learning, and unremitting attention 
to the duties of their station. And at a moment when the Church 
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is assailed with so much vehemetice, it cannot be a matter of in- 
difference to her friends, to see her claims and character set forth 
in the most intrepid spirit by the venerable Bishop of Durham; 
her actual state as regards non-residence and pluralities inquired 
into with his wonted perspicacity by the Bishop of Peterborough, 
her clergy urged to the most conscientious fulfilment of their sa- 
cred obligations by the eloquent Bishop of Lincoln, and the ge- 
neral effects of religion summed up by the Bishop of London 
with a double portion of earnestness and power. 

The Bishop of Durham speaks of the general aspect of affairs 
in the following terms :— 


** Eventful indeed has been the period of the last four years, with re- 
spect to occurrences deeply affecting the interests of religion, as identified 
with those of our National Church. Those great legislative measures, the 
repeal of a portion of the Test Laws, and the admission of members of 
the Romish Church to the highest legislative and executive functions in 
the State, wrought such an essential alteration in the principles of our 
constitution established at the Revolution in 1688, that it was easy to 
foresee, at no distant period, a call for further innovations. Those mea- 
sures, however, it is not now my intention to discuss, lest I should revive the 
animosities and exasperations to which they could not but give occasion, 
and which may never, perhaps, be entirely extinguished. The part 
which my own sense of public duty led me to take at that period is pro- 
bably known to almost all who hear me; and it has afforded me great 
satisfaction that the course I then pursued, drew, from a large portion of 
my clergy, testimonies of approbation and of affectionate regard, which I 
shall ever cherish with grateful recollection. Would that I were able, 
with equal satisfaction, to advert to the result of those measures; that I 
were able to congratulate you, my reverend brethren, and the laity 
around me, upon the happy issue of those departures from the ancient 
policy of our forefathers, for which almost the only acknowledged motive 
was the expectation of their healing effects, the anticipation that they 
would terminate long-existing feuds and jealousies, and poate for us 
those halcyon days, when generosity on the one side, and gratitude on 
the other, should have wrought conciliation and harmony throughout the 
united kingdom. I stop not to inquire how far these expectations have 
been realized ; or whether greater evils might or might not have ensued 
from a lifferent course of proceeding. It could answer no good med 
to provoke those criminations and recriminations, which never fail to 
break forth when past transactions are tried by the ordeal of any unfa- 
vourable consequences they seem to have produced. Far better is it for 
the peace of the community, and for its future welfare, that such things 
should be left to the historian hereafter to dilate upon, with a cooler 
judgment and a more impartial spirit than can be expected from contem- 

rary observers. ’ 

“ Yet, while we would thus fain bury the past in oblivion, can we 
shut our eyes to the existing dangers which beset us, from whatever 
cause they may have arisen? Can we look around, and see Infidelity 
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and Atheism on one side, Fanaticism on another; Popery advancing in 
this direction, Socinianism in that; Dissent, Lukewarmness, Apathy, 
each with multitudes in its train; without perceiving such an accession 
of strength to our adversaries as none of the present generation, at least, 
have ever before witnessed? To exaggerate these evils, or to oppress 
the friends of religion and social order with excessive apprehensions of 
danger, can never be the policy of considerate men. But neither are we 
justified in saying ‘ peace, peace,’ when there is no peace ; or in holding 
out illusory representations, which every discerning observer must per- 
ceive to be unfounded. Rather let us, as dispassionately as may be, en- 
deavour to take such a view of our difficulties and dangers, of our duties 
and obligations, of our supposed imperfections and our means of im- 
provement, as may enable us to form a correct judgment of our actual 
ition, and the course it requires us to adopt. 

“ The Church of England never, perhaps, hitherto has had to contend 
with so great a number of open and avowed enemies; who, in their reite~ 
rated and persevering attacks, stop short of no misrepresentations, how- 
ever flagrant, which tend to hold it up to public scorn and indignation. 
To speak of these as merely exaggerated statements, would be to charac- 
terize them much too faintly. They carry with them, in general, so 
little of the semblance of truth or candour, as to make it hardly possible 
to acquit their fabricators of intentional deception. Nor would it be 
necessary to attempt to refute them, were there not multitudes who have 
no access to better information, and who may be induced to join in the 
outcry, from a persuasion that assertions so confident could not be 
hazarded, unless they rested upon some solid ground.”—pp. 12—16. 


In a recent review of Archdeacon Lyall’s admirable charge we 
entered at length into the question respecting the revenues of the 
Church; and we shall therefore content ourselves with noticing that 
portion of the Bishop of Durham’s work which relates to the 
disparity of wealth in the establishment. | 


* But, admitting this, it may be asked, where is the necessity for so 
great a disparity of wealth as the present state of our Establishment pre- 
sents; and might not some apprormation to an equal allotment prove 
more salutary in its effects, as well as more seemly in appearance ? 

“‘ Whether any substantial or extensive benefit would result to the 
community at large from such an attempt, is still problematical; and 
the experiment may be attended with difficulties not generally taken 
into consideration. As far as concerns the unbeneficed clergy, who can 
only be received as stipendiaries in the Church, this point has not unfre- 
quently engaged the attention of the legislature, for the purpose of pro- 
portioning their remunerations to the value of the livings and the labour 
of the cures. If these be found inadequate, they are still open to revi- 
sion by the same authority, for the purpose of rendering them more un- 
exceptionable ; and so long as due regard is had to the relative eondi- 
tions of the parties, no principle is violated, nor any reasonable ground of 
complaint afforded. But with respect to a proposed increase of small 
benefices by a diminution of large ones, the case is wholly different. To 
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any compulsory provisions of this kind, there lies an objection, in point of 

rinciple as well as of practicability. For if a wealthy beneficiary is to 
* curtailed of his preety merely because he is supposed to be more 
wealthy than he need be, or because another is less so than he ought to 
be ; it is not easy to explain why this very same rule might not be ap- 
plied to other interests than those of the ecclesiastical body, so as eventu- 
ally to undermine the basis of all property whatsoever. 

But though compulsory legislation to this effect might soon lead to 
actual spoliation, and that to an extent not at all contemplated by many 
of its promoters ; yet it is not to be denied, that every encouragement 
ought to be given, and every authoritative sanction afforded, to the 
lessening of the evil complained of, by such voluntary acts of endow- 
ment, or augmentation, as the case may reasonably admit. Instances 
are not wanting of a disposition to do this, both among the clergy and 
the if Hitherto, however, sufficient legal facilities have not been 
affo to carry it extensively into effect. You will have learned, 
therefore, with satisfaction, that a bill is now pending in parliament, to 
empower bishops, deans and chapters, impropriators, and parochial in- 
cumbents, to act more advantageously upon such liberal intentions, by 
removing several obstacles which heretofore have checked their operation. 

“ It is of much importance that the attention of the legislature has 
been called to so desirable an object. That there will be manifested 
also, on the part of the wealthier clergy themselves, a feeling corre- 
spondent with that of the excellent primate of our Church by whom this 
measure has been introduced, I entertain no doubt; and I feel war- 
ranted in this expectation, from my own knowledge of some distin- 
guished ecclesiastical bodies with whom I have been personally con- 
nected, It is but justice, indeed, to those much-calumniated bodies, the 
deans and chapters of cathedrals, to mention their general practice of 
laying apart some considerable portion of their revenues, for the augmen- 
tation of small livings in their patronage, and for improving the condi- 
tion of the clergy belonging to them in various ways. Of the Chapter 
of Durham, in teste! I am enabled to state, that much has been 
done, and is still doing, to expedite the progress of such improvements. 
Those livings in their patronage, which are not held in plurality, are already 
advanced to £150 a year, and still further augmentations are takin 
place. Livings have been separated, which before were united, an 
glebe-houses provided for each. Schools are largely aided. Annual 
sums are appropriated to the gratuitous education of the sons of clergy- 
men, and to the endowing of exhibitioners at our universities. In union 
with the other opulent clergy of the diocese, an Assurance Fund has also 
been established, for the benefit of their clerical brethren of scantier 
means, upon terms so advantageous, that few will be unable to avail 
themselves of it; the Fund itself paying the whole of the premium and 
expenses for the first year, and half of the premium in subsequent years. 
These acts of well-judged beneficence, together with liberel contribu- 
tions to charitable designs of almost every description, prove that no in- 
considerable portion of their revenues, however ample, circulates through- 
out the country from which they are drawn; nor is it easy to conceive 
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that the same property, in any other hands, could be more productive of 
benefit to the community.”*—pp. 21—25. 


_ The information thus communicated respecting the proposed 
institution at Durham will be received, we are confident, with plea- 
sure and gratitude; and the Bishop’s remarks upon pluralities, 
together with the more detailed statements of the Bishop of Peter- 


borough on the same subject are worthy of the most sincere con- 
sideration. 


__“ That these are nevertheless fit subjects for jealous investigation, with 
a view to prevent their abuses, to lessen their frequency, and, if possible, 
eventually to effect their entire removal, [ am far from presuming to 
seen. It is therefore with much satisfaction that I advert to another 
Bill now under the consideration of Parliament, introduced also by our 
present Primate, which has for its object to place the tenure of Plurali- 
ties under such modifications and restrictions, as may obviate many of 
the objections now alleged against them, and tend to remove the unwor- 
thy suspicions, too often entertained on very insufficient proof, of the 
covetous disposition of the Clergy. It were premature, however, to enter 
into a detail of the provisions, either of this Bill, or of that relating to 
the augmentation of small Livings; neither of them having yet 

into a Law. I mention them chiefly with the intent to shew that the 
Heads of the Church are not, as their opponents would have you believe, 
indifferent to any reasonable ground of dissatisfaction, or to any real and 
practicable improvement. ‘To such reform, I venture to assert, the 
Church, as represented by its accredited guardians and governors, feels 
no antipathy; nor would shrink from any fair and impartial inquiry into 
its actual state. It is desirous only, that its motives and its measures 
should be candidly interpreted; that its condition should be thoroughly 
understood ; that its spiritual constitution as a divine ordinance, together 
with its ¢emporal pretensions, as invested by the State with long-esta- 
blished and well-founded rights and privileges, should be preserved in- 
violate ; that no rash hands should be allowed to endanger the fabric 
itself, in attempting Utopian schemes for its re-construction: but that 
every precaution be adopted to uphold it as the bulwark of pure Reli- 


gion, and the moral safeguard of the community, to all succeeding ge- 
nerations. 


* “ Since this Charge was delivered, (the matter being then in contemplation only,) 
the Dean and Chapter of Durham have determined upon establishing, at Durham, an 
Academical Institution, for the purpose of affording to the public, and to the Northern 
Counties in particular, the advantages of an University Education. The particulars of 
the plan will probably soon be more fully made known. At present, it may be sufficient 
to state, that it is intended to be formed in immediate connection with the Chapter, as 
the governing Body ; with a Principal, Professors, Lecturers, Tutors, Endowments for 
Students, and such other provisions as may be found expedient. The want of such an 
Establishment in the North of England has long been felt ; nor could an Institution of 
this kind come forth under better auspices, or where greater facilities exist for carrying 
it into effect. A design so public-spirited and munificent reflects the highest credit 
upon the distinguished Body, with whom it has originated : and it can scarcely be ne- 
cessary to add, that I am prepared to co-operate with them in this noble undertaking 
to the utmost of my power, and in any way by which my station in this Diocese may 
enable me to promote its object.” : 
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“TI cannot, however, dismiss this part of the subject, without advert- 
ing to an invidious distinction, frequently made, between what are called, 
in modern phrase, the operative or working Clergy, and those who, as it 
is insinuated, enjoy the largest emoluments of the Church, without ren- 
dering any return of actual service. 
- Whatever may have been the case in times of less scrutinizing ob- 
servation, no man who casts an unprejudiced eye over the Church as 
it now presents itself to view, can fail'to observe numerous and striking 
instances of the best-directed zeal and energy in all ranks and degrees 
of the Clergy, however exempted by station and circumstances from the 
necessity of toiling for their support. Never, perhaps, was there a time, 
when pastoral duties were more unremittingly discharged by the weal- 
thiest beneficiaries ; or when personal attention was more exemplarily 
bestowed upon the spiritual and temporal exigencies of their flocks. 
Never also, tt believe, were there more who have distinguished themselves 
by literary attainments and highly-cultivated talents, as well as by the 
ordinary labours of the Ministry. In these respects, it is generally al- 
lowed, there has been, for many years past, a perceptible improvement 
in almost every department of the Church ;—more activity, more distin- 
guished ability, more solicitude to adorn the clerical character, more 
earnest devotedness of heart and mind to the duties of the sacred calling, 
than in times when these essential qualities were less put to the test, or 
less rigorously demanded. In both our Universities a manifest advance- 
ment has progressiveny taken place in the studies and pursuits which la 
the best foundation of utility in the Clerical character; and the effects 
are almost every where apparent. Nor would I confine these observa- 
tions to here and there a splendid instance of pre-eminent qualifications ; 
but would be understood to apply them to the prevailing character of our d 
Clergy at the present day, whatever iadintieal emstetions may be found 4 
to counterbalance the representation.” —pp. 29—32, 


** Having considered the value of the individual livings in this diocese, 
I am necessarily led to the objection, that, in many cases, two of them, 
and, in some cases, three of them, are holden by one person; and, as 
the complaint about “opera is at preseut louder than ever, the subject 
deserves our particular attention. I readily admit, that if every parish 
q could have a resident incumbent, whose services were entirely devoted to 
q the spiritual welfare of that one parish, it would not only be more in ac- 
7 cordance with the intention of those by whom benefices were originally 
@ endowed, not only more advantageous to the parishioners for whole be- 
i ie nefit such endowments were made, but, ultimately, more advantageous to 
i te the Established Church. But there are many things, which are highly 
i; 88s desirable, yet cannot always be obtained; there are many things which, 
| tae though excellent in theory, would fail in practice. Before, therefore, plu- 
i ralities are condemned in the gross, let us consider what they are. Let 
| be us have recourse, as we had before, to an examination of this diocese, 
a: 2 and then form our judgment on the facts of the case. 

«BE “There are only two instances in this diocese of three livings holden 
- . by one person; oue of them is that of a vicarage, not exceeding 1002. a 
year, holden with two donatives, each under 501. a year; the other is 


that of three small vicarages, one of which bears no value in the king's 
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books; but there are thirty clergymen who have, each of them, two liv- 
ings, in this diocese ; of whom, therefore, | must give, as far as these 
livings are concerned, a detailed account. Five of them perform the 
whole duty of their two livings, which are near to each other, and are so 
circumstanced, that more than single duty could not be expected at 
| either of them. ‘Twenty-three of these pluralists reside and officiate on 

one of their livings, and employ a curate on the other. The two re- 
maining pluralists, having performed the duty of one of their parishes 
more than fifty years, and having now passed their eightieth year, have 
retired, not from their livings, but only from their labours. The clergy, 
therefore, who have more than one living in this diocese, do not deserve 
the reproach, which their adversaries cast on them. And there is no ac- 
cusation so grossly unjust, as that, in which pluralists are represented as 
a set of idlers in the vineyard, who enjoy in indolence the riches of the 
Church, while the working clergy (as curates are now called, in order to 
throw an odium on the beneficed clergy) perform the duties of the Church 
for a pittance. Of the thirty-two clergymen who have more than one 
living in this diocese, there is not an individual who does not strictly and 
literally belong to the class of the working clergy. Seven of these plu- 
ralists perform the whole duty of two churches every Sunday. ‘The 
twenty-three who officiate on one living, while they have a curate on 
the other, work as hard on the former, as their curates on the latter; 
and the two who have now ceased to work, had previously worked more 
than half a century. Nor is it true, since the passing of the Curates’ 
Act, in 1813, that curates work for a pittance. They not unfrequently 
receive the greater share in the income of the living. 

‘“‘ Having stated the case of the pluralists, who have two livings in this 
diocese, 1 proceed to those, who have one living in this diocese, and one 
living in another. Of these pluralists there are two who reside alter- 
nately on their two benefices, and, in their absence, their places are su 
plied by curates. Four reside constantly on their livings in this diocese, 
and employ curates elsewhere; while there are sixteen, who, residing 
elsewhere themselves, employ curates in this diocese, Of the curates to 
the four former, I can, of course, give no account, as they are not within 
my jurisdiction; but I can give a particular and a satisfactory aceount of 
the curates to the sixteen latter. In thirteen out of the sixteen cases, 
the places of the incumbents are supplied by resident curates, four of 
whom have a stipend of 120/., five have 100/., two 901. and two 801, ; 
and in all the thirteen cases the curates have the use of the glebe-house. 
In the three remaining cases, the curates reside in a contiguous parish, 
because there is either no glebe-house, or none that is fit for the residence 
of a clergyman. | 

“| have thus given a full and fair representation of the pluralists in 
this diocese ; and I trust that it will appear, from this representation, 
that there is no ground for thut indiscriminate censure, to which all plu- 
ralists are now exposed, On the other band, it would be absurd to deny 
that there are evils, attending the present state of pluralities. One material 
evil is the effect which it frequently has, in the dilapidation of glebe- 
houses, Where an incumbent bas a benefice on which he does not re- 
side, he has not the same motive to keep it in proper repair, as he would 
have, if he occupied it himself; and I trust, that when dispensations are 
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granted in future, such conditions will be annexed to them, as will en- 
sure the reparation of the glebe-house, in which the pluralist: does not 
reside. There are not, indeed, many such instances of dilapidation in 
livings holden by pluralists, in this diocese, and I have reason to hope 
that complaints of this kind will soon be materially diminished. Ano- 
ther evil is, that two livings are sometimes holden at such a distance 
from each other, that a pluralist, whose superintending care should ex- 
tend to both of his parishes, leaves the care of one of them entirely to the 
superintendence of a curate. For, though a curate may be as well qua- 
lified as his rector to perform, generally, the spiritual duties of a parish, 
a resident curate cannot always be to a parish what a resident rector 
may be. ‘Total absence, therefore, must be so much the more severely 
felt. This evil will be remedied by the present Bill forthe regulation of 
pluralities. In future no one will be permitted to hold two livings, 
which are at a greater distance from each other than thirty statute miles ; 
not even if one of them is a voidable living. Indeed the holding of void- 
able livings, however great their distance may be from another living 
(which sometimes exceeds a hundred miles) is an evil, which cannot be 
too soon corrected. There is likewise another point, where a salutary 
check might be applied. When a living is so small, as to be insufficient 
of itself to maintain a clergyman, the addition of a second living is quite 
defensible; but where a clergyman has already a benefice amounting to 
six or seven hundred a year, there is certainly much less excuse for the 
addition of a second benefice with cure of souls. I make this remark out 
of a sincere regard for the clergy themselves; for it is the holding of 
such pluralities, which excites the present outcry against pluralists in 
general.” — Bishop of Peterborough’s Charge, pp. 14—18. 


The concluding sentence appears to us to point to the only 
effectual remedy for the existing evil; and most sincerely shall 
we rejoice to find that the Bishop of Peterborough’s suggestion 
can be carried into effect. ‘The remarks, both of that distinguished 
prelate and of the Bishop of Durham, on the peculiar nature of 


the attacks now made on the Church, must not be passed over in 
silence. 


“ The engines chiefly set at work, in these times, to effect any great 
changes, political or ecclesiastical, are agitation and intimidation. ‘These 
baving been already successfully applied to more than one great subject 
of popular excitement, the same are now put in motion, to accelerate the 
downfall or the degradation of the Established Church: and the confi- 
dence of those who so apply them betrays itself in a tone of defiance, and 
even of anticipated triumph, as if the deed were already achieved. We 
can hardly, therefore, be lulled into a dangerous security. We see the 
peril actually before us; and have only to consider what may be the 
most available means of protection and defence. 

“The spirit of really malignant warfare is rarely to be softened by 
overtures of compromise or concession. These, for the most part, will 
be regarded as indications of weakness, timidity, or self-reproach, and 
will stimulate only to further aggressions. Experience has too often 
proved this. No sooner bas one sacrifice been made, than another has 
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been called for. One security being yielded, the surrender of another, 
and another, is demanded ; that the victim of conciliation may become 
so much an easier prey to the despoiler. It is indeed hard measure, 
which is dealt out to us in this respect. If we seem to be tenacious of 
what has had the sanction of time, and experience, and long-established 
rights and usages, the cry of bigotry, selfishness, and bliud attachment 
to things no longer fit to be retained, is instantly raised. If, on the 
other ‘hand, we show a readiness to take some part with the crusaders 
against antiquity ; so far, at least, as to institute modified and cautious 
measures of improvement, without putting the whole to hazard; then 
comes the tatint, habes confitentem reum; we are treated as acknowledging 
our delinquency, and only proposing imperfect attempts at renovation, 
for the purpose of inducing others to stop short of the consummation 
really wanted. ‘To stem these different currents, no less firmness than 
discretion, no less caution than vigour, will be requisite. It will be 
necessary, calmly and steadily to survey the position we actually occupy ; 
—in the language of the Psalmist, to ‘walk about Sion, and go round 
about her, and tell the towers thereof, and mark well her bulwarks ;'"— 
in other words, to examine carefully what defects or imperfections really 
exist, what remedies may be safely supplied, what improvements may 
have. become expedient, and, if expedient, practicable and secure. This, 
however, is to be done, not with reference merely to public opinion, ot 
to the satisfying of querulous and ill-disposed opponents ; but from a 
higher principle, that of rendering the Church more conducive to the 
spiritual interests of the State; more stable as well as more perfect ; 
better adapted to the exigencies of the present day, yet still resting on 
its ancient basis, as that which alone can ensure its conservation to the 
latest ages. | 

That to investigations so conducted, and measures so devised, there 
is new no indisposition, on the part of those who must chiefly incur the 
responsibility of such proceedings, I have already intimated. But such 
proceedings are not to be accelerated at the bidding of rash and incon- 
siderate advisers ; much less to be adapted to the views of men who 
would ‘ reward us evil for good, and hatred for our good-will.’ Other 
considerations must actuate those who would maintain ‘ a conscience 
void of offence towards God and towards men.’ The charge consigned 
to us is too precious to be bartered away Es ety or to be yielded 
from mere deference to public feeling. ith the confidence which 
conscious rectitude inspires, yet with such circumspection as befits the 
most resolute in such a cause, must every proposition be weighed, and 
every step be taken. 

** That the results, however, of conduct so regulated would give entire 
or immediate satisfaction to the public mind, excited as it has lately been 
by every possible incentive to discontent, it were too much to expect. 
Yet, if the inquietudes of the well-disposed can be allayed, or their con- 
fidence strengthened, substantial good will have been attained; and a 
return, in course of time, to a sounder and better feeling throughout the 
community may be auticipated. In the mean while, | would fain pre- 
vail with the Clergy, and those of our lay-brethren who feel a common 
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granted in future, such conditions will be annexed to them, as will en- 
sure the reparation ot ihe glebe-house, in which the pluralist does not 
reside, ‘There ave not, indeed, many such instances of dilapidation in 
livings holden by pluvalists, in this diocese, and | have reason to hope 
that complaints of this kind will soon be matevially diminished, Ano- 
ther evil is, that two livings are sometimes holden at such a distance 
from each other, that a pluralist, whose superintending care should ex- 
tend to both of his parishes, leaves the care of one of them entirely to the 
superintendence ofa curate, Vor, though a curate may be as well qua- 
lifled as his reetor to perform, generally, the spiritual duties of a parish, 
a vesident curate cannot always be to a parish what a resident reetor 
may be, ‘Total absence, therefore, must be so much the more severely 
felt, ‘This evil will be remedied by the present Kill for the regulation of 
pluralities, In future no one will be permitted to hold two livings, 
which are at a greater distance trom each other than thirty statute miles ; 
not even if one of them is a voidable living, Indeed the holding of void- 
able livings, however great their distance may be from another living 
(which sometimes exceeds a hundred miles) is an evil, which cannot be 
too soon corrected, ‘There is likewise another point, where a salutary 
check might be applied, Whenaliving is so small, as to be insuftielent 
of itself to maintain a clergyman, the addition of a second living is quite 
defensible; but where a clergyman has already a benefice amounting to 
six ov seven hundred a year, there is certainly much less exeuse for the 
addition of a second benetice with cure of souls, | make this remark out 
of wa sincere regard for the clergy themselves; for it is the holding ot 
such pluralities, which excites the present outery against pluralists in 
general,” Bishop of Peterboi Charge, 


The concluding sentence appears to us to point to the only 
effectual remedy for the existing evil; and most sincerely shall 
we rejoice to find that the Bishop of Peterborough's suggestion 
can be carried wntoetlect. ‘Phe remarks, both of that distinguished 
prelate and of the Bishop of Durham, on the peculiar nature of 
the attacks now made onthe Church, must not be passed over in 
silence, 


"The engines chiefly set at work, in these times, to eflect any great 
changes, political or ecclesiastical, ave agitation and intimidation, ‘These 
having been already successfully applied to move than one great subject 
of popular excitement, the same are now put in motion, to accelerate the 
downfall or the degradation of the Metablished Church: and the coufi- 
dence of those who so apply them betrays itself in a tone of defiance, and 
eve of anticipated triumph, as if the deed were already achieved, We 
can hardly, theretore, be lulled into a dangerous security, We see the 
peril wear before us; and have ouly to consider what may be the 
most available means of protection and defence. 

* The spirit af really malignant warfare is rarely to be softened by 
overtures of compromise or concession, ‘These, for the most part, will 
he regarded as ludications of weakiess, timidity, or sell-veproach, and 
will stimulate only to further aggressions, Experience hus too often 
proved this, No soover has one sacrifice been made, than another has 
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been called tor, One security being yielded, the surrender of another, 
and another, is demanded; that the victin of conciliation may become 
so much au easier prey to the despoiler, It is indeed hard measure, 
which is dealt oat to us in this respect. If we seem to be tenacious of 
what has had the sanetion of time, and experience, and long-established 
rights aud usages, the ery of bigotry, selfishness, and blind attachment 
to things no longer fit to be retained, is instantly raised, If, on the 
other hand, we show a readiness to take some part with the crusaders 
against antiquity; so far, at least, as to institute modified and cautions 
ineasures of improvement, without putting the whole to hagard; then 
comes the taunt, habes confitentem reum; we ave treated as acknowledging 
our delinquency, aud only proposing imperfect attempts at renovation, 
for the purpose of inducing others to stop short of the consummation 
veally wanted, ‘lo stem these different currents, no less firmness than 
disevetion, no less caution than vigour, will be requisite, Jt will be 
necessary, calmly and steadily to survey the position we actually oceupy ; 
in the language of the Psalmist, to ‘walk about Sion, and go round 
about her, and tell the towers thereof, and mark well her bulwarks ;'— 
in other words, to examine cavefully what detects or imperfections really 
exist, what remedies may be safely supplied, what improvements may 
have become expedient, and, if expedient, practicable and secure, ‘This, 
however, is to be done, not with reference merely to publie opinion, or 
to the satisfying of querulous and ill-disposed opponents; but from a 
higher principle, that of rendering the Church more conducive to the 
spiritual interests of the State; move stable as well as more perfect ; 
hetter adapted to the exigencies of the present day, yet still resting on 
its ancient basis, as that which alone can ensure its conservation to the 
latest ages, 

‘That to investipations so conducted, aud measures so devised, there 
io how HO indisposition, on the part of those who must chiefly incur the 
responsibility of such proceedings, | have already intimated, But such 
jroceedings are not to be accelerated at the bidding of vash and ineon- 
sidevate advisers; much less to be adapted to the views of men who 
would ‘ reward us evil for good, and hatred for our good-will,” Other 
considerations must actuate those who would maintain ‘ a conscience 
void of offence towards God and towards men, ‘The charge consigned 
to us is too precious to be bartered away for popularity, or to be yielded 
from mere deference to public feeling, With the confidence whieh 
conscious vectitude inspires, yet with such cireumspection as befits the 
most resolute in such a cause, must every proposition be weighed, aud 
every step be taken, 

* That the results, however, of conduct so regulated would give eutive 
oF immediate sutivfuction to the public mind, exeited as it has lately been 
by every possible incentive to discontent, it were too much to expect, 
Yet, if the inquietudes of the well-disposed can be allayed, or their con. 
strengthened, substantial good will have heen attained; and 
return, in course of time, to a sounder and better feeling throughout the 
community may be auticipated, tu the mean while, | would fain pre 
vail with the Clergy, and those of our lay-brethren who feel a common 
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interest with us in the preservation of our most valued institutions, not 
to suffer their zeal and solicitude on the one hand, or their mistrust and 
misgivings on the other, to induce them unnecessarily to increase the 
agitation already too prevalent. However well-intentioned, and however 
valuable, may be the suggestions occasionally offered by those who press 
forward either in our defence, or for our improvement ; more may some- 
times be lost by affording occasion for continued warfare, than gained 
in any accession to our real strength. ‘Too eager a spirit of conflict may 
also lead to rash encounters, embarrassing, rather than advantageous, to 
the cause it is intended to uphold. 

* Enough, however, there is, in such times as these, to occupy the 
thoughts and call forth the exertions of every one among us, whatever be 
his post or station. ‘To counteract the effect of those pernicious stimu- 
lants, by which the whole community bas been wrought up to a state of 
maddening irritation—stimulants, administered by atheists, by revolu- 
tionists, by the thoughtless and desperate of every description—is, at 
this moment, among the first duties of the vigilant Pastor. Fatal must 
be the consequences, if the monstrous fiends of blasphemy and disorgan- 
ization now ‘ going about seeking whom they may devour,’ ‘and stalking 
openly through the land with menace and defiance, be suffered to take 
undisturbed possession of our peasants and artificers, or of those on whom 
they immediately depend for their support. To you, my Reverend 
Brethren, belongs the awful charge of endeavouring to dislodge from 
their haunts these pests of civilized society. It is for you, not only from 
the pulpit, but in your daily and hourly discharge of pastoral duties, to 
be watchful in interposing a shield against these dangers. ‘To be 
‘ instant in season and out of season,’ in imbuing the minds of your 
flocks with those principles of sacred truth which afford the only sure 
preservative against the subtle poison of infidelity, or the envenomed darts 
of sophistry and falsehood ;—to watch as those who ‘ must give account’ 
of the souls committed to their charge ;—to restrain, if possible, their 
misplaced ardour, in following every visionary that would entice them to 
disorder and confusion, by vain hopes and ideal speculations of a state of 
things, never to be realized, or, if realized, at the cost of every thing 
that ought to be most dear and sacred ;—to enable the inconsiderate, 
the deluded, the feeble-minded, thus to escape the snares which beset 
their path ;—these are the duties to which we are now indispensably 
called. By the prudent and strenuous discharge of them we shall better 
approve ourselves faithful servants of our Lord, than by encouraging the 
fantastic theories which are leading our people, they know not whither, to 
‘seek,’ as saith the Prophet, ‘ that which shall not satisfy their souls, 
because it is the stumblingblock of their iniquity.’”—Bp. of Durham's 
Charge.—pp. 37 —43. 

‘* 1 must now advert to a subject, which affects not the duties of the 
clergy, which have been already considered, but affects their very exist- 
ence. Our adversaries contend, that the abuses in the Church Establish- 
ment are such as to warrant the abolition of it altogether. That there 
are defects, | have already admitted, and have shown that many of these 
defects may be remedied ; but such a sweeping reform, as that which our 
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adversaries contemplate, will hardly receive the approbation of any 
sober-minded man. Few persons will be bold enough to deny the ad- 
vantages derived to the nation at large from a body of well-educated 
clergy, resident in their respective parishes, administering to the spiritual 
and even temporal wants of their parishioners, leading them, by example 
and precept to the paths of virtue and religion, smoothing their passage 
through this transitory world, and preparing them for eternal happiness 
hereafter. 

** Yet there are persons who now contend that all these benefits, of 
which the existence cannot be denied, should be destroyed by a spolia- 
tion of that property, which enables the clergy to subsist. This radical 
mode of reforming the Church is altogether new in the history of these 
realms: and I will take the liberty of stating some facts which may 
have escaped the observation of friends, as well as foes. Numerous 
indeed have been the alterations which our Church Establishment has 
undergone within the last three hundred years; but in none of those 
alterations has any thing been attempted at all resembling the designs 
which are now contemplated. When monasteries were abolished in the 
time of Henry VIII., the revenues of the parochial clergy were left un- 
touched. The Reformation produced a change in the misters of 
religion, but the revenues themselves were preserved ; the tithes which 
had been paid to the Roman Catholic clergy, being continued to the 
Protestant clergy. Even at that tremendous crisis, when King, Lords 
and Commons were involved in one common destruction, no one even 

d the forfeiture of the tithes, which were paid to the parochial 
clergy. A change, indeed, was made in the ministers of religion, all 
those being ejected who refused to abandon the Liturgy, which was an 
object of peculiar dislike to the Calvinists, who were then become the 
ruling party. But tithes continued to be paid as before, though to 
clergy of a different description. Nor was the payment of them aflected 
by the transfer of power from the Presbyterians to the Independents. 
The Restoration produced again a change of ecclesiastical ministers : 
but those ministers again received the tithes, which they had received 
before. It appears, then, that from the first endowment of benefices in 
England and Wales, to the present time, a period of eight or nine hundred 
years, the hial clergy have uninterruptedly received their tithes 
without molestation or complaint. Surely this is worthy the atteution 
of those who now, for the first time, propose to apply the revenues of 
the parochial clergy to a different purpose from that for which they were 
originally intended. : 

“ ‘The reasons alleged for this sweeping reform are no less frivolous 
than the object itself is unjust. The chief argument is that tithes are 
taxes—taxes imposed by the legislature, and therefore liable to be 
repealed by the legislature. They are no more taxes than rents are 
taxes: they are dues to the clergy, as rents are dues to the landlord. 
Nor are they derived from the legislature, any more than the lands which 
produce them. It is well known that the tithes of this country were 
originally grants from lords of manors, who, from motives of piety, and 
a desire to promote religion among their dependents, erected churches, 
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and endowed them with a tenth of the produce of their own estates. 
The limits of these estates became the limits of the districts called 

rishes, which were greater or less according to the size of the manor. 
Hente the magnitude of the benefice, which the lord of the manor thus 
endowed, depended on the extent of the manor itself. Now the owner 
of the manor had an unquestionable right to dispose of his own property 
in the way which he himself believed to be best adapted to the object 
which he had in view. Such grants were made at an earlier period 
than the oldest titles which can now be produced in behalf of any landed 
estate. ‘They are grants, to which the lands, so subjected by the original 
proprietor, have remained so subjected through a long succession of ages. 
And those lands have uniformly descended to the present owners, with the 
same grant continually attached tothem. Further, though tithes did not 
emanate from the legislature, the claims of the clergy have been recognised 
by the legislature, and so recognised as far back as the annals of our 
legislature extend. ‘They are recognised also by every court of judica- 
ture in the kingdom: and they have been so recognised as long as 
our courts of judicature have existed. Property in tithe, therefore, is no 
less sacred than property in land: and it will be impossible to violate 
the former without endangering the latter. That tithes, like other pro- 
perty, may be subjected to legislative enactments is very true; of which 
we have examples in numberless enclosure-bills, providing for a commu- 
tation of tithes. But such commutations have never taken place without 
the consent of the tithe-owner; and every act of the legislature, by 
which such commutations have been made, is a direct acknowledgement 
of the original right. 

‘ It is further objected, that if tithes are due, they are not employed 
as they ought to be. Instead of being solely applied to the maintenance 
of the clergy, our modern Church reformers contend that they should be 
applied also to the maintenance of the poor, and the — of the 
Church. Now as more than two-fifths of the beneficed clergy in this 
kingdom have an income which hardly averages 1002. a year, it is really 
ludicrous to contend, that out of their own pittance, they should main- 
tain the poor of their respective parishes, the population of which bears, 
not unfrequently, an inverse ratio to the value of the living. But it is 
a mere pretence that benefices were endowed for the support of the.poor : 
they were endowed for the support of the clergy, in return for the 
spiritual benefits conferred on their respective parishes. ‘The necessitous 
at of this country were, before the Reformation, supported entirely 

y voluntary contributions. Those contributions came, indeed, from the 
clergy ; but then they came from the clergy of the rich monasteries, and 
other religious houses, possessing property which has been estimated at 
one-third of the whole property in this kingdom. This immense pro- 
perty was taken from the Church, and transferred to the laity. Then it 
was that the poor began to feel the want of that support, which they 
had derived from the religious houses. The voluntary contributions of 
those religious houses having ceased, and the new proprietors of the 
estates which had belonged to them baving declined to follow their 
benevolent example, it became necessary, in the reign of Elizabeth, to 
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introduce compulsory contributions, under the name of poor’s rates; and 
to these contributions the clergy now pay their ample proportion. 

“ There is no pretence, therefore, of any kind for taking from the 
clergy the enjoyment of those rights, which they have possessed from 
the first endowment of benefices in this kingdom. Nor should it be 
forgotten, that the clergy are not the only persons whose interests would 
suffer from the abolition of tithes. ‘Three-fourths, at least, of the livings 
throughout the kingdom are in the patronage of laymen. And what 
will their patronage be worth when the tithes are abolished, which con- 
stitute the value of the livings in their gift? Nor is the patronage the 
only property which they possess: they have very frequently the great 
tithes of the parishes of which they are the patrons, while the small tithes 
only are the portion of the incumbent. To these lay-proprietors of 
tithes, who are likewise the patrons, must be added a very considerable 
number of lay-proprietors wie are not patrons. And if tithes are to be 
generally abolished as unjust taxes, it would be rather too much to 
except those, and those only, who receive them without any service in 
return for them. 

“LT must add one more observation, in reference to those by whom 
tithes are paid. Whatever clamour they may make about their pay- 
ments to the clergy, they may be assured that they would be no gainers 
by the abolition of tithes. If tithes were absolutely abolished, and their 
farms became tithe-free, the addition made to their rent would certainly 
exceed the composition which they had paid to the clergyman. If tithes, 
instead of being abolished absolutely and unconditionally, were, when 
taken from the clergy, applied to some other purpose, tithes would be 
still paid in some shape or other. Even if the name were changed, the 
substance would remain ; and the persons to whom the substance was 
transferred, would have both the power and the will to exact their dues 
more rigidly than the clergy are either able or willing to exact their 
tithes. If, therefore, the present rome han ‘have any regard for their 
own interests, they will cease to complain about paying tithes to the 
clergy.’ —Bp. of Peterborough's Charge, pp. 20—26. 


The Bishop of Lincoln takes a view of the crisis at which we 
are arrived, similar to that which has been presented to us by his 
Right Reverend Brethren, and urges upon his clergy the conse- 
quent necessity of the most unremitting attention to their duties. 


‘‘ Looking, then, at the feeling with which all existing institutions are 
regarded, and at the growing indifference, I should not perhaps use too 
strong a term were I to say, dislike, to civil establishments of religion ; 
we should wilfully close our eyes did we not recognise the probability 
that attempts will be made to dissolve the union at present subsisting 
between the Church and the State in this kingdom. That such attempts, 
if successful, will be productive of great evil—that they will tend to the 
general decay of religion and morality throughout the land—and that 
their baneful effects will be felt not least sensibly in those religious 
communities which dissent from the Established Church; these are 
assertions which the past history of our country fully warrants: though, 
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when proceed from me, they will perhaps be imputed to the per- 
eal toca I have in the maintenance of the existing order of 
things. But the point to which I particularly wish to call your attention 
is, in what manner ought the present state of public feeling and opinion 
to operate on the minds and conduct of the Clergy? Surely it ought 
to stimulate them to increased diligence in the discharge of their pastoral 
duties; to render them more earnest and assiduous in ministering both 
to the temporal and spiritual wants of their flocks; more circumspect in 
their conversation and deportment ; more pure and holy in the whole 
tenor of their lives. Let not those who scruple not to resort to any 
mode of attack when the object is to injure the Established Church—let 
them not be enabled to give weight to the objections which they urge 
against the system, by appealing to the negligence or misconduct of the 
individuals by whom it is administered. A single vicious, or frivolous, 
or even careless Minister of religion produces a more mischievous impres- 
sion on the minds of all classes of society, and adds greater numbers to 
the ranks of infidelity or dissent, than the most ingenious 

which can be advanced against the evidences of Christianity, or the 
particular doctrines and discipline of our own Church. 3 3 

* Happily, there never perhaps was a time when the Clergy stood in 
less need than at the t moment, of being urged by authoritative 
admonitions to the diligent performance of their duties. There never 
je was a time when they entertained juster notions of the respon- 

ility attaching to the ministerial character. Doubtless, exceptions may 
be pointed out; strange would it be if they could not; but strangely also 
must that understanding be perverted, which, fastening exclusively on 
the exceptions, can draw from them a general conclusion unfavourable 
to the Established Church. Just cause have we for thankfulness to 
Almighty God, that in times of great difficulty “he has been Se to 
impart to his Ministers a more abundant portion of the spirit of wisdom, 
and knowledge, and holiness. Let us humbly beseech him to continue 
to increase our strength in proportion to the burthen which we may be 
called to bear; and let us not on our part be wanting to cherish the 
gracious influences which he vouchsafes to us, gladly entertaining every 
holy suggestion and good resolution, and striving daily to advance in 
those qualifications which will render our Ministry effectual to the spiri- 
tual benefit of our hearers. 

“The detrimental operation of temporal prosperity on the character 
of the Ministers of religion has been the frequent subject of lamentation 
to its friends; whilst its adversaries have tauntingly remarked that the 
purity of the Church always shone brightest amidst the flames of perse- 
cution. We mean pot to a that the effect of adversity is to prove the 
sincerity of Christians—to separate the pure ore from the dross. One 
good, therefore, will probably arise from the dangers which threaten the 

stablished Church,—that all who aspire to the Ministry will weigh 
more seriously the difficulties of the task in which they are about to 
engage ; and more accurately count the cost before they enter upon the 
holy warfare. He must be a very careless observer of the signs of the 
times who can seek admission to the Ministerial office in the anticipation 
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of a life of ease and enjoyment. The satirist of former days might be 
justified in associating the idea of lazy pomp and luxurious indulgence 
with high Ecclesiastical dignity; or oe in representing the country 
parsonage, removed from the noise, turmoil, and contention of the 
world, as the chosen abode of tranquillity. But rarely, in real life, do 
we now find the original of either picture. The Clergy, whatever their 
condition, elevated or humble, must live in a state of constant anxiety 
and watchfulness, because the eye of malevolence is constantly A siti 
them, to note every fault, and omission, and indiscretion. These are 
facts, which, as I have already observed, can scarcely fail to strike the 
most careless observer: and must surely induce every candidate for 
admission into holy orders to pause, and to ask himself, whether he is 
fully prepared to encounter the difficulties which await him?’’—Charge 


of the Bishop of Lincoln, p. 9—12. 

Adverting to that solemn question put to every candidate for 
the office of Deacon, “ Whether he balivve that he is moved by 
the Holy Ghost to take upon himself that office or ministration ?” 
the Bishop of Lincoln observes :— 


‘* Will it be said that we are opening a door to all the extravagances 
of enthusiasm, by teaching the candidates for admission to the Ministry, 
to judge of their fitness by a reference, not to any fixed standard, but 
to the testimony of their feelings—a testimony in which they can at no 
time place implicit confidence, and which may vary from day to day ? 
Have not. fanatics in every alleged, with all the sincerity of con- 
viction, the suggestions of the Holy Spirit, in justification of the grossest 
absurdities, nay, even of the most horrible crimes? We know and we 
lament the fact. It must to every pious mind be a source of the most 
painful reflection, that the name of the Comforter, who is promised to 
man, to lead him into all truth, should have been employed in order 
to plunge him into the most grievous errors. But because men have 
tampered with their conscience, are we, therefore, in no instance to 
trust to its guidance? Because, having wantonly and presumptuously 
abandoned themselves to the impulse of their feelings and passions, 
they have at last been smitten with a judicial blindness, and lost the 
faculty of distinguishing between right and wrong, are we, therefore, 
to conclude that there is no test by which we may ascertain whether 
our motives to action originate in the suggestions of God's Holy Spirit? 
The Scriptures tell us what are the fruits of the Spirit ;—love, joy, 
pes long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance 

man, who seriously examines himself, doubt whether his own 
dispositions answer to this description? Let the candidate for admission 
into holy orders apply a similar test sincerely and honestly in his own 
case, | it will be scarcely possible for him to err. This at least may 
be affirmed—that his error will not be on the side of presumption, but 
of diffidence. 

** Will it be said that the motives by which the conduct of man is 
determined are rarely simple and unmixed ? that various considerations 
combine to influence his selection of the path of life which he shall 
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pursue ? and that we are consequently laying a snare for his weakness, 
when we require him to profess a singleness of view and purpose which 
is searcely compatible with the constitution of the human mind? ‘Put 
the case of one, who, from connexion with a possessor of ecclesiastical 
patronage, is secure of obtaining a benefice. Can it be supposed that 
the certainty of a comfortable, perhaps ample, provision for life will 
have no influence upon his determination? or is he justly censurable 
for allowing such a consideration to have weight with him, if he at the 
same time entertains a due sense of the heavy responsibility attaching 
to the ministerial office, and is resolved, with the Divine aid; faithfully 
to discharge its obligations? Yet can one whois conscious:of) being 
even exposed to the influence of such a motive, answer the question 
without some misgiving? Are we not laying a burthen on tender con- 
sciences in requiring it to be answered? To this objection or expostu- 
lation we reply, that as the operation of the Holy Spirit is not intended 
to supersede the use of the natural faculties of man, so neither is it 
intended to extinguish his natural affections and principles of, action, but 
to regulate, and purify, and sanctify them. We say not that one placed 
in the circumstances just described, is bound to desist from seeking 
admission to the Ministry. But we say that he is bound to scrutinize 
with peculiar severity the motives by which he is actuated, lest he should — 
yield to that powerful, yet scarcely discernible influence, which the 
interests of men exercise over their opinions. He is exposed to a 
particular temptation, and ought, therefore, to be particularly on his 
guard, The profession, that we are moved by the Holy Ghost, certainly 
excludes interested and ambitious motives ; we must not en in the 
Ministry as men engage in secular employments—with the view of 
making a fortune, or founding a family, or rising to power and eminence. 
Not that we are called upon to reject the ofler of advancement, or dis- 
tinction, or emolument ; but we must be ever on our guard against the 
seductive influence of temporal advantages: against their tendency to 
indispose us to make those sacrifices which the Siaster in whose service 
we are engaged may require at our hands. During a long period, such 
has been the favoured condition of the visible Church in this king- 
dom, that the faithful discharge of the ministerial functions has ‘not 
been incompatible with the temperate enjoyment of every worldly 
blessing. But other times may come, when the same mind must be in 
us which was in the Apostle to the Gentiles—when what things before 
were gain to us, we must be prepared to count loss for Christ—when 
we must be prepared not merely to make the surrender of our wealth and 
ease, but also to tear ourselves from the charities of domestic life.: It 
was not to the first disciples alone, but to his Ministers in every age, 
that Christ addressed the emphatic words—' He who loves father, or 
mother, or son, or daughter, more than me is not worthy of me.’ 


** | have dwelt at greater length upon the first qualification uired 
by our Church for Tetteton, abe the Ministry—that the candidate 


should believe himself to be moved by the Holy Ghost to undertake 
the office—because it is most essential to his own future happiness, not 
merely that there should be no wilful insincerity in the answer which 
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he. returns; but also that he should labour under no self-delusion. 
Cases of wilful insincerity are, | am persuaded, of rare,. very rare 
occurrence—cases in which the candidate, at the very moment that he 
makes the profession, is conscious that he is actuated solely by. worldly 
motives; and that he feels neither inclination to set in the work, 
nor any of the dispositions which qualify him for di ing it. . But 
there are, it is to be feared, cases not unfrequent, in-which the candi- 
date comes without having duly considered the nature of the Ministerial 
office, and, consequently, with very inadequate conceptions of its obli- 
gations. Far be it from me to perplex with needless scruples the nicely 
sensitive mind, already too aoe to exaggerate the difficulties of the 
Ministry, and its own insufficiency. But I cannot figure to myself a 
more unhappy state than that of him who, when he is no longer able to 
retrace his steps, awakens, for the first time, to a full sense.of the 
responsibility which he has incurred; who finds himself surrounded 
by calls of duty which he is unable to answer, and compelled to devote 
his time to occupations for which his previous habits and modes of 
thinking have given him no relish. Well will it be.for him, if he sinks 

in despair—well will it or him, if through Divine grace he is 
oo with a steadfast resolution to redeem the lost time, and to 
papaperaete his past deficiency by the greater abundance of his future 
abdours. ‘ 2 
_ * As man possesses not the faculty of looking into the bosom of his 
fellow, and discerning what is there passing, it is evident that he must 
be liable to be deceived respecting the motives by which others profess 
to be actuated. Establish what external test you will of the existence 
of piety in the heart, you cannot be secure against the artifices of 
hypocrisy. There are, however, practices and habits of a character so 
strongly marked, that we may confidently pronounce respecting the 
man who indulges in them, that he is not under the guidsace of the 
Holy Spirit. not merely of vicious practices and habits ; 


I 
there is a fondness for the world, an exclusive attachment to its business, 


a levity of deportment and conversation, from which we are necessarily 
led to infer the total absence of sobriety and seriousness of 

of well regulated affections and desires, in a word, of all that constitutes 
a religious frame.of.mind.. Though there are no external. signs. by 
which we can infallibly judge of the fitness of an individual for the 
sacred work of the Ministry, there are signs from which we may 
assuredly know that he is unfit.”-——pp. 15-20, 


The observations of his Lordship on clerical education are, — 

By the advice and recommendation of those who possessed the best 
means of informing themselves of the wants of this extensive Diocese, I 
determined to adhere to the rule laid down by my predecessor—to re- 
ceive as candidates for deacon’s orders none who not either been 
graduates at the University, or at least passed the examination required 


rad . Tam aware that gy age to question the pro- 
co 


priety of this rule, on the ground that, in urse of: studies pre- 
scribed at the University, Coramind in that which may be teriaiell the 
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professional Icarning necessary to a Minister of the Gospel does not 
occupy So far am I from participating in the feeling 
ich dictates this objection, that I should deeply regret any change, 
which gave to the ies of our Universities more of a strictly pro- 
fessional character. My view, which was also the view of those wise 
and learned men who prescribed the course of academical studies—m 
view of those studies is, that they are designed to discipline the mi 
of the student; to form in him habits of patient and a 
tention, and of accurate reasoning ; to communicate to him those 
principles, without the knowledge of which it is scarcely possi- 
successfully to engage in any literary pursuit ; to lay, in a word, the 
foundation on which the structure of professional learning is afterwards 
to be raised. A strictly professional education, commenced at too early 
a period, has, for the most part, a tende to cramp the mind, to 
narrow its views, to subject it to the trammels of system, to dispose it 
to acquiesce without examination in the conclusions laid before it, per- 
haps even to unfit it for the task of examination. The advantages 
derived from it are rather of a mechanical character ; it places a set of 
tools in the student's hands, and renders him e in the use of them; 
but their co. is confined within narrow limits. Observe, on the 
contrary, the quickness and energy with which one whose education has 
been conducted on a more liberal plan applies himself to professional — 
studies ; he displays at once an aptitude to any pursuit, however foreign 
to his former occupations ; nothing comes amiss to him ; he soon places 
himself on a level, in extent of professional learning, with those whose 
life has been directed to that single object: while, in the application of 
his learning to practice, he possesses an incalculable advantage, in the 
power, which the habit of close and accurate reasoning confers, of seizi 
at once the important point of every question, and in the copiousness 
illustration, which his stores of general knowledge supply. 

“ Let it not, however, be inferred, from these remarks, that the future 
candidate for holy orders possesses at the University no opportunity of 
acquiring the learning peculiar to his profession. Quite the contrary. 
He may, if he thinks fit, obtain instruction in every branch of ; 
or at least, be directed to the sources from which it is to be obtained. 
The Norrisian Professor at Cambridge has published a syllabus of the 
Lectures which he delivers; and every ——— judge will say, that 
a thorough acquaintance with the subjects of those Lectures, of itself, 
constitutes no mean proficiency in theological learning. The volume of 
Lectures on the Ecclesiastical History of the first century, recently — 
lished by the Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, proves that there 
also every source of information is open to the student. Let me add 
that, both at Oxford and Cambridge, the study of the Hebrew Language 
has of late years received enco nts which did not formerly exist. 
They, therefore, who assert that the English Universities do not afford 
the candidate for holy orders the opportunity of ee the know- 
oy whstorsegg for his profession, advance a charge which is destitute 
of jon. 


‘I have yet one observation to offer respecting the lite ualifi- 
cations of candilintes for orders, It is essential to the aan a our 
preaching, that we should ourselves possess a clear and connected and 
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view of the scheme of the Gospel dispensation, and be 
exhibis ie parts in their due proportions, and in their 
mutual dependence upon each other. We should regard them. 
forming a chain, of which the very existence depends.on the union 
its various links. The justice of this remark is so universally recog. 
nised, that, as the doctrines of the Gospel are not systematically pro- 
posed in Scripture, every branch of the visible Church of Christ has 
a system for the instruction and guidance of its Ministers. 
The te as our own Church is to be found in the thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles : to them, therefore, not to the ‘systems of other Churches and 
divines, the attention of the candidates for ordination ought. to. be di- 
rected. In them is-set forth what he ought to teach respecting the 
being and attributes of God, the mysterious distinction of three persons 
in the Godhead, Sp 
the relation in which they stand to man as his Creator, his 
his Sanctifier. Secondly, respecting the source from which the rule of 
Christian faith and isderived. Thirdly, respecting the estate of 
man, considered with reference to God : his lost condition, his inability, 
need of Divine grace ; the cause and medium of his justification; 
connection of faith with holiness ; the steps by which the Christian ad 
vances to a state of meetness for his heavenly inheritance, and makes his 


Imperfect as is this enumeration of the doctrines set forth in our Ar- 
ticles, it must be sufficient to satisfy us, that he who has thoroughly 
studied them, cannot fail to acquire that clear and connected and com- 
prehensive view of the Christian scheme, which we have described as 


necessary to the efficacy of a Minister's . But although he 
ought to preach systematically, presenting the doctrines of the Gospel, 
not as so many isolated but in connexion with each other, let 


him not forget that the end of all preaching is practical. It is to little 
that he puts forth the clearest end ablest -expositione off the 


f with speaking to the reason and understanding : they are only the 
aspauen through he must endeavour toreach the heart.” pp ‘2h, 29. 
The two Sermons by the Bishop of London may at so sight 
appear to have no intimate connection with the subject before 
us; but we think when the reader has the extracts which 
we are about to lay before him, he will admit there is at least no 
impropriety in following up what has been said respecting the 
condition, conduct, claims, and are of the clergy to an - 
hibition of the effects which may be justly anticipa sip 


religion which they are appointed to. both 


} 

calling and election sure. stiy, in the Articles 1s set beiore cane J 

| didate what he ought to teach respecting the relation of each individual . 

to the visible Church of Christ, the obligations which he contracts from | 

that relation; the benefits and privil which he derives from it. : 
conducive to the purification of the temper and affections, and the im- 
- of the outward life and conversation. He must not content 
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regards the monarch and his government, and individually as re- 
gards those who are brought up in the belief of its doctrines, and 
tice of its duties; and these, in fact, are the subjects of his 
hip’s discourses at the recent coronation of William IV., 

and at the opening of King’s College. | 


_ “It is to remind both the monarch and the subject, that the rela- 
tion, by which they are mutually bound, is in conformity with the 
will of God, and sanctioned by his Word; and it is for the public and 
devout acknowledgment of that relation, and for the avowal of their 
joint and common allegiance to Him, who is the King of kings, and 
Lord of lords, that the sovereign of these realms is here invested, by 
the chief minister of religion, with the ornaments and emblems of su- 
preme authority ; and admonished of his high duties, and called upon 
to perform a solemn act of homage to Him, who giveth the kingdoms of 
the earth to whom he will; who protects the persons of princes, and 
secures their regalia, and giveth salvation unto kings. It is for the 
awakening of conscience, and the enlivening of devotion, and the in- 
crease of respect and honour, that these outward acts and ceremonies 
are performed; as well as for the formal ratification of that contract 
between king and people, which is now happily defined with precision 
by the charter of our constitution; and to the performance of which 
both parties are bound by a higher and more sacred obligation than 
that of human enactments ; a contract, on the part of the king, to go- 
verh according to law ; to execute judgment in mercy ; to maintain the 
true religion : on the part of his subjects, to render a willing and 
conscientious obedience, and to defend the person and rights of the 
sovereign against all open and all secret enemies. 

“ The duties of righteous government on one side, and of allegiance 
and fealty on the other, do not depend upon any outward ceremonies, 
nor any formal declarations ; but are of intrinsic and necessary obliga- 
tion. Yet since that obligation depends upon the will of God, as in- 
ferred from the constitution of human nature, and as declared in his 
Word, it is expedient and profitable, that a direct reference should be 
made to his authority, as the original of all law, the fountain of all ho- 
nour, and the source of all strength; by whom nations flourish, and 
kings reign and princes decree justice. And happy is it, both for mo- 
narch and , when that reference is extended, beyond the solem- 
nity of a single oath, and of one day’s religious service, to the whole 
tenor of their mutual relation ; and made the principle of government, 
and the bond of social life. If the Word of God be true, and if the 
history of the past be not deceitful, evil will sooner or later befal that 
nation, which loses sight of the sovereignty of Jehovah, and substitutes 
other foundations for the duties of public society, than those which 
have been evereatingy laid by Himself. Evil will befal that nation, 
where the maxims of a temporary and secular expediency are per- 
mitted to supersede the motives and rules which are drawn from the 
fountain of eternal truth; and where the ruling Providence of God, 
and the supremacy of the Gospel, if they be not in terms denied, are 
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not recognized, as influencing the counsels of princes, nor as _affecti 
the welfare of states. It is, we would fain believe, rather to be attri- 
buted to the fastidious refinement of wocern society, than to a real 
decay of religious principle amo us, that even in our own country, 
so remarkably favoured and Seen by the Most High, his Prom. 
dence is less frequently referred to, and his glory less ostensibly sought 
in.our. public acts measures, than it was wont to be. We fear it 
can hardly be said of us, asa nation, that. we acknowledge God in all 
our ways, or give unto the Lord the gloryduetohishame. = 5 
_ _ Yet it is not enough for the ends of national piety, that Religion 
is merely tolerated, or permitted to enjoy the privileges which she in- 
herits from antiquity ; and left to diffuse, as best she may, her. salu- 
tary influence through the mass of the community. It is necessary that 
she should be recognized and honoured in public acts, by those who 
frame and those who administer the laws. It is surely not less im 

to the well-being of society, that they, who sit in the high-places of the 
earth, and.are intended. to be the lights of the world, should display 
the influence of Christian principle, than that the people, who are 
to be ruled and gaided by them, should have the fear of God before 
their eyes.” —Coronation Sermon, pp. 7—10. citi 


Respecting the blessings which have been enjoyed, and may 
again be expected from bright examples in high places, the Bi- 


‘¢ Of the incalculable value of a good example, in the sovereign of a 
Christian state, this country has had long and happy experience. 
Whatever difference of opinion may prevail, ‘as to the political mea- 
sures of the most eventful period in our history, there is none, as to the 
blessings which were diffused throughout the nation, for half a cen- 
tury, by the personal qualities of a king whose ruling principle was 
the fear of God ; and of a queen, whose consistent virtue, and unosten- 
tatious piety, and diffusive, though secret benevolence, were not duly 
appreciated till they had been taken to their reward. 7 ge 

“Tf it be of advantage to the dearest interests of domestic life, that 
purity and honour should be exemplified, and vice repelled and put to 
shame by those who live in an atmosphere of pleasure and temptation, 
~ and whose failings are regarded with more than_usual indulgence ; if 

the mild and steady lustre of female excellence, and the brig tness of 
conjugal fidelity, should be conspicuous in those ranks which give the 
tone to public opinion ; if the observance of all the outward duties of 
religion is promoted by the godly example of those who are embar- 
rassed with the cares of state, or surrounded by the fascinations of 
luxury and indolence, then have we cause to reflect with gratitude on 
the past, and to look forward with hope to the future. = = 

“ But since the heart of the King is in God's hand, and as the rwers 
water he turneth it which way soever he will, whether to fertilize and_ ble 
the land with streams of righteousness and peace, or to inundate it With 
profaneness and violence, great need there is, at all times, that his sub- 
Jects should assist him with their effectual prayers. While we pray for 
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ourselves, that ‘ neither our sinful i nor our private interests, 
may disappoint his cares for the public good ; nor hinder us from godly 
eee ahi oomeehy" let it be our earnest intercession for him, who has 
now ascended that throne to which his ancestors were called, not only 
for the maintenance of civil freedom, but for the protection and-su 
of pure religion, that he may have grace to remember and abide 
solemn compact which he this day makes: with God and with his 
people. ‘ To reward virtue, to revenge sin, to justify the innocent, to 
relieve the poor, to procure peace, to repress violence, and to execute 
ice throughout his realms,’ such was the summary of kingly duty 
pronounced by the first Protestant primate of our Church, to a mo- 
narch that turned to the Lord with all his heart, and with all his soul, and 
with all his might ; and this emphatic admonition was added; ‘on 
those kings who performed not these things, the old law showeth how 
the Lord revenged his quarrel ; and on those kings who fulfilled these 
things, he poured forth his blessings in abundance.’”—Coron, Serm. p.11. 


The earlier portions of the Sermon preached at King’s College, 
explain, and enforce the indispensable duty of introducing reli- 
gion into every system of education; but it is the concluding and 
practical part of the discourse with which the reader will be more 
particularly struck. 


“ The nature of those motives, which are the main-springs of intel- 
lectual exertion, is such, that unless it be accompanied by a proper 
degree of moral discipline, there is great danger of a deterioration in 
the character, when viewed with reference to its interest in a future 
state. There are some, no doubt, who are able to pursue knowledge for 
its own sake, without any respect to its present advantages, or its 
secular rewards; but in general it is the desire of advancement, a view 
to temporal utility, the hope of enlarging the sphere of enjoyment, or 
the means of power, which prompts men to undertake the pursuit of 
knowledge, and sustains them under its labours. And if this be all, it 
can scarcely be, but that the faculties of the mind will be improved at 
the expense of the soul's health; that as the one is strengthened and 
re , the other will be paralysed and darkened; as the continued 
and exclusive exercise of one set of muscles is sure to contract and 
debilitate some other part of the system. What we contend for is, 
that the moral training of the mind should keep pace with the intel- 
lectual; that the Creator should not superseded by the creature, as an 
object of inquiry and desire: that views of present usefulness or 
honour should not shut out the prospects of eternity. ig ed 

“ There is, in truth, no opposition or inconsistency between religion 
and science, commonly so ol ed, except that which has been conjured 
up by injudicious zeal, or false philosophy, mistaking the ends of a 
divine revelation: if there were, we could not doubt to which of the 
two, in any system of instruction intended for an immortal and account- 
able being, the preeminence should be assi . The knowledge of 
the material world, and of the sciences which that knowledge requires 
or includes is not the great nor the most practically important business 
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of the human mind. To discover what we are intended for here and 
most important object of research ; to think live accordingly, 
the most legitimate end of moral discipli And there is this nota- 
ble difference between the cultivation of the intellect, without reference 
to religion, and the pursuit of divine knowledge, with a view to its 
practical application, that the one may be carried forward till it:ends 
in an overweening opinion of our own independent powers of reason, 
and perhaps of goodness; whereas the other, the further it is pursued, 
if it be pursued in the right tract, the more certainly does it lead us 


to 
a humble and distrustful ju of ourselves, to a reliance upon the 
wisdom and goodness of , and to an implicit submission to his 
will.‘ iring to the throne of power,’ says the great master of 
true phi y, ‘the t and fell: in presuming to 


come within the oracle of knowledge, man transgressed and fell; but 
in pursuits towards the similitude of God's goodness or love 
neither man nor spirit ever have transgressed, or tra ; 

“‘ It is most evident, that the main purpose of our lives is, to ap- 

e ourselves before God, and to prepare ourselves, by methods of 

is own appointment, for the enjoyment of a more perfect state of 
existence: and it is equally evident, that this is to be done, not 
nor principally by the exercise of our mental powers, but by the pu 
fication of our moral sentiments; that our daily towards 
heaven must be marked, not so much by the triumphs of intellect, as 
by the subjugation of our passions, the beating down of our 
the cleansing of our hearts. The power a. are 
recorded in the volume of Nature; his will and his mercy in the 
volume of Revelation. A knowledge of the former is highly valuable, 
although too many study the volume of nature without finding it 
there; but a knowledge of the latter is manifestly indispensable to 


our right conduct here, and to our tranquillity as expectants of an 


true consolation of man is knowledge; that » in proportion 
as he is diligent in pursuing, and successful in attalain it; and that 
it is the chief, if not the only support of morality. We admit, that 
the knowledge of abstract truth, or an acquaintance with the laws of 
nature, or even the exercise of mechanical skill, may be justly consi- 
dered amongst the supports of morality, inasmuch as the 
of them o¢cupies that time and attention which might otherwise be 
spent upon vicious and debasing pursuits; and cont to the for- 


But of what force is the mere 


him before his J God 
his righteousness? Let us grant, the energies and resources of 


mation of habits and so 
taming the passions, in quenching pride, in go a ambition, in 
stifling envy, and all the malignant affections of the human. breast? | 

Still more, of what effect is it in convincing man of sin, in humbii 
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cultivated mind can shed a gleam of contentment .over the gloom 
penury, or solace the weary moments of langour and disease: of what 
avail are they, when the prospect of the eternal world begins to dawn 
upon thé soul, and conscience is heard to. speak, :in louder tones, of 
sins unrepented, and duties unperformed, and grace rejected ; and the 
Lord stands at the door y to demand an account? At sucha 
moment, which are the most precious fruits of instruction; an exact 
acquaintance with the Jaws which regulate the movements and combi- 
nations of the material world, a knowledge of all that history has 
recorded, or science discovered, or art invented; or, a ical under- 
ground acceptance with God, » not on vague 
conclusions of philosophy, but upon the Souhorieative declarations of 
his inspired messengers, ratified and commended to every man's con- 
ree genaecram by the ministry and death of his own incarnate 

“ But if it be important to discipline the faculties, through the me- 
dium of the affections, with a view to the gradual improvement of the 
mofal agent, and his preparation for a more elevated state of being; 
it is not less necessary, in order to prepare him for the faithful and 
profitable discharge of his duties here. For what calling or profession 
4s there, what station in society, what relation of life, in which a 
belief in the truth of the Gospel, and a sense of its obligations, are 
not of the utmost importance, (not only in point of fact, but in the 

neral estimation of mankind,) to the efficient performance of duty? 
‘True indeed it is, and to a lamentable extent, that the most impertant 
relations are often filled by persons, who, if they believe in Christi- 
anity, evince no practical sense of its peculiar motives and constraints. 
Yet few will be found to maintain, that there is any profession or 
office, which concerns the wellbeing of society, and the comfort of 
mankiad, the duties of which will not be more punctually and more 
effectually discharged by a religious man, than by an infidel or a pro- 
fligate, their talents and acquirements being in other respects the same. 
Few will deny, that steady piety and consistent virtue add splendour 
to the most brilliant genius, and usefulness to the most varied learning ; 
that they inspire a confidence, and purchase an esteem, which no intel- 
lectual accomplishments can secure. Who that has a child to be 
instructed, or a cause to be defended, or an affair of importance to be 
negotiated, would not place a more undoubting and implicit reliance 
upen him who is visibly guided by the precepts of the Gospel, than 
upon the unbeliever, scoffer, or the sensualist? Who would not 
rather, when disabled by pain or sickness, or alarmed at the approach 
of death, consign himself to the skill and tenderness of a believer in 
the Gospel, as one who knows the real value of life as a season of 
repentance, and who is inspired with a true Christian sympathy for the 
sufferings of a dying sinner, than to the formal and precarious huma- 
nity of the ingenious tic, who regards the body rather as a subject 
‘for skilfal. ex then as the tabernacle of an immortal soul? 
And who would not desire that they, whose professional duties intro- 
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duce them into the bosom of families, and privilege a more than ordi- 
nary freedom of intercourse, should be under the influence and con- 
straint of Christian principle ? bi 
| “ There are amongst gle hear me, some who will be ready. 
to bear testimony to a truth, which cannot be too earnestly preased 
upon the attention of the youthful student, that the exercise 
of his profession, whatever it may be, can in no case be impeded, but 
will often’ be advanced, by the possession of religious knowledge, and 
the habitual observance of all the duties of piety. And if, with a 
generous elevation of sentiment, his views are carried beyond the 
narrow limits of present advantage, to the rewards which are bestowed 
by the discriminating hand of Time upon the deserving alone, let him 
consider in how great a degree the praise of Christian sincerity and 
integrity has. enhanced and sanctified the reputation of a Boyle, a 
Newton, a Locke, a Boerhaave, and a Hale.”—pp. 18—26. ; 
Will it be believed hereafter, that at a moment when our Chure 
resounds with such words as these, there is a loud and bitter cry 
for her subversion? that prelates who are thus able and'willing to 
do their -duty, who exhibit such general readiness to correct exist- 
ing abuses, and to promote every practicable improvement in 
the Church, should be denounced and threatened with immediate 
punishment, because they did not vote for the Reform Bill! Can 
——4 be more outrageously unjust than behaviour such as this? 
' There was a clear majority of lay lords against the measure 
proposed by his Majesty’s government. But, because that ma- 
jority: was increased by the votes of the bench of Bishops, the 
vipers of the press have had the impudence to. say, that the bill 
would have been carried but for the Bishops; and this infamous 
falsehood has been circulated in every pot-house, placarded ‘on 
every post, and repeated by every ignorant mob orator in ‘the 
kingdom. Qne sapient scribe, the Courier, informs us, that the 
Bishops were placed in the House of Lords to support the Crown, 
and‘ that as they refuse to do so any longer there is an end of 
them. ‘ Church and King” could uo longer be coupled together 
for better, for worse, and it was all over with the temporalities of 


the establishment. The very men who were ready to charge the 


Bishops with ratting and shuffling, and being mere tools of the 
party in power, if any considerable portion of them had voted 


otherwise than was anticipated from the whole course of their 


lives, and from their well known political opinions, the men who 
chuckled over an imaginary opportunity of insulting them as turn- 
coats and ‘time servers, burst out into undisguised fury, and re- 
sorted to the most solemn and atrocious mendacity, in order to 
inflame the passions of the people, and direct their vengeance 
against the heads of the Church. And what have they done to 
deserve such treatment? What possible pretext have they afforded 
NO. XXI.—JAN. 1832. P 
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for such an insolent declaration of war on the part of the Times 
and Courier? Nothing whatsoever. ‘They had kept aloof, as 
much as possible, from all the altercation and strife which had 
existed for the last three quarters of a year. ‘They had remained 
perfectly quiet, perhaps 2m Sea considering the immense in- 
terest at stake, and the duty of disabusing the ignorant and misin- 
formed. Were the right reverend prelates to vote according to their 
consciences, or were they not? And how can their consciences 
be held up to odium as timid or scrupulous or misinformed, when 
so large a portion of lay peers were in the same sentiments ; when 
it is notorious that if goverument influence had been withdrawn, 
and party ties relaxed, the non-contents would have been rein- 
forced by a very considerable portion of those who actually voted 
for the bill? And when the views and intentions of the bench, as 
explained by the Sone of Canterbury, were wise, liberal, 
temperate, and healing? ‘There was no show of hostility to 
reform, Qn the contrary, the Archbishop admitted both its 
necessity and propriety; but he refused to sanction the late bill. 
And on what principles of rational reform should such a refusal be 
condemned? Because the cabinet had. consented to be led by 
the nose by Lord Durham, were the bench of Bishops bound 
to submit to be blind-folded and lowered down into one of that 
popular nobleman’s coal pits? Because honourable gentlemen in 
the Commons, dishking and dreading the measure, had consented 
to bolt the pill, rather than risque the overthrow of a Whig admi- 
nistration, was the bench of Bishops to do likewise? In expres- 
sing their readiness to reform, when it could be accomplished 
with safety, the bench took the best course that was open for 
them. Any other would have involved them in an inextricable 
labyrinth. ‘heir sentuments are notorious. The coaxing to which 
they had been exposed for some months, was rank, and the bul- 
lying iutermixed with it was coarse and ruffianly. And if they 
had voted for the bill against their consciences, and under a 
universal suspicion of being intimidated, or bribed, mto acquies- 
cence, there would have been an end of their hold upon the 
country. As to the newspapers and unionists—the Bi pt 
no hold upon them before: no more than the King, or the 
of Lords, or the House of Commons, has any hold upon 4 
persons. But the great body of the gentry, ond of the middle 
classes love the Church and her ministers. Upen this body, by 
which the country is and ought to be governed, the Bishops have 
a swong hold; aud that bold is confirmed, not weakened, by their | 
recent conduct, | 
These classes ask precisely for that very thing, 
are ready to concede—moderate and constitutional reform. 
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stead of opposing the public will, they fall in with it, and con- 
to it. Instead of lagging behind, they advance and take the 
in really good work ; and if it be true, as a hustings ora- 


political chariot, we proudly claim the same hono- 
tion for his right reverend friends, the Bishops. The 
the orator well knows, is only used when the carriage is 
wn hnill—when dio: dencest _steep, and danger may be 


terrific whirl of the descending wheels, may be said to do good 
service to their country. 
To prove our sincerity as reformers, we will state et once: on 
opinions and the reasons of them. 
What is the object, not of mob reform or of newspaper re- 
form—but of such reform as wise and good men desire and will 
We answer, to put the institutions of the country in 
with the situation and sentiments of the country. A 
gradual but decided change has taken place in the tone, habits, 
the and a corresponding change is de- 
manded in their government. We are living in one of those ages, 
which occur now and then in all countries, an age of transition, 
and the object is to make it a transition not from good to bad, 
but from good to better. Down to the reign of Charles the First, 
this nation was ruled by force. From the Revolution to the pre- 
tathenj ruled by reason. 
The increasing power, riches, and intelligence of the middle or- 
ders resisted the authority of the unhappy Charles, and a struggle 
ensued which was only terminated by abdication of hie-som; 


milar rocks. At the Revolution of 1688, the government under 
which we now live was established, and we are bound to thank 
God for having given and continued to us for a century and a 
half: the: lest. wosking. constitution which 
men. It has been chiefly as we have already said, a 

by méluence. First, the names and riches of the Whig. Aristo- 


y 
throne. Secondly, the able, but unscrupulous Sir R. oe 
established his party by a system of parliamentary corruption aud 
management, which subsisted with short intermissions to the down- 
P2 


this reall 
reported. have said of Sir Robert Peel, that he is « drag 


s undue precipitation which takes place 
appily chosen. By its very terms we are , 
aC DY is long pert O ansition Was 
racterised, should warn us against running upon the same or si- | 
and the triumphs of the Revolution, had strength enough to finish 
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fall of Lord North. Mr. Pitt placed things upon a new footing. 
His splendid talents and towering ambition scorned any meaner 
instrument of power than the confidence of the people; and his 
eloquence, his integrity, his commanding influence over the minds 
of men, enabled him to found his administration upon this solid 
base. Government was more popular in the true sense of that 
word, from the accession of Mr. Pitt to the close of the war with 
France, than it ever had been before. ‘The great body of the aris- 
tocracy, the gentry, the merchants, the manufacturers, the capi- 
talists and traders, were his firm supporters and allies. And the 
brilliancy which was so long shed over the ranks of opposition by 
a Burke, and a Fox and a Sheridan, served but to show more 
plainly the impregnable position which was occupied by him, 
whom they vainly attempted to displace. Still Mr. Pitt's govern- 
ment was government by influence—the personal influence of his 
own great character, and the united influence of those who trusted 
almost implicitly to his guidance. He ruled this empire through 
the party which he had created and which he led; and that party 
was strong enough to maintain his friends and successors in power, 
down to the death of the Earl of Liverpool. The necessity, and 
the popularity of the French war doubtless co-operated in the 
production of such a result, and the triumphant conclusion at 
which it finally arrived, was another most important accession of 
strength to the Tory phalanx. Still the essence of ministerial 
power was to be found in the administration of Mr. Pitt; and the 
secret of his success consisted mainly in his personal character 
and talents. A long peace has effaced the recollection of his deeds. 
The natural progress of events makes him to be more and more 
forgotten. ‘The vast strides which the nation made during his 
lifetime in riches, intelligence, and numbers, are beginning to 
unsettle the old balance of the state, and the reign of influence 
draws to its close. And where shall we seek, or where shall 
we find a successor? We may struggle to keep the old statue 
upon its legs, but with very little chance of success. Even before 
the late dissolution of parliament, there was a large party in the 
House of Commons, whom no minister could command. They 
courted the people upon all pinching questions; voted for re- 
trenchment, and economy and partial reform, whether government 
smiled or frowned, and the support of such men could only be 
obtained for the momeut, by cutting down our establishments to 
the lowest possible scale, aud destroying the seed-beds of that 
parhamentary influence which was already about to perish with- 
out the help of such self-immolating economy. This train of 
events must have brought us, in the course of a very few years, to 
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the point at which we are now arrived The crisis might have 
been delayed for a season, and the violence of its symptoms. might 
have been allayed. Had ‘Tories abstained from dividing them- 
selves, first, into Protestants and Catholic—secondly, into Hus- 
kissons and Peels, and thirdly, into Wellingtons and Ultras— 
they might in all probability have been still in power. Had 
the Revolution in * soe been postponed, the Reform in Eng- 
land might have been postponed likewise. But nothing would 
have been gained save time. ‘The suspension of arms would 
not have been succeeded by a treaty of peace; the parturient 
mountain would not have heaved in vain—dust and ashes would 
have gone up from its summit and obscured the light of day, 
while the Java-flood poured forth out of its entrails, and deluged 
the world with fire. ‘The season for introducing a new power 
into the machine of government had arrived. ‘The middling 
and lower classes of society demanded a greater and more direct 
share in the popular portion of the legislature; and such were 
their increased and increasing numbers, weight, talents, informa- 
tion and determination, that it was idle to dream of refusing 
them. The desired correspondence between the government 
and the people, could only be secured by an increased de- 
ference to the people properly so called; and such a defer- 
ence—wise and manly, but not headlong or sycophantic— 
afforded the best prospect of preserving our present institutions, 
at the very time when we reformed and improved them. In the 
days of Charles I. and Charles II. the smaller gentry and mer- 
chants overturned a throne which would not admit them to a 
share of political power. And subsequently, for almost 150 
years, these very same classes, admitted to a moderate exercise of 
the rights of freemen, have been the undaunted defenders of the 
constitution. ‘The tradesmen and farmers of the present day are 
nearly in the same circumstances as the gentry of the sixteenth 
century—they are deserving of power, but they do not possess it. 
The result is, that they are too often in direct opposition to the 
crown; that such opposition will not cease until their reasonable 
demands are answered; and that when this event shall have taken 
place, they may be expected to prove as firm supporters of pro- 
perty and law, as the class immediately above them have proved 
themselves upon actual experiment to be. And in order to 
accomplish this purpose, the chief difficulty to be surmounted, 
and a very great difficulty it appears to us to be, is to draw 
the line between the lower and the lowest classes of society. 
The great problem in a representative government is to give 
property and numbers their just proportion of power. If the 
former be omnipotent, the republic is an odious aristocracy, If 
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the latter preponderate, it is a turbulent and brutal democracy. 

In no instance can a democracy consist, either safely or long, with 
so very unequal a division of property as exists in this country. 
If the inhabitants of a district amount to 1000 persons, and if we 
admit that the will of the majority, in matters properly the sub- 
jects of legislation, ought to bind the whole—on the decisions of 
any 501 persons must depend the lives and fortanes of the whole 
community. But is this just or practicable? Can any society be 
maintained upon such principles, and ought it to be so maintained 
if it were possible. We answer, no!—it is not possible that such 
a state of things should continue, because those who possessed 
little or nothing would always out-number those who possessed 
much; and we have no right to expect that the former would be 
wise cnough to understand their real interest, and see that it con- 
sisted in protecting, not in plundering the latter. Nor would it be 
feasible to retain things in such a state. A great part of the duty of 
a legislature consists m levying and controuling taxes; and if the 
majority, consisting of poor men, could tax at their pleasure a 
minority, consisting of rich men, not only would all the real ad- 
vantages of wealth, and therefore all the strongest motives to in- 
dustry, frugality, enterprize and honesty, be abolished—but there 
would be a continual struggle between the wants of the many and 
the possessions of the few—plunder, more or less open, would be 


reduced to system—and those who had litde or nothing to risk or | 


lose, and probably were brought to such a condition by miscon- 
duct, would give the law to men who had great interests at stake, 
and had acquired such imterests by qualities exactly opposite to 
those of their oppressors, — It re sults, therefore, both from the com- 
bined dictates of necessity and justice, that one of the following 
plans must be pursued :—either some of the poorer class must have 
no votes at all—or some of the wealthier must have more votes 
than one: or both of these cautions must be introduced—the very 
lowest having no voice, the next lowest having one voice, and a 
proportionate increase of votes being given to each increasing 
scale of property. We are satisfied that if everything were to be 
begun de novo, this is the true method of setting about it; and if 
we are not to raze existing establishments to the ground, but 
merely accommodate them to the wants and wishes of the age, 
these are the principles upon which the alterations must be 
effected. 

We have great confidence in the good sense, moderation, and 
integrity of the middling classes of our countrymen; but we can- 
not sav as much for the lowest, or even forthe dower classes. We 
speak not im anger but in sorrow, when we speak what we know 
of the labourmg poor. The chief fault does not rest upon their 
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shoulders, for others are more to blame than they are for the state 
to which they are reduced. But the effect of neglected educa- 
tion, of partial and incomplete instruction, of demoralizing laws 
and customs, is neither less real or less deplorable, because the more 
immediate sufferers are not the principal authors of the evil. ‘The 
great question is, not how the people got into their present con- 
dition, but how they can be got out of it, and what must be the 
consequence of entrusting them with political power before they 
are out of it. ‘The habits of the poor are not habits of indolence 
or of dishonesty, or of very gross debauchery. On the contrary, 
many of them are sober, most of them are honest, and nearly all 
are industrious. The great sin which besets them is utter and 
extreme improvidence. ‘They live from hand to mouth. ‘They 
spend all theyearn. ‘The moment they are out of work, they are to 
be found at the pawnbroker’s. Sickness and old age take an im- 
mense majority of them to the workhouse. Nor is this true of the 
worthless only. Many deserving and excellent persons are to be 
found in this miserable condition, and the country will never be se- 
cure or happy while it exists. It would be unjust, and even 
untrue, to deny that attempts have been made to cure, or at least to 
alleviate this sore disease ; and some of them have been attended by 
partial success. ‘The sound parts have, in several instances, been 

reserved from infection, and the disease may have been modified 
in all; but our Friendly Societies, and our Saving Banks, useful 
and excellent as they are, have not reached the root of the evil. 
The thing to be desired is, that every labouring man should re- 
ceive sufficient wages in the course of his life to maintain him from 
the beginning to the end of it; and that he should spend thein in 
such proportion only as will enable them to answer this purpose. 
Now the fact is, that neither of these things can be predicated of 
our English labourers. Many of them, the agricultural labourers, 
and the weavers, and the great mass of those who are not arti- 
zans, do not receive wages sufficient for the permanent mainte- 
nance of themselves and their families in youth,in sickness, and in 
old age; while the artizans, who are paid at a rate which might 
enable every one of them to live and die in comfort, are such 
constant worshippers at the shrine of Saint Monday, and even of 
Saint Tuesday and Saint Wednesday, live so much more extra- 
vagantly than they ought to do, lay by so little for the evil day, 
and are so totally unable to bear up against slackness of trade, 
sickness, and other common and inevitable disasters, that the 
larger portion of them continue through life dependent upon 
charity for their daily bread, and altogether unable to retire, in 


the evening of life, upon stores which its morning has been spent 
im accumulating. 
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It is evident that neither of these classes can be safely trusted 
with any other than the most minute portion of political power. 
They are just sufficiently educated to make them capable of im- 
tense and rapid excitement; but they do not know enough to 
make them sound theorists or practical statesmen, They have 
sufficient sense of the inconvenience of their situation, to make 
them enemies of those who are more hberally endowed with the 
good things of this world; but they want that feeling of real in- 
dependence which might give strength to sturdy perseverance and 
self-denial. Such persons as these exist, at the present moment, 
in very large numbers, and if the country is to be governed by 
numbers, such men will govern it. We should rejoice to see, or 
rather to foresee, the day when the slow but cautious progress of 
improvement shall have reached this class of our population, and 
enabled them to exercise the privileges of freemen with advan- 
tage to themselves and others. We will gladly contribute to the 
utmost extent of our power m promoting so blessed an event, 
especially by promoting what must infallibly precede it, the uni- 
versal education of the people, their instruction im pure religion, 
and their mitiation into habits of morality, self-dependence, and 
caution. But tll that hour arrives, and it must be distant little 
less than a century, we shall as decidedly protest against every plan 
which proposes to invest the mass with power which they will as- 
suredly abuse. We will not venture to put edge tools into hands 
which can only use them in cutting their own fingers, or break- 
ing their neighbours’ heads. A reform at the present day, which 
bestows the elective franchise upon the labouring classes of our 
fellow countrymen, is neither more nor less than a revolution, and 
must lead to all the worst excesses of an ignorant and infuriate 
democracy, proscription, pillage, and universal riot and disorder. 

The facts of the case, then, are these :—During the long war 
which ended at Waterloo, England had no leisure for internal 
improvement. Every nerve was strained to carry on the contest 
im which we were engaged. Every faculty was exerted to repel 
the foe. Political excitement had ample food in the successes 
and disasters of that tremendous conflict, and the Reformers con- 
stituted a pitiful minority. Peace came at last, and in its train 
came faction and discontent. War prices could no longer be ob- 
tamed; the fleet no longer enjoyed the carrying trade of the 
world. Our manufactures were met in every Colniagh market by 
domestic competition. The currency was suddenly contracted, 
and the result about five years ago was, landlords dissatisfied, 
farmers impoverished, looms and hands both standing idle, and a 
short season of feverish prosperity succeeded by panic, stagna- 
tion, bad harvests, and rick-burning. On this mass of combustible 
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materials the torch lighted up in Paris and Brussels fell, and au 
explosion was the necessary consequence, It happened at a mo- 
ment when parties in Parliament were pretty equally divided. 
The ‘Tory army had been broken up by Catholic ee 
tion, and the Great General did not succeed in rallying his troops, 
The Whigs, reinforced by deserters from his camp, were called 
upon to take the command ; and there was a promise and an ex- 
pectation of new things. Wedo not canvass these proceedings as 
partizans, butcriticise them as impartial observers, ‘The Tories had 
been guilty, since the peace, of great faults. ‘They had neglected, 
perhaps we might even say refused, to reform; and the country 
waited with intense interest for the plan of reform to be intro- 
duced by their successors. ‘Those successors erred in doing too 
much, ‘The ‘Tories had attempted nothing ; the Whigs suddenly 
attempted everything. ‘The war had left the country in an un- 
precedented condition. All was artificial. An immense revenue, 
raised chiefly by indirect taxation, and paid back again to the few 
as fast as it was collected from the many. Large masses of pro- 
perty in the hands of the landed aristocracy, and at the same time 
an unimproved, improvident, underpaid, overflowing agricultural 
population. Vast fortunes, accumulated by trade, and invested 
in manufactories, and the manufacturers unemployed and starv- 
ing. A national debt of eight hundred millions, and the interest of 
it fully and faithfully defrayed by imposts upon every article of 
consumption. ‘These were the peculiarities and contrasts ex- 
isting in respect to property. In respect to government, the 
eccentricity was, if possible, greater. All classes of the com- 
munity were represented in Poerliament, but by a virtual not a 
direct representation. The ruling power was placed where it 
ought to be, and must be, except in moments of revolution, in 
the hands of the aristocracy; but it was not equally shared among 
them. Many persons of large possessions enjoyed little or no 
political power, while a few had tar more than they were entitled 
to upon any general or rational principle. The middle classes, 
that is to say, the gentry of small fortunes, the merchants, the 
tradesmen, the occupiers of large farms and good substantial 
leasehold houses, had no direct influence in the cies of Com- 
mons. The fundholders and colonial proprietors were in a 
similar predicament; while the labourer, who had been gradually 
advancing in the intellectual scale, who had been taught to read 
in our schools, and was supplied with all sorts of learning by our 
newspapers, was counted as nothing in all elections for members 
of Parliament, with the exception, perhaps, of Westminster, 
Preston, and a score of corrupt boroughs, in which he had the 
privilege of selling a vote at each succeeding election. 
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The nation has long thriven under this nicely poised consti- 
tution, full of compensation-wheels, and checks, and balances, 
the precise working and value of which cannot be calculated by 
any human ingenuity; and the effect consequently of whose re- 
moval, or the possibility of substituting others in their place, can 
never be ascertained beforehand. We do not say that these are 
conclusive arguments against reform. On the contrary, we be- 
lieve that they may be taken off; but we do say that they furnish 
matter of grave consideration even to the thorough-going reformer, 
and we can easily understand that they appeared insurmountable 
to men whose prejudices were enlisted in their favour. No ra- 
tional or honest conservator of the British constitution can look 
at the artificial state of property, and the anomalous nature of the 
legislature in this empire, without seeing that all change must be 
attended with serious risque. 

It is mere idleness or mere insolence to deny that these were 
the sentiments of the great body of the nation from the breaking 
out of the last French war, to the agricultural and manufacturing 
distress of the last five or six years: that is to say, the people of 
Great Britain during that period were of the same mind as the 
recent majority in the House of Lords, and the only crime which 
can be proved against the members of that majority is, that they 
have not veered about with the veering index of popular opinion. 
If it be high treason against the majority of the people, for grave 
and experienced men to pause before they renounce opinions 
which have been conscientiously entertained from early youth—if it 
be high treason not to surrender all our political principles at 
their bidding, and set out on the instant in a direction exactly op- 
—_ to that in which we have hitherto moved, then are the 

ishops guilty of that heinous offence, and may be reviled and 
punished accordingly. But if men who have reached, and in 
most instances passed the middle term of life, are expected or 
permitted to be fearful of change, to be tenacious of their opi- 
nions and policy, and careful to preserve what seems worthy of 
preservation, what imaginable offence has been committed by 
those prelates who concurred in rejecting the late Reform Bill? 
The Bishops are ‘Tories, and ‘Toryism being out of fashion, it is 
dangerous in certain positions to avow our attachment to it. 
But there is nothing base, or mean, or interested in such an 
avowal; there is nothing of which any man need be ashamed ; 
there is nothing that any respectable and sane individual can 
coolly and seriously condemn. 

But it is time to return to the consideration of ecclesiastical 
affairs. What are the reforms which may be safely and advan- 
tageously introduced’ ‘The question is a large and difficult one. 
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With regard to doctrine, we have but few complaints; and 
these complaints are unworthy of serious attention. The Unita- 
rians are almost the only portion of professing Christians, who 
clamour at the present moment for alteration in our creeds ; 
and circumstances are not such as to give them any right to a 
voice upon the momentous question of Christian truth. We pass 
over, therefore, entirely, on the present occasion, all suggestions 
for upsetting or unsettling the long-settled doctrines of Chris- 
tianity received by the established Church of this country, and also 
by a vast majority of the Dissenters from her communion. If 
any change is to be made in the Liturgy, it must be made in 
tranquil not in revolutionary times. ‘The passions and interests 
of men must not be allowed to mix themselves up with the dis- 
cussion of sacred things. It will be enough for the present to 
examine and regulate the externals of religion, leaving its essence 
fenced about with general respect, and postponing to some future 
day, the consideration of cleansing even the steps of the altar. 
When the minds of men are calm, it may possibly be well to in- 
troduce several changes into the manner in which the public ser- 
vices of our Church are celebrated. ‘The Liturgy having been 
originally framed for three distinct occasions of worship, and be- 
ing now used as one form of prayer, some repetition and unne- 
cessary length are the consequences. And these consequences 
might be obviated without any erasure, or alteration, by merely 
varying the manner in which those inimitable services are now 
read. For instance, if the Morning Prayers alone were used 
upon two Sundays in the month, and the Litany and the Com- 
munion service upon the other two, here would be variety without 
tediousness, and improvement without innovation. ‘The Church 
might perhaps be more generally frequented, and the attendants 
might be more serious and devout, if the length of time occupied 
in devotion were shortened. Again, some slight alterations in the 
occasional services might be made with advantage. ‘The unqua- 
lified thanksgiving for the death of a deceased person, and the un- 
qualified hope and belief respecting his condition, are passages in 
the Burial Service which may be explained away much more 
easily than they can be defended. ‘The Marriage Service also 
would be improved by curtailment, and the form of questions and 
answers put to sponsors in the Baptism Service might be accom- 
modated more precisely to the meaning which is now universally 
attributed to them. ‘These slight variations might relieve the 
Liturgy from some obloquy, and could not impair its value or 
beauty. In all its more important parts the feelings of a —— 
derating majority, both clerical and lay, are decidedly opposed to 
alteration, and even if such alteration were called for, and were 
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expedient, the present is of all times the most improper for taking 
it into consideration. 

In breaking ground upon the question of Church discipline, 
we should do grievous injustice to our feelings, and we believe 
also to the feelings of nine tenths of the clergy, if we suffered it 
to be supposed for a moment that we are satisfied with things as 
they are; that we are insensible to the abuses which exist, or 
indifferent to the prospect of removing them. On the contrary, we 
affirm that no men, who value and love the Church, can be blind 
to its numerous defects, without forfeiting all pretensions to the 
character of intelligent and impartial people. Tn fact, the more 
it is beloved, the more highly and justly it is appreciated, the 
more thoroughly are men aware of its numerous imperfections. 

It is useless, and perhaps needless, to argue with those who re- 


ject all Church government and Church authority; those who 


say with the Quakers, and some other inconsiderable subdivi- 
sions of mankind, that all the children of Israel are holy, and 
that under the Christian dispensation, we want neither Moses 
the prophet, nor Aaron the priest. Such men may safely be left 
to the quiet enjoyment of their practical paradoxes, to the pro- 
fession of principles which no one but themselves will dream 
of reducing to practice, and which they themselves, in spite of 
all their professions, necessarily neglect and belie every day of 
their lives. 

Putting these visionary men aside, the rest of the Christian 
community agree in opinion as to the propriety and utility of 
teachers and ministers of religion—however they may differ as to 
who and what such persons should be. It would be tedious to 
review the controversy so long carried on respecting Church 
government ; but its chief points, and its great results may be 
mee enumerated, and are indispensable to a right understand- 

ing of our present subject. ‘The Church, then, was originally 
constituted and ruled under the immediate superintendence of 
inspired men; and although even then not free from schism, 
and strife, which seem to be indispensable conditions of human 
society, the sincere inquirer had the means of placing himself 
under the guidance of those who could not be deceived. As soon 
as miraculous powers were withdrawn, this state of things came 
to an end, and the divisions which even St. Paul could not pre 
vent, and which he had no little difficulty to suppress, broke bat 
in very early times into the most indecent and interminable con- 
tention. ‘The seasons of persecution then frequently recurring, 
kept things together for a season, but each return of security was 
attended by returning disputes and quarrels respecting the disci- 


pline as well as the doctrines of the Christian Church, 
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Nor let this be regarded as a stigma upon the primitive disci- 
ples—Upon what hypothesis, save that of the wildest fanaticism, 
the doctrine namely of sudden and complete conversion, could 
it possibly have been otherwise? The primitive Christians were 
sincere in their rejection of Judaism and Heathenism, and in 
their belief that the Gospel was from God. But in all other 
respects they went into Church the self-same men that came out 
of the Synagogue or the Temple, with the same lusts and appe- 
tites and passions, with the same principles, habits, and preju- 
dices. Unless they were all miraculously converted in heart as 
well as in belief (which is the mere dream of the enthusiast,) this 
must have been the case. And we know from experience that it 
actually was the case. Heathen philosophy entered into the 
Church, and inundated it for centuries with controversies above 
the reach of human intellect; or beneath the notice even of the 
brute creation. Heathen warfare was brought into the Lord’s 
House, and it was found impracticable to arrange articles of faith, 
or place a metropolitan on his throne, without a recourse to tem- 
poral power, and almost putting the question to the arbitrement 
of the sword. By a repetition of such proceedings the entire 
face of the Church was quickly changed—until from a consti- 
tution infinitely more free than any which now prevails, she fell 
into a state of subjection and servitude from which the largest 
portion of her children have not yet recovered. It is certain that 
originally the people had a share in the selection of their clergy, 
and that bishops were elected by the clergy and people conjointly. 
And when we advert to all that has subsequently occurred 
respecting these matters, the reflection is mortifying and bitter. 
So incapable did men prove of using these noble privileges, so unfit 
was the Christian world for this scheme of self-government, that 
every solid and substantial portion of it was speedily levelled with 
the ground, and scarce a vestige of the original structure remains. 
First the people became factious, and intriguing—then the priest- 
hood grew arbitrary and ambitious—then the sovereign power was 
propitiated by flattery and support, or defied and alienated by 
hostility. ‘The Church mixed herself up with the miserable squab- 
bles of a falling empire, aud the result was the establishment of 
the Papal power, with its long train of usurpation, false doctrine, 
scepticism, bribery, persecution, and almost every other Anti- 
Christian practice and principle. We speak not of Popery, as 
it appears in this country, or as it has appeared in any part of 
Europe since the Reformation, although France before her 
Revolution, and Spain at the present moment, and Italy at all 
times, have afforded melancholy spectacles of the corruptiou 
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which may exist in a Christian community, even since the dark 
ages have passed, and the light of the Protestant faith has been 
revealed. Before this blessed event, the eclipse was not partial 
but total. ‘The mghts of lay-members of the Christian Church 
bad been invaded by their sovereigns, the mghts of the ecclesias- 
tical members had been trampled under foot by the Popes—and 
although the name and the form of the primitive and apostolic 
hierarchy remained, its substance was no where found. The 
Church had still her bishops, priests, and deacons, but the bishop 
did not rule, the priest did not teach, the deacon did not serve. 

The ultimate jurisdiction in all cases ecclesiastical was at 
Rome; and it was exercised, as Roman Catholic historians admit, 
with a shameless disregard to every thing except the bribes, by 
which its decisions were obtaimed. ‘Things were not much better 
at the circumference than at the centre of the circle. Ecclesias- 
tical courts, and officers in the various countries of Europe, imi- 
tated the example of the Holy See; and patronage was exercised 
by ignorant and profligate kings and courtiers, with the least pos- 
sible attention to the claims of merit. ‘The highest offices of the 
Church might be filled by able men; because their path to prefer- 
ment lay through the field of civil affairs, and they were generally 
the tried servants of a prince, or a party, before they were raised 
to eminent station on the bench. But their fitness for the office 
of Christian bishops had little to do with their advancement; no 
stress was laid upon purity of life, or piety of heart—dissoluteness 
was no obstacle—righteousness was no recommendation. 

Such was the state of discipline in Christendom, when Luther 
quarrelled with the Pope. And who can wonder, that from this 
mass of corruption, no party was able to extract unmixed good. 
‘The Episcopahan, and the Presbyterian, are to be pitied, as well as 
blamed, for the perverseness which they manifested on this great 
occasion. Pressed down on one side by arbitrary power, and 
lifted up on the other by popular violence, they placed them- 
selves at the two extremes of a line m the middle of which they 
they should have met. ‘They waged fierce and interminable war 
pe each other, when peace, and forbearance, and mutual 
concession, were imperiously required of them both. One half 
the energy and wisdom, which were exerted by the Episcopalians 
to defend a Church not entirely freed from its corruptions, and 
by the Presbyterians to vindicate and enlarge a Church spawned 
in the mud of the Reformation, might have sufficed to reconcile 
the parties among themselves, and have preserved throughout 
Christendom the model of the primitive Church, released from 
its subjection to the Pope, and protected, not tyrannised over, by 
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the temporal Sovereign; accommodating itself to the circumstances 
of each particular state in which it was established, yielding due 
respect to the temporal power, preserving the dignity of the spi- 
ritual office, and attaching the people to its sway by teaching and 
preaching the things which belong unto peace. 

How different was the actual result! ‘To the Presbyterians, 
and their natural children the Independents, we have nothing to 
say at the present moment. But as respects the Apostolical 
Church, preserved and reformed, and established by law in the 
empire—who can think without regret of the glorious opportunity 
for renovation, which was enjoyed and lost. We do not blame 
the agents in this dismal affair ; their errors, intellectual and moral, 
were no greater than the errors of other men im other times. 
The difficulties against which they had to struggle were great; 
and under all disadvantages they were firm as a rock in the great 
articles of faith; they drew forth truth, long hid under a bushel, 
and placed it in a candlestick before the world; they steered clear 
of the superstition of Rome, and the fanaticisin of Geneva; and 
if they failed to cleanse and ornament and repair the temple, yet 
did they preserve it from a threatened dowafall, yet did they rear 
the one true altar of the Living God im every parish of their 
native land, and lighted up a pure and heavenly flame which has 
burned with undiminished splendour from that day to this. 

Sull the discipline of the Church was not reformed. Cranmer 
had planned a reform, and in most respects, a wise and an eflec- 
tual one. But the tyrannical Mary was succeeded by the poli- 
tical Elizabeth, and no Cranmer arose from the ashes, with which 
a short period of persecution had covered the soil of England. 
The power which had been taken from the episcopal and ecclesi- 
astical body by the Pope, was taken from the Pope by the King, 
and no restitution was made. ‘The Church could neither meet in 
convocation to any effectual purpose without the good pleasure, 
and even the initiatory suggestion of the crown; nor did it exer- 
cise any salutary controul over the nomination to bishopricks, and 
to the other high stations among its own body. Its jurisdiction 
over its members was nullified by the interference, not to say the 
encroachments of the temporal courts, and the cumbersome ma- 
chinery of the ecclesiastical law. ‘The dioceses, though in some 
instances subdivided, were in other instances, as we now witness, 
suffered to continue of a most unequal and unwieldy size; the 
offices of deans, canons and prebendaries were seldom made to 
contribute, as effectually as they might have done, to the promo- 
tion of true religion; archidiaconal superintendence and jurisdic 
tion were impeded by absurd np restrictions, and other 
obvious causes of inefficiency; the parochial divisions of our 
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ancestors were in hardly any instance revised; parochial discipline 
was clean swept away; and the Church was left to govern itself 
how it might, or rather to exist and flourish as it might, without 
any real government at all. And this is, to a certain extent, our 
situation at the present moment. ‘There is little more actual re- 
straint upon the clergy of the present day than upon the laity. 
‘The power of opinion, the fear of disgrace, the love of reputation, 
are strong but indirect checks and laws. Once, however, let 
these be defied by a profligate or a fool, and we know the diffi- 
culty of punishing his vice or folly. 

Yet great as is the evil arising from want of discipline, it might 
be speedily cured, or safely neglected, if there existed the means of 
preventing improper appointments to high ecclesiastical offices. 
Such as are the bishops whom the crown is pleased to place over 
it, such, in point of efficiency, order and strength, must be the 
Established Church; and what probability is there in the nature 
of things, or from the results of experience, that the crown will 
generally and wisely consult the real interests of religion. Look- 
ing to the almost universal practice of mankind, we see that 
patronage of every description is used more as an instrument of 
power, or of gratification, than under any overruling sense of duty. 
And looking to the manner in which Church patronage has been 
exercised from the Revolution to the present day, what hope can 
we entertain of seeing it made effectual for the promotion of re- 
hgion? During the reigns of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, while 
the struggle with Rome continued, many distinguished persons 
were raised to the episcopal rank ; but history says little as to the 
manner in which the minor patronage was bestowed; and from 
the condition and behaviour of the clergy during the Rebel- 
lion, there is ground for supposing that it was much abused. 
Under Charles I. more than usual pains were taken to select 
proper persons for high stations. Land with all his faults, 
was a splendid patron of learning, and at his recommenda- 
tion steps were taken for securing the advancement of distin- 
guished men. ‘The Restoration, and the circumstances attend- 
ing it, were far from propitious to the interests of religion. 
Smarting under the sense of recent injuries, the clergy had little 
love for comprehension or toleration; and suddenly enriched by 
the fines which had fallen due during the Protectorate, they lost 
much of the appropriate character of churchmen. Still the ex- 
ternal pressure both of Romanists and Puritans continued to putt 
a check upon the abuses of church patronage, and at the Revo- 
lution, the Bishops proved themselves worthy of the rank which 
they held, and of the sacred cause which was entrusted to their 
care. At the Revolution, the new government required support 
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from public opinion. Bishoprics were filled up in the reigns of 
William and Mary, and even of Anne, with exemplary care, and we 
learn from Burnett what pains were taken in the business. But 
with the House of Hanover, and Sir R. Walpole, came parlia- 
mentary management and corruption ; and that abominable exer- 
cise of a most important function of the crown, which has pre- 
vailed, with little intermission, until the present day. Without 
having recourse to exaggeration, we may safely say that not one 
bishop in five was appointed from proper motives, during the 
long period which elapsed between the administrations of Walpole 
and of Liverpool. Bers and there a distinguished scholar and 
divine was selected for the Episcopal office, and instances in which 
persons of bad character were invested with it, have been at all 
times rare; but the proportion of inefficient prelates was formerly 
large, and the wretched system of translations kept the great body 
of the Bishops more or less under the influence of the Minister of 
the day. Even the long reign, the sincere piety, and the signal 
patriotism of George LILI. proved of little avail in correcting an 
evil which had reached its height before he mounted the throne, 
and was not effectually checked until he had ceased to govern. 
Under the administration of the late Earl of Liverpool, the 
country and the Church were astonished not less than delighted, 
to tind government employed, for the first time, in a conscientious 
disposal of its patronage. And although the preferment in the 
gift of the Lord Chancellor was still suffered to go on in the old 
channels of private friendship, or parliamentary influence, the 
benefits accruing to the Church from the year 1812 to the year 
1827, were immense. During that period, Bishops were selected 
for professional character and services, and a much improved 
distribution of Deaneries, Stalls, and ‘Treasury livings, marked 
the conscientious determination of the Minister to discounte- 
nance jobbing and corruption. ‘The immediate consequences of 
these measures, and the increasing effects which they continue to 
bring forth, are matters of pleasing notoriety. So much so, that 
perseverance for twenty years in the path chalked out by Lord 
Liverpool, would place the Church above the reach of her ene- 
mies, and above the expectation of her friends. But what is our 
security for such continuance? Since the demise of that re- 
spected man, things have gone on pretty much as they used 
to do before his accession to power. We do not mean to cen- 
sure subsequent and therefore recent appointments. We gratefully 
acknowledge that the present Lord Chancellor appears to exer- 
cise his ecclesiastical patronage with more regard to merit than 
has been exhibited by his predecessors for many an age—but 
speaking generally of the three administrations which have already 
NO. XXI.—JAN. 1832. Q 
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succeeded Lord Liverpool's, we confess with regret our inability 
to perceive any disposition to treat the Church as it was treated 
by him. 

We presume, therefore, that, unless the public voice be heard, 
great ecclesiastical appointments will fall once more into the 
channel from which, for a short season, they were providentially 
diverted ; aud we implore the reader to reflect, for a moment, 
upon the consequences of such system. In the first place, most 
men raised to the bench by the abuse of patronage, are found to 
show respect to their patrons by faithfully imitating their example. 
When a bishop owes his consecration to a job, he will, in nine 
cases out of ten, be a jobber himself. Ministers make a bisho 
from private and unworthy motives, and then wonder that he 
should be guilty of nepotism. And, observe how far the evil 
extends. A government, which desires to bestow preferment upon 
merit, must, or should, consult the bishops, as to where it may be 
found in the highest degree of perfection, And how can bishops 
give the information, if they are inefficient men? A large pro- 
portion of benetices throughout the kingdom are in the patronage 
of the crown; and if, as the inferior stations of the army and navy 
are filled up on the recommendation, suggestion, and information, 
of generals and admirals, so the crown livings were filled up with 
clergymen recommended for good and sufficient reasons by their 
bishops, the happy consequences would soon be perceptible. But 
how can this be done, while a large proportion of our prelates owe 
their advancement to interest alone’ Would the recommendations 
of generals and admirals thus promoted, be much sought for or 
much attended to at the Horse Guards, or at the Admiralty? 
Again, the private patronage which exists to so large an extent in 
the Church of England, is not an unmixed good. It leads, inevitably, 
to the preferment of many men from private motives only. Is it 
not absolutely necessary, therefore, that public patronage should 
be so exercised, as, in the first place, to seta laudable example to 
individuals possessing advowsons; and, in the second, to keep 
up the character and attainments of the clergy to the highest 
practicable level. If all clergymen holding public preferment 
were meritorious persons, not only would they stimulate the rest 
of their brethren to become so likewise, but lay patrons would 
feel that their sons and brothers must be disgraced, if they did 
not acquit themselves respectably in the performance of their 
sacred duties. Whereas, while the minister of the crown creates 
inefficient prelates, and such prelates prefer their inefficient sons, 
nephews, and cousins, to the fourth and fifth generation, what can 
be expected of a private gentleman possessing an advowson?! 
Why should he be required to have a greater regard for the Church, 
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than the head of the Church? Why should he be more careful 
in the disposal of his livings, than the chief minister of the crown, 
or the keeper of the royal conscience? How can he presume to 
be a more scrupulous doorkeeper of the fold than the chief shep- 
herds themselves? 

In the matter of patronage, therefore, that poison which is 
thrown into the spring at its source, may be detected in every 
drop which is drawn from the stream as it flows, in every ripple 
which creeps along the bank; and in every river which rolls in 
darkness to the sea. Schools, Colleges, and Universities are the 
mills in which our clergy are manufactured, and as the manage- 
ment of these establishments is good or bad, so the article which 
issues from them must be. Now seminaries for education, how- 
ever excellent, have a great disposition to somnolency. ‘The 
duty which they perform is irksome, and few men can attend to 
it with skill and perseverance, unless they are strongly stimulated 
from without. In this country the stimulus may, and should be 
furnished by a proper distribution of public patronage. As soon 
as that patronage is improperly exercised, there 1s an end to 
much useful emulation; the promoters of improvement are dis- 
couraged ; things are allowed to run on at the old rate, and when 
the Ember Weeks come round, bishops find it almost in vain to 
complain of ill-qualified candidates for holy orders. Nothing 
tends so certainly to the general improvement of the clergy, as 
extensive improvements in the system of education, From the 
highest to the lowest, from the beginning to the end, a very great 
change is called for, and must speedily be made. And what can 
contribute to forward it, so much as a conviction that the services 
of such as laboured at the oar would be fairly compensated. 

Such are a few of the evils arising from a bad appointment of 
bishops; it leads to other and more numerous abuses, it gives a 
sanction to every species of ecclesiastical irregularity, it checks 
and stunts the education of youth, it fills the Church and the 
country with inefficient ministers of the Church of God. Be- 
sides these and many other positive evils flowing from this sink 
of corruption, let us advert for a moment to the negative evils which 
are connected with it. Upon the system which prevailed for a 
century, and which may perhaps prevail again; a small portion 
only of the bishops were working men, and, consequently, they 
were overworked, ‘Three or four prelates, anxious for reform 
and improvement, desiring to limit or destroy pluralities, to pro- 
mote residence, to build churches, parsonage-houses, and schools, 
and to raise the test of literary and theological sufficiency, as ap- 
plied to candidates for orders, would have great, if not insuperable 
difficulties to surmount in the accomplishment of these measures. 
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The ponderous inertness, if not the vigorous resistance of their 
episcopal brethren would subject them to all manner of inconve- 
niences. If they pressed vigorously on, in spite of opposition, 
they would be censured as rash and daring innovators; if they 
were willing to defer to the objections advanced against them, 
they would forfeit the good opinion, and lose the support of the 
zealous and fearless. 

What, then, is the remedy for such complicated evils? For our 
parts we have none to suggest, save frequent and energetic ap- 
peals to the conscience of the powers that be. However desire- 
able an alteration in the mode of appointing to the higher offices 
in the Church might be, we have never yet been told that such a 
measure is_ practicable. Recurrence to the primitive system of 
elections is altogether out of the question. It was set aside long 
ago in consequence of the confusion with which it was attended ; 
and that confusion would be increased tenfold by the circumstances 
of our age and country. A less objectionable plan would be to 
vest the Church patronage of the Crown not in any single officer, 
but in a Commission consisting of the Chief Ministers of State, 
together with the highest Officers of the Church and the Law. 
But even this would offer no effectual security against jobbing, 
although it might render such conduct less common and less ex- 
cusable. If the Whigs are to be believed, great improvement 
may be anticipated from the disfranchisement of nomination bo- 
roughs. But granting that somewhat may be accomplished by 
these means, we are too well acquainted with the capabilities of 
corruption to believe that her powers will altogether fail even in 
the presence of a reformed Parliament. N othing short of rigid 
public inspection and remonstrance will ever be ‘able to triumph 
over the claims of blood, friendship, and party. ‘The clergy have 
long submitted in silence to treatment which, for the future, 
must be openly denounced. Painful as the task may be, they 
ought not to hesitate about performing it. If with all the warn- 
ings which the public dispensers of patronage have received, 
they will not abstain from flagrant corruption in matters eccle- 
siastical, they should experience no mercy from the Church. 
Were the business taken up in a proper spirit, we feel confident 
that the influence of publicity would be great and salutary. Job 
after job has been left unexposed, and uncondemned, out of ten- 
derness for the individuals implicated. And who have been the 
gainers ?—not the Church, for its greatest danger arises from the ex- 
istence of such jobs; and its only safety is to be found in their correc- 
tion. Notthe delinquents themselves, for they have been hardened 
in wickedness by temporary impunity, until their consciences have 
been seared as with a red-hot iron. ‘The only gainers have been the 
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enemies of religion. The only consequence has been, that scan- 
dalous abuses of preferment, not remonstrated against or repro- 
bated by the clergy to whom they are known, are at length de- 
tected and published by the laity, and the Church and her Bishops 
and her Clergy are stigmatised, and lowered in public opinion, 
because they have not put away from among them the cursed 
thing. At present, corruption and abuse are noticed only by the 
enemies of the Church, They are the only persons who ought 
to conceal them. If the warmest and wisest friends of the Esta- 
blished Religion were to publish an account in the newspapers 
of every government job which they can detect, they would render 
a service almost incalculable, At present the things are known 
—but they are known in the wrong quarter—they are circulated 
for the wrong purpose—they tend most directly to the wrong end. 
The destruction, not the purification of the Church, is the object 
and intention, and natural effect, of such notice as is taken of its 
faults in Edinburgh Reviews, and Westminster Reviews, in Ex- 
aminers, and Chronicles, and ‘Times. But were the real facts of 
each bad case to be stated or admitted in Journals of a very ditfe- 
rent character, the consequences would be most beneficial. ‘The 
public would be disabused of one grievous error. ‘They would see 
that such things are not done with the concurrence or sanction of 
Churchmen. 

We have enlarged upon this part of the subject in the convic- 
tion, that here must reform begin, and that improvement in 
this quarter will lead quickly to the removal of all other abuses. 
Factious men endeavour to divert attention from an obvious and 
practicable remedy, and call for confiscation of Church property, 
or the expulsion of Bishops from the House of Lords, as the 
only cures for existing evils. But these desperate measures, 
besides working an entire overthrow of the Constitution, and 
endangering half the property in the country, are calculated to do 
nothing more than might be done far more effectually by a reform 
in the administration of public ecclesiastical patronage. Instead 
of contending that the Bishops have incurred a forfeiture by vot- 
ing against the late Reform Bill, and are therefore no longer to 
retain their seats in the House of Lords, let an end be put to 
the practice of translation, and both clergy and people will be 
gainers by the change. Instead of confiscating property not at 
all too large for its original purpose, let the poorer sees be en- 
riched, either by some exchange with those whose possessions are 
more ample, or by an union with some piece of Cathedral pre- 
ferment, which may make them capable of maintaining their re- 
spective prelates. tno moves be made in the episcopal bench, 
excepting to Canterbury, to York, to London, and perhaps to 
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Durham, and the only real scaudal vow attaching to the highest 
rank of the Christian ministry will be removed. ‘The Bishops 
will no longer be forced to hold any commendams they can pro- 
cure, however unseemly; they will no longer be, or supposed to 
be, at the command of the government, but they will be as inde- 
pendent as the judges of the land, and they will be enabled to 
plan and prosecute extensive schemes for the improvement of 
their respective dioceses, 

The other great measure from which we anticipate important 
advantage to the Church 1s, a new arrangement and modification 
of cathedral property throughout the empire. Much has been 

said and well said respecting the benefits accruing from learned 
leisure, and from the encouragement held out by deaneries and 
stalls. Yet after all it must be confessed, that these institutions, 
however excellent in themselves, have been too often abused. 
What minister, except Lord Liverpool, has troubled himself about 
filling up such appointments properly! By what administration 
have ‘they been regarded as any thing more than the means of pro- 
viding for relations and friends. How many of them are occupied 
at this moment by persons whose services in the cause of religion 
are unknown to their nearest connections? Yet what a fund does 
the Church possess in the chapter-property for providing increased 
means of religious instruction. ‘The cities of London and 
Westminster, and their suburbs, contain a population which our 
churches cannot hold, and our ministers cannot teach. And 
their splendid cathedrals possess wealth sufficient to endow 
twenty or thirty new parish churches. Nearly the same may be 
said of half the other dioceses in the kingdom. In Yorkshire 
there would be no want of applicants for the funds which might 
be furnished by York and Southwell; in Durham the colliers 
might be taken care of by a certain portion of well endowed pre- 
bendaries; Winchester, in that portion of the diocese which ap- 
proaches the metropolis, might find ample space for the location 
of one half of her cathedral establishment. Birmingham, Co- 
ventry, the iron works and the Potteries, would be far too heavy 
for the shoulders of Lichfield, and might therefore be suffered 
to impart a portion of their burden to Ely; while at Worcester, 
Norwich, Lincoln, &c. Xc. arrangements upon the same plan 
might be more easily effected. - 

We do not say that this scheme is altogether unobjectionable, 
but we know of none but this which promises to supply the in- 
creasing masses of our countrymen with clergymen having cure of 
souls. Existing interests of course are sacred; but we trust the 
day is not far distant when, upon the occurrence of a vacancy at 
St. Paul’s or Westminster, the thousands of Spitalfields and ‘Tot- 
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hilfields will be taken into consideration. The plan would work 
no spoliation, but a mere transfer of ecclesiastical property from 
men who may be idle to men who must work. ‘There need be 
no interference with the rights of patronage, for the party who 
now nominates to the stall might hereafter nominate to the pa- 
rish_ with which we hope to see each stall connected. ‘The 
deans, with the assistance, perhaps, of one or two prebendaries, 
might do all the duty connected with the cathedrals quite as bene- 
ficially as it is done now, and the rest of the cathedral clergy would 
go forth, as of old, into the parts adjacent,to preach the Gospel to 
the heathen, with this great improvement upon the original plan, 
that they would not only visit, but take up their abode among 
those to whom they were sent. 

The immediate effect of this arrangement would be, to relieve 
the Church of that odium which is now cast upon her, not alto- 
gether without reason, and with abundant and most mischievous 
effect, as a receptacle and patroness of sinecures and sinecurists. 
Her working clergy, even now, are, in most instances, popular— 
at least, where, they are not, the fault generally lies at their own 
door, Buta mighty clamour is raised against the Cathedrals, 
and we have shown how it may be silenced. The indirect 
and more ‘remote effects of the measure would be, to render 
it almost impossible, (if coupled with a proper selection of 
Bishops quite impossible,) that appointments to these reformed 
stalls should be made from improper motives. <A district con- 
taining ten or twenty thousand souls will not be committed to 
feeble hands by nepotism of any ordinary dimensions. Of course, 
therefore, the range of patronage will extend beyond the imme- 
diate connections of the patron—the expectation of patronage 
will operate upon numbers who are now without the range of 
its influence; and a great and extensive improvement among 
all orders of the clergy must be the consequence. Far, however, 
beyond these professional consequences will be the results in the 
country at large. During the last ten years new churches have not 
been built in vain. But their progress is unfortunately checked 
in the very quarters where they are needed most, by the general 
poverty of populous districts. In London and some of its 
suburbs, and in many other places, the expenses of divine service 
have been defrayed by pew-rents, but this cannot be done in such 
places as Spitalfields, or in the manufacturing districts of Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire, and Staffordshire. We cannot hope that ade- 
quate stipends will be paid for the purpose by the landlords or mas- 
ter manufacturers ; although upon them, in strict justice, the duty 
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devolves. There is not much chance of a supply from a reformed 
House of Commons; and therefore unless the deed be done by the 
Church herself, we greatly fear that it will not be done at all. 
And why not do it according to the scheme now laid before our 
readers? The blessings, which must flow from such an under- 
taking, may possibly blind us to the difficulties which are to 
be overcome, But we should not have done justice to our own 
feelings and hopes, and to the sacred cause upon which we have 
ventured to lay our hand, without adverting to a plan which has 
long been in our thoughts, and which seems more necessary, if not 
more practicable, every day we live. The uneducated, unin- 
structed, unchristianized millions to be found in the heart of this 
empire, are its great and fatal curse. If the clergy can contri- 
bute their share towards its removal, they will do an act worthy 
of their origin and their character. If nothing is done in the 
matter, the evil will soon be irremediable : the light of the Church 
will be put out. Her candlestick will be removed. 

We must now briefly advert to the Bills for Church Reform 
brought in during the last session of Parliament, by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and to the Pamphlet of Professor Burton. 
With respect to the former, we heartily concur in what has been 
said by the Bishops of Durham and Peterborough in their re- 
spective Charges, and, like them, we are grateful to that eminent 
Prelate, who has so wisely and cautiously set an example of . 
Church Reform. We venture, however, respectfully to say, that, 
in our opinion, His Grace’s measures do not go far enough—and 
we hope to see the Bills make their re-appearance in the House 
of Lords, amended and enlarged. 

The first part of Professor Burton’s pamphlet consists of an 
argumentum ad hominem, addressed to the layman who clamours 
for Reform in the Church without any intention of setti 
“ his own house in order.”"— The matter is cleverly handled; but, 
as it appears to us, one great fallacy runs through this part of the 
Professor’s lively lucubrations. He forgets that Church officers 
and Church authority ought to act as a check upon ignorant and 
worldly laics. And when he says, that bishops would not ordain 
improper persons, if their parents did not urge such persons to 
become candidates for orders, and that institutions to livings 
could never be given to unworthy parties, if patrons were not 
previously guilty of a dereliction of duty, the same serious dif- 
ficulty recurs. Granting all for which Professor Burton contends, 
ought not the Church to possess, and to exercise, a power of set- 
ting these things to rights,—and does she possess, or does she 
exercise such a power? 
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Concerning the other principal portion of his pamphlet, we 
have the pleasure to agree with our author in the object at which 
he aims, and have only to lament that we cannot equally agree 
with him in the means by which he proposes to accomplish it. 


“* A scheme like that which I have proposed would effectually prevent 
pluralities: but a great deal more is to be done before we can advance 
thus far. The result of such a measure would be, that every benefice 
would belong to only one individual; and this would be a great step 
towards that most desirable of objects, the residence of an incumbent 
upon every living in the kingdom. I believe that there is no clergyman 
who would not join in praying for such a blessing to the Church and to 
the country: but it is obviously essential to this measure that ev 
benefice should be able to maintain an incumbent ; and until this is the 
case it would be absurd to require residence upon every living, and cruel 
to enforce it. This brings me at once to what is the first and funda- 
mental principle in Church Reform, the increase of the smaller benefices. 
This is in fact the great problem which we have to solve. There are 
many other important matters connected with Church Reform, and, as 
I observed before, the great object is to make the clergy as efficient as 
a in discharging their spiritual duties: but if it is essential to 

ve a resident incumbent in each parish, I repeat that we must begin 
by increasing the smaller benefices. 

“Tt is at this part of the subject that so many theories are proposed : 
and a new arrangement of Church property is one of the most popular 
topics with writers and declaimers. I am perhaps very insensible to the 
arguments of popular writers, and particularly when I know nothing of 
their religious opinions: but one practical scheme is of more weight 
with me than a thousand paragraphs in a newspaper, or speeches at a 
public meeting. We perhaps ought to begin with giving some estimate 
of the property of the Church: but the calculations have been pub- 
lished so often, and yet so much misrepresentation is still currently 
received, that it seems almost hopeless to convince the public upon this 


subject. It has been stated in the House of Lords by the Bishop of | 


London (and the statement has often been made elsewhere), that the 
whole property of the Church, including all that be to deans and 
chapters, if equally divided and thrown into a common fund, would not 
furnish a net annual stipend of three hundred and fifty pounds to each 
of the working clergy. The inaccuracy of this statement has never yet 
been proved: and it would be difficult to dissent from the remark which 
was made by the same prelate, that this would be too low a provision, 
considering the state of society, and the present condition of the clergy 
with respect to learning, station, and character. 

“It appears, therefore, that ifa rearrangement and division of Chureh 
property .was to be made upon this mm 3 of equalization, the result 
would be, that each benefice would scarcely be able to maintain a resi- 
dent incumbent. The present system, which is one of great inequality, 
causes some livings to be held by men who are able to provide for large 
families, while others are necessarily left to single men with very small 
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incomes. We will now see whether there might not be a much better 
chance of improving the smaller benefices by the present unequal system, 
than by the alteration proposed above. Even if we could find incum- 
bents for every living in England with the income of three hundred and 
fifty pounds a year, it is plain that each clergyman could only be expected 
to maintain himself and family: as to any surplus, which might gra- 
dually form a fund for increasing the benefices, it could not be thought 
of. But according to the present system, many incumbents have very 
large incomes, larger perhaps than they need; and among all the 
schemes which I have met with, there is none which is more practicable, 
and more grounded upon principles of justice and Christian charity, than 
that which proposes that the payment of tenths should be made real 
instead of nominal. The fund, which is called Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
and which is now extremely slow in its operation, would then be 
increased rapidly : all the smaller benefices might very soon be aug- 
mented ; and the inequality of livings, which is now so much complained 
of, would every year be diminishing. 

* One great recommendation to thie scheme is, that it contains no new 
principle. It is no rash untried theory, but merely the extension and 
en of one which has been in operation for a long time. In 
order to accomplish it, a new valuation might be taken of all the bene- 
fices in the kingdom. There need not be an actual survey of each 
parish, nor an account taken of the real present value of the tithes. It 
would not be fair for incumbents to pay a tenth of what they do not 
receive. It would be quite sufficient, and in fact the fairest arrange- 
ment, for each incumbent to make a return of his income for a certain 
number of years last past: and the tenth might be fixed according to 
the average of these years. Many small livings would be discharged 
altogether from paying any tenth; at least they would not pay till their 
value was raised up to a certain amount. There is perhaps no virtue 
or charm inthe number ten. A graduated scale might be agreed upon, 
and every living above a certain value, as well as preferment in cathe- 
drals, might be taxed according to its income. It is obvious that an 
incumbent of a thousand pounds a year could much better afford to pay 
a ninth, than an incumbent of three hundred pounds a year could pay a 
tenth, 

* Whoever will examine this scheme in detail, will find that a ve 
large sum would be available every year for the augmentation of small 
livings. Thus my own rectory, which now pays, a nominal tenth of two 
pounds three shillings, ought to pay nearly sixty pounds. It would 
perhaps not be fair to compel present incumbents to pay this tax: and 
one description of persons (whom I shall mention again presently) 
would seem to have a special claim to exemption ; I mean those incum- 
bents the presentation to whose livings has been bought for a positive 
sum. The regulation however might be made binding upon all persons 
to be beneficed hereafter; and I cannot but think, that if an example 
was set, many of the present incumbents would submit to this payment 
willingly and cheerfully. 

“1 am aware that incumbents are not the only persons whose wishes 
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are to he consulted. The patrons of livings might look upon this 

of taxation as an injury to themselves; they might complain that it 
would lessen the value of that which is now actually their property: and 
a person who can now give his son a living of five hundred pounds 
a year, might think it hard that he should be able to give him onl 
four hundred anid fifty. I admit that this would be the case: but 
cannot think that patrons, whatever they might feel, would venture to 
start this as an objection to the scheme. One of my objects in writing 
these remarks is to ascertain the sentiments of the clergy. I have 
advocated a plan which would be simple in its operation, and would 
enable the Church to improve the condition of its poorer members from 
its own resources, without seeking any pervecnacs a If the richer 
clergy consent to have their incomes lessened, their good intentions 
ought not to be frustrated by the unwillingness of patrons to co-operate 
with them in a public benefit.”—Burton, pp. 22—28. 


Professor Burton’s earnest desire for the increase of the smaller 


benefices is shared by all who approach the subject in the same — 


spirit as he has done. Yet surely he goes too far, in speaking of 
this favourite measure as the first and fundamental principle of 
Church reform. Were this really the case, no price to be paid 
for securing it could be deemed excessive, and we might allow the 
patronage of the crown to be abused as it has heretofore been, 
and the sinecures in Cathedrals to be filled up as they frequently 
are, provided the incomes of the parochial dhegy were so'modi- 
fied as to afford a competent maintenance for every incum- 
bent. But this is not the ‘real state of the case, ‘The Pro- 
fessor’s argument applies to rural districts, but not to towns 
and manufacturing districts. In the former resident cler- 
gymen, properly qualified and adequately paid, are all that 
genuine reformers want. In the latter,“as we have shown, they 
want more churches, more clergymen, and, as preparatory to 
these, more public spirit, more professional spirit, and far more 
superintendence, and encouragement. 

But we dissent from the Professor’s remédy still more than we 
object to his partial view of the disease. First fruits and tenths 
are tolerable only because they are nominal, not real taxes. Were 
they levied to their full amount, the imposition would be grievous 
indeed. Dr. Burton liberally offers to raise his own payment in 
behalf of his rectory from its present trifling amount to the sum 
of sixty pounds per annum, Suppose, however, that a rectory 
producing six hundred pounds a year constituted the whole of his 


preferment, and that he possessed no private fortune, would it be ~ 


equally convenient to him to deduct a full tenth from such an 
income? He says, and says truly, that an incumbent of a thou- 
sand pounds a year could much better afford to pay a ninth 
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than an incumbent of three hundred pounds a year could pay a 
tenth. He might have added, that the last mentioned incumbent 
could ill afford to pay a twentieth or a fortieth, and one great 
objection to his scheme is, that all benefices under the value of 
five hundred pounds a year, must be exempted from its operation, 
unless we consent to make one set of men poor in the hope of 
making another rich. 

Again, as respects the more opulent clergy. There are, un- 
doubtedly, some instances in which rural livings produce a larger 
income than is necessary for the maintenance of a clergyman; 
but the patrons of such livings are not to be treated quite so 
cavalierly as Professor Burton proposes. The restriction on 
pluralities, which we agree with him in advocating, will interfere 
sufficiently with the privileges of lay-patrons, without ‘subjecting 
their property to deductions for the support of the clergy in other 
parts of the country. And in the case of Dignitaries, and many 
of the inferior clergy beneficed in towns or expensive neighbour- 
hoods, what class of men could less bear a large diminution of 
their incomes? Half the Bishoprics are not rich enough to pay 
their expenses, Are they to be taxed at the rate of ten per cent. 
for the augmentation of small livings? A thousand pounds in 
Middlesex, Surrey, or Berkshire, is not worth so euch as eight 
hundred in Wales or Cornwall. Is it just that an incumbent in 
the former counties should contribute at the same rate per cent. 
as one who enjoys a smaller income, but is, notwithstanding, in 
more comfortable circumstances?’ We cannot dwell upon this 
subject at the present moment, but may possibly return to it 
hereafter. Our objection to the Professor’s scheme, in one word, 
is this: we do not believe that the Parochial Clergy are overpaid, 


and, therefore, we cannot consent to any serious diminution of 
their incomes. 
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STATE OF THE DIOCESES 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 


FROM OCTOBER TO DECEMBER INCLUSIVE, 


PREFERRED. 
Preferment. County. Preferred. Patron. 
ork. 
Arksey, W. York . | Geo. Pickering . |Sir W.B. Cooke, Bart. 


Holmpton-in- Holder- E. York 


ness, R. John Vaughan . | Lord Chancellor. 


London. 
Pattiswick, D. . . .| Essex . .| Wm.Sharpe _ . |The Lord Bishop, 


Tho. Hartwell 
Prebs. in Cath. Ch. of) | rondon Horne . ; The Lord Bishop. 
John Lonsdale } 
Durham. 


Archdeaconry of . .| Durham. | Charles Thorpe . |The Lord Bishop. 
Aycliffe,Great, V.. .| Durham .j| W.S. Temple . | Deanand Ch 
Durham, St. Mar, P. Durham ./| P. George . .|Dean and Chapter. 
Merrington, V. . John Tyson . . | Dean and Chapter. 
Preb. in Cath. Ch. of . | Durham . | Sam. Smith, D.D.| The Lord Bishop. 


THlinchester. 


Droxford, R. . .| Hants . J.A.G. Colpoys |The Lord Bishop. 
Hartley Wintney, V. .| Hants . .| W.G. Bricknell | LadySt John Mi 


Prebendal Stall in 
Cothedsel Church . Hants . .| Archd. Hoare . |The Lord Bishop. 


Richmond, Church Surry . .| H.T. Streeton . | V. of Kingston. 
Stoke, R.. Surry . Samuel Paynter. Paynter, Esq. 
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238 State of the Dioceses.— PREFERMENTS. 
Preferment. County. Preferred. Patron. 
Bath and Giclis. 

Chilton-on-Poldon, C. | somerset Hen. J. Bowden |V. of Moorlinch. 
and Faington, C. 
Wheathill, R. . . . | Somerset Charles Harbin . | Mrs. Rhoda Harbin. 

Winsham, V. . Somerset George Ware . |Dean of Wells. 
Chester. 
Church Lawton, R. Chester . . | Frederick Ford . |C. B. Lawton, Esq. 
Hensingham,C. . . | Cumberland | Robert Whitehead Earl of Lonsdale. 
Kirkby Lonsdale, V. . | Westmoreland) J. H. Fisher . | Trin. Coll. Cambridge 
Mellor, St. Mary, C. . | Lancaster . | Christ. Clarkson /|V. of Blackburne. 
Warrington, St. Paul,C.| Lancaster . | T. Lowe . R. of Warrington. 
Elp. 
Gransden Parva, R. Cambridge. | Fred. Norris . . |The Lord Bishop. 
Exeter. 
Colebrook, V. . . . | Devon . Arthur Grueber . | Dean and Chapter, 
Lelant Uny, V. 
with St. Ives, TV. Cornwall Wm. J. Phillpotts |The Lord Bishop. 
and Towednack, C. 
West Buckland, R. 

[by Disp. with Wike, 
St. Mary, R. Corn- Devon . Walter Gee . . |Ld. De Dunstanville. 
+ 

Gloucester. 
Boxwell cum Leighton | Gloucester . | Rich. W. Huntley |Rev. R. Huntley. 
Charlton Abbots, P. a Gloucester . | John Tucker. . (Francis Pym, Esq. 
Eastington, R. . Gloucester . | J. W. Hatherell |Abra. Hatherell, 


Marston Sicca, R. ‘ 
Rendcombe, R. . . 


Coddington, R. 
Fownhope, V. 

by Disp. with wat. 


hope, 
Lingen, C. . 


Birchfield & Cobentrp. 
Bobbington, P.C.. . 
Stoke-on-Trent, R. 
with Norton, C. 
Wolverham 


Gloucester . 
Gloucester . 


Hereford 
Hereford 


Hereford 
Hereford 


R.G. Jeston . 
Cornelius Pitt . 


John Hughes. 
Thomas Wynn 


Arthur Matthews 


Wm. Jones . 


G. H. B. Gabert 
J.W. Tomlinson . 


Hum. Pountney ; 


T. & G. Brace, Esqrs. 
Rev. C. Pitt. 


The Lord Bishop. 


. |The Lord Bishop. 


Dean and Chapter. 


. |Rev. Thomas Wynn. 


Tho. Whitmore, Esq. 
D. & C. of Lichfield. 
Earl of Stamford and 


Warrington. 
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State of the Dioceses.—PRerERMENTS. 


Preferment. 


County, Preferred. 
Lincoln, 
Buckden, V. +. Hunts. | Alderson {|The King, by promo- 
Lincoln . J.C. Wynter . |Rt. Hon. Ld, Monson. 
Heming gby, R. Lincoln . Geo. J. Dupuis . |King’s Coll, Cambr, . 
Little Ashby, R. . Leicester J. Sturges Liévre |Lord Chancellor. 
Louth, «| Lincoln. | G. Mantel. { Cath 
tee ad) Leicester John James Cory | Bishop of Oxford. 
Oving, R. « | Bucks J. Thelwall . . |The Lord 
) The King this turn 
Preb. in Cath. Ch. of 
and Lincoln . James Morton De Maltby. 
Holbeach, V. The Lord Bishop. 
Riseley, V. . Beds J.T. Da Lord St. John. 
Sawtry, St. Andrew, R. | Hunts Tho. A. Powys. . |Arth. Annesley, 
4 « « | Lincola Geo. Oliver . |Lord Chancellor. 
ton, ith 
C. Leicester Reginald Rabett |Lord Visc. Maynard. 
Hlandaf. 
Newyd, c. Monmouth | Hugh Williams . |Arch,&C.of Llandaff. 
Liancarvan, V. . Glamorgan | Edward Thomas |Lord Chancellor. 
Norwich. 
Arminghall, P.C. . Norfolk . . |Hon. A. A. Turnour|Dean 
Ashley, R. with Marq. 
Silverley.V. Cambridge | Tho. Edmonds ; Bute. 
| | Wm. Repton, Gent. 
Aylsham Burrough, R. | Norfolk . Edw. Holley . } and the Rev. F. E, 
Arden. 
John Wynn and Char- 
Bedingham, V. Norfolk . Tho. Geo. Kidd < | lotte Gooch, on nom. 
of Bp. of Norwich. 
Cawston, R. Norfolk . A. E. L. Bulwer |Pem. Hall, Cambridge 
Chelsworth, 2. Suffolk . . | Frederick Calvert |Lord Chancellor. 
Cheveley, R. Cambridge | J.T. Bennett . |James Tho. Hand. 
Earsham, R. . . Norfolk . W. G. Cautley *. |Sir W. W. Dalling, Bt. 
Gayton Thorpe, R. Norfolk . Geo. Coldham . |Anth. Hamond, be 
Suffolk . Edw. Pattison . |Corp. of Ipswich. 
mith Norfolk . .| J. H.Sparke |Rev. E. I. Howman. 
with Suffolk . | Joseph Badeley . |Jane Plummer. 
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Preferment. County. | Preferred. Patron. 
(wonwicu—continued. ) | 
Little Bradley, R. . ; Suffolk . . | Tho. Halstead . |W.&C.Lamfrills,Esqs. 


Sporle, Vv... 

St. Gregory, P. C. 

Wenhaston, V. . 

Woodbridge, P. Cc. 

Woolpit, R. 

Wretham, Fast, R. 
and West, R. . .§ 


@rford. 


Ashton-le-Wall . . . 
Deanery of Cath. Ch. ) 

of Christ. 
Oxford, St. Clements, ‘D. 


Peterborough. 
Harleston, R. 


Harrington, R. . 
Minor Can. in Cath. 
Church of 


Salisbury. 
Brightwell, R. . 
Devizes, St.John, R. . 
Ham, R. . 


St. David's. 
Liangaddock, with 

Liandrysaint, C. 
Penderyn, R. 
Pontfaen, R. 

Preb. in Coll. Ch. of . 


THlorrester. 
Blockley, V. 
Eatington, 
Grafton Flyford, R. > 
Worcester, St. Peter, I’. 


Norfolk . . Wm. Roberts . 
Norwich . | Wm. Fitt Drake 
Suffolk . . | Richard Day 
Suffolk . . |} T. W. Salmon 
Suffolk . . J. 8S. Cobbold 


Norfolk . . J.A. Partridge . 


Oxford . . IL. Thorpe 

Oxford . T. Gaisford, D.D. 

Oxford . J. W. Hughes 
| 


Northampton David Morton . 
lion. H.F.Tol- 

lemache 
Peterborough , E. Cory 


Northampton 


Berks . .  Marm. Thompson 
Wilts . . Edw. Ja. Phipps 
Wilts . . Sumner Smith 


Brecon . . W. Bowen 
Caermarthen , D. A. Williams . 


Brecon . . J. Morgan Jones 
Brecon . . | Cha. Mayberry . 
Pembroke . | Lewis Davies 

Brecon . . Aug. Brigstocke 


| 
Warwick | Hen. Wm. Buckley 


Worcester . | Miles Coyle . 
Worcester . | Robert Vernon . 
Worcester . | H. J. Lewis . 


Eton College. 
Dean and Chapter. 


. |Lord Chancellor. 


Rev. T. W. Salmon. 
Rev. J. S. Cobbold. 


Wyrley Birch, Esq. 


. |St. John’s Coll. Oxford 


The King. 


. |Lord Chancellor. 


R. Andrews, Esq. 
Countess of Dysart. 


. |Dean and Chapter. 


The Lord Bishop. 
Lord Chancellor. 
Bishop of Winchester. 


. Miss Macnamara. 


‘The Lord Bishop. 


'V. of Devunnuck. 
‘Wm. Wynter, M.D. 


. ‘The Lord Bishop. 


‘The Lord Bishop. 


. |The Lord 


Evelyn Shirley, 
Earl of Coventry. 


. |Dean and Chapter. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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IRELAND 


The Rev. Rrcuarp Waaretey, D.D. 
Principal of St. Alban Hall, Oxford, to 
the Archbishopric of Dublin. 


Denny, A. to the Rectory of Tralee, 


void by the resignation of the Rev. C. 
M. Denny. 

Tighe, Gregory, to the R. and V. of 
Kilmore, Co. of Meath; Patron, the Lord 
Lieutenant. 


CHAPLAINCIES, 


Arney, Edward Francis, to be Domestic 
Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Viscount 
Falkland. 

Bland, George, to be Domestic Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Chichester. 

Churton, John Frederick, to be Domes- 
tic Chaplain to the Right Hon, the Earl 
of Portmore. 

Cooper, George M. to be Domestic 
Chaplain to the Right Hon, the Earl of 
Burlington. 

Cuthbert, W. to be Domestic Chaplain 
to the Earl of Airlie. 

Dibdin, Dr. F. to be one of His Majes- 
ty’s Chaplains in Ordinary. 

Eden, Robert, to be Chaplain in Ordi- 
nary to the King. 

Suite, J. to be Domestic Chaplain to 
the Right Hon. Lord Dinorben, 


Jones, John, to be Examining Chaplain 
to the Bishop of Bangor. 
Jones, Henry Prowse, to be Domestic 
Chaplain to Lord Seagrave. 
oore, Thomas, to be Chaplain to His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 
mall, A. H. M.A. Dixie Fellow of Im- 
manuel College, Cambridge, to be Chap- 
lain to H. M, Ship Ocean. 
Stanley, Edward, to be Domestic Chap- 
lain to Lord Dovor. 
Trevor, J. W. to be Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Bangor. 
Warburton, William, to be Domestic 
Chaplain to the Lord Lieut. of Ireland. 
illiams, John, to be Domestic Chap- 
lain to the Right Hon. Lord Dinorben. 


SCHOOLS. 


Powell, W. P. to the Head Mastership 
of the Royal Free Grammar School, Eves- 
ham, Worcestershire. 


Thompson, George, to the Head Mas- 
tership of Grammar School, Wisbeach. 


The Bishop of Oxford has commissioned the following beneficed Clergymen in his 
Diocese to act as Rural Deans in their respective Deaneries :— 


For the Deanery 


of Oxford—Rev. John Henry Newman, Vicar of St. Mary’s. 


Cuddesdon—Rev. James Baker, Rector of Nuneham Courtney. 
| Witney —Thé Rev. Thomas Lewes, Vicar of Tainton. 
Woodstock —Rev. William Gordon, Vicar of Dunstew. 
Chipping-Norton—Rev. Charles Barter, Rector of Sarsden. 
Deddington—Rev. Charles Dayman, Vicar of Great Tew. 
Bicester—Rev. a Dawson Roundell, Rector of Fringford. 


Henley—Rev. Wm. 


Hammond, Rector of Whitchurch. 


Aston—Rev. Edward Burton, D.D. Rector of Ewelme. 


The Chancellor of Oxford has been pleased to appoint the Rev. John William Hughes, 
Rector of St. Clement's, city of Oxford, to be a Surrogate for granting Marriage Li- 


cences, Probates of Wills, &c. 
NO. XXI.—JAN, 1832. 
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ORDAINED. 


EXETER. 


By the Lord Bishop at Exeter, on Sun- 
day, October 23. 


DEACONS, 


Geo, Thomas Comyns, Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

William Davy, Exeter College, Oxford. 

Ww. H. Karslake, Oriel College, Oxf. 

Edward Carlyon, Exeter College, Oxf. 

Thomas W. Martyn, Exeter College, 
Oxtord. 

Hargood B, Snooke, Pembroke, Col- 
lege, Oxford. 


F. W. Pye, Queen’s College, Cam- 


. Hocken, St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 
E. A. Rouse, Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. 
J. Smith, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
J. Cottle, Catherine Hall, Cambridge. 
C. B. Gould, Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge. 
J. W. Johns, St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 


PRIESTS. 


John Henry Kendall, Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford. 

W. Hockin Braund, Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford. 

John Guard, Oriel College, Oxford. 

Henry Ware, Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 

Charles Moore, Exeter College, Oxford. 

George Pigott, Trinity College, Oxford 

Osborne Tancock, Wadham College 
Oxford. 

Frederick Pym, Worcester College, 
Oxford. 

Wm. John Phillpotts, Oriel College, 
Oxford. 


GLOUCESTER. 
On Sunday, December 18, by the 


Lord Bishop in the Cathedral. 


DEACONS. 


Edward Ashe, B.A, Balliol Col. Oxf. 
- Alex. Morden Bennett, B.A. Worcester 

College, Oxford. 

Fred. James Burgman, B.A. Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

Charles Edward Henry, B.A. Oriel 
College, Oxford, 

Fred. Grueber Lugard, B.A. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Richard Stephens, B.A. Clare Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Francis Vidal, B.A. Caius Col. Camb. 


PRIESTS. 


Rev. Jacob Wood, B.A. Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Rev. Edmund Lilley, B.A. Worcester 
College, Oxford. 

Rev. Jas. A. Harrison, M.A. St. Mary 
Hall, Oxford. 

Rev. Wm. Gilkes, B.A. Pembroke 
College, Oxford. 

Rev. Wm. N. Fall, M.A. University 
College, Oxford. 

Rev. Daniel Dobree, B.A. Pembroke 
College, Oxford. 

Rev. Geo. Weare Bush, B.A. Queen’s 
College, Oxford, 


LICHFIELD AND COVENTRY. 


At a General Ordination held by the 
Lord Bishop at Eccleshall, on Sunday, 
November, 6. 


DEACONS,. 


Thomas T. Lane Bayliff, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Oxford. 

John Rudman Drake, B.A. Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

John Finley, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
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Francis Kitchen, Examined Student, 
Trinity College, Dublin, 

John Metcalf, B.A. Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 

John Will, Clarke, B.A. Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge. 

Frederick W. Darwall, M.A, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

W. Evans, Examined Student, St. 
David’s College, Lampeter. 

John George Pickwood, B.A. St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 


PRIESTS. 


Thomas Humphreys, M.A. Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Richard Rob. James M‘Pherson, B.A. 
Queen's College, Oxford. 

George Platt, M. A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


LINCOLN. 


By the Lord Bishop, September 25, in 
the parish church of Buckden. 


DEACONS. 


Thomas Blackburne, B.A. Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 
William Bromehead, B.A. Lincoln Col- 
Oxford. 
enry Hughes, B.A. Trinity College, 
Oxford: 
James Hillman Stoart, B.A. Trinity 
College, Oxford. 
J. il. Talbot, B.A. Pembroke College, 
Oxford. 
William Coleman, B.A. Queen's 
lege, Oxford. 
Charles Colyear Beaty, B.A. Clare 
Hall, Cambridge. 
William J. P. Bedford, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 
Walter Drake, B.A. Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. 
William Henry Flowers, B.A. Jesus 
College, 
Henry William Hockin, B,A. Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. 
Wm. George Moore, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 
Frederick Reade, B.A. St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
Henry George Walsh, B.A. Corp, Christi 
College, Cambridge. 
James Fendall, M.A. Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 
Henry Jackson, B.A. Magdalen Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


r 2 


PRIESTS. 


Charles W.H. Alston, B.A. St. Mary 
Hall, Oxford. 

G. D. Grundy, B.A. Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 

Nathaniel P. Small, B.A. St. Mary 
Hall, Oxford. 

James Cecil Wynter, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Oxford. 

C. J. Barnard, B.A. Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 

S. R. Catley, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 

J.T. Day, B.A. Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. 

Francis Upjohn, B.A. Queen’s College, 


Cambridge. 

Charles Woodward, $.C.L. Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. 

J. C. Street, B.A. Queen's College, 
Cambridge. 


C. R. Wells, B.A. Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


By the Lord Bishop at Buckden, on 
Sunday, December 18. 


DEACONS. 


John Henry Buxton, Queen’s Col. Cam. 
George Spencer Cautley, B.A. Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. 
Thomas Furnival, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 
Theophilus Henry Hastings Kelk, B.A. 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Thomas Hamilton Langton, B.A. Mag- 
dalen College, Cambridge. } 
Henry William Lloyd, B.A. Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 
George Perry, B.A. Trinity Col. Cam. 
Henry Sylvester Richmond, B.A. 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
Robert Wells Whitford, B.A. St, Ed- 
mund Hall, Oxford. 
Ralph Blakelock, M.A. Fellow of 
Catherine Hall, Cambridge. 
John Raine, M.A. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
George Robt. Tuck, M.A. Fellow 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
* From the Bishop 
Thomas Finch Hobday Bridge, B.A. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 
From the Bishop of Norwich. 


PRIESTS. 


William Carter, B.A. Queen’s Col,Cam, 
Edward Cookson, M.A, Trin. ColyCam, 
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Samuel Valentine Edwards, B.A. Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

George Carpenter Hale, B.A. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Robert Jay. 

Robert Ingram, B.A. Jesus Col. Cam. 

Denis Edward Jones, B.A. Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Charles Mackie, B.A. St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Eusebius Andrewes Uthwatt, B.A. St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 

The Hon. Charles Dundas, M.A. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Thomas Patteson, B.A. Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. § 

From the Bishop of Norwich. 

John William Daltry, M.A. Trinity) 
College, Cambridge. 

Thomas Jarrett, M.A. Fellow of Ca- 
therine Hall, Cambridge. 

Harry L. Jones, M.A. Fellow of 
Magd College, Cambridge. 

Thomas Lund, M.A. Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 
G. G. Graham F. Pigott, S.C.L. St. 

Peter's College, Cambridge. 
John James Smith, M.A. Fellow of 
Caius College, Cambridge. 
Theodosius B. Stuart, M.A. Fellow 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
From the Bishop of Ely. J 


LLANDAFF. 


or the Lord Bishop, in the Cathedral 
at Llandaff, on Sunday, October 2. 


DEACONS, 


Edward Bosanquet, B.A. Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Arthur Williams, David James, and 
Edward Price. 


PRIESTS. 


Thomas Davis, B.A. Jesus Col. Oxf. 

George Gore, M.A. Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 

We. Heary Tudor, B.A. Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Thomas Wall Langshaw, B.A. St. Da- 
vid's College, Lampeter. 

Thomas Beavan, St. David's College, 
Lampeter. 

Wilham Price, St. David's College, 
Lampeter. 

Thomas Jolin Gribilles. 


State of the Dioceses—Orpinations. 


NORWICH. | 


In the Cathedral Church, on Saturday, 
October 8. 


DEACONS, 


William Wayte Andrew, B.A.St. Mary 
Hall, Oxford. 

William Littlehales, B.A, Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. 


PRIEST. 
Charles Kuper, B.A. Merton Col, Oxf. 


OXFORD. 


On Sunday, December 18, by the 
Lord Bishop in the Cathedral Church. 


PRIESTS. 


Alexander Reuben Mangin, B.A, St. 
Alban Hall, Oxford. 

Thomas Mozley M.A. Oriel Col. Oxf. 

Edward Green, B.A. Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

James Gillman, S. C. L. St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

David Jackson, M.A. Queen’s Col. Oxf. 

George Andrew Jacob, B.A. Worcester 
College, Oxford. 

Richard Mitchell, M.A. Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

illiam Robert Freemantle, B.A. Mag- 

dalen College. 

Richard Morgan, B.A. Jesus Col. Oxf. 

Edward Franshawe Glanville, M.A. 
Exeter College, Oxford. 

George Bollamy, M.A. Lincoln College, 
Oxford. 

William Cureton, B.A. Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

James Henry Hughes, M.A. Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 

George William Mahon, M.A. Pem- 
broke College, Oxford. 

John Carter, B.A. St. John’s Col. Oxf. 


DEACON S. 

Richard Fawssett, M.A. Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Henry Duke Harington, M.A, Exeter 
College, Oxford. 

Charles Otway Mayne, M.A. Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

John Chandler, M.A. Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. 

George Chester, B. A. Queen’s Col. Oxf. 


PETERBOROUGH. 


By the Lord Bishop in the Cathedral, 
September 25. 
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DEACONS. 
E. Cory, B.A. St. Peter’s College, Cam. 
T. F. Layng, B.A. Sidney Col. Cam. 
H.C. Marsh, B.A. St. John’s Col. Cam. 
R. W. K. Wood, B.A. Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, 
T. G. Riad, B.A, Caius College, Cam. 


PRIEST. 


The Hon. H. F. Tollemache, B.A. St 
Peter's College, Cambridge. 


By the Lord Bishop on Sunday, Oct. 23. 


DEACONSs 


Thomas Archer Houblon, B.A. Oriel 
College, Oxford. 

William Dyer, B.A. Jesus Col. Oxf. 

William Maskelyne, B.A. Pembroke 
College, Oxford. 

Horatio Pitt Shewell, B.A. St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Thomas V. Fosbery, B.A. Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 


PRIESTS. 


Rev. Joseph Birchall, M.A. Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 

Rev. James Fletcher West, M.A. 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Rev. Oliver Ormerod, B.A. Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 

Rev. James Vaughan, B.A. Baliol Col- 
ege, Oxford. 

Rev. George Richards, B.A. All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. 

Rev. Charles Mackenzie, B.A. Pem- 
broke College, Oxford. 

Rev. H. N. Goldney, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Oxford. 


Rev. Robert Dyer, B.A. St. Alban 
Hall, Oxford. 

Rev. George Kennard, B.A. St. Alban 
Hall, Oxford. 

Rev. Reyner Cosens, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Rev. John Lawes, B.A, St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


WORCESTER. 


By the Lord Bishop in the Cathedral, 
on Wedacsley, December 21. 


PRIESTS, 


The Hon, and Rev. Sir Francis Jarvis 
Stapleton, Bart. M.A. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Rev. Charles Vaughan, B.A. of Caius 
College, Cambridge. 

Rev. Jeffery Ekins, B.C.L. Fellow of 
New College, Oxford. 

Rev. R. J. Rolles, B.A. Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. 

Rev. Benj. Hemming, B.A. of Wor- 
cester College, Oxford. 


DEACONS. 


William Lister Isaac, B.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Thomas Whittaker, B.A. of Worcester 
College, Oxford. 

J. Usher Campbell, B.A. of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. 

George Frederick Fessey, B.A. of Lin- 
coln College, Oxford. 

Charles Vaughan, B.A. of Wadham 
College, Oxford. 
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DECEASED. 


By the arrival, at Portsmouth, on Friday, Nov. 25, of the East India Company's 

ship, The Success, which sailed from Madras on the 17th of July, we have the 
melancholy tidings of the death of Dr. Turner, Bishop of Calcutta; an event 
which occurred during the discharge of his episcopal duties in the interior of the 
country. The Bishop’s malady was a general failure of the digestive powers, 
and consequent debility and general decay. His health had not been in a 
satisfactory state since he returned from his visitation tour to the other side of 
India. Dr. Turner is the fourth Bishop of that See who has prematurely died 


from the effects of the climate. 


Preferment. 


Vork. 
Holmpton, R. 


and 
Welwick, V. 


London. 
Pelham, V. 


Durham. 
Hebburn, C. 


Bath and THells. 
Chelvey, R. . 
Christon, R. . 
Publow, C. 


Bristol. 


Abbotsbury, . 
Felton, R. 


Chester. 


Congleton, C. 
Stretton, C. . 


Ely. 
Wimpole, R. 


County. 


Deceased. 


York 


Ilerts 


Northumb. . 


Somerset 
Somerset 


Somerset 


Dorset . 
Gloucester . 


Chester . 
Chester . 


. | William Jones 


| 
| 
| Tho. Fallowfield 


} 


. William Shaw . 


.  W. Truman 


J. Sanford 


. Wm. A. Barker 


Samuel Seyer 


Patron. 


. |Lord Chancellor. 


. J.W.Burford,D.D.|The Lord Bishop. 


R. of Bothall. 


Lady Anne Tynte. 
Heirs of Sir i Smith, 
Bart. 


Earl of Ichester. 
Mrs. Manley. 


. | Sam. Williamson Corp. of Congleton. - 
. | Richard Janson 


iV. of Great Budworth. 


| 
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Cambridge . | John Cheap. . a of Hardwicke. 
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Preferment. County. Deceased. Patron. 
Hatherleigh, V.. . . | Devon . Crad. Glasscott ; oe Ireland, 
Lelant Uny, V. with 
Cornwall Cornel. Carden |The Lord Bishop. 
St. Erme, R. ‘ 
Gloucester. 
| Gloucester . | Richard Huntley Rev. Huntley. 
Charlton Abbot, C.and Francis Pyson, Esq 
Esq. 
a R. and Gloucester . | John Jas. Lates 
inchcombe, V. Lord Ri 
with Gretton, C. . 


ereford. 


Coddington, R.. . 

Regist. of Hereford 
and Colwall, R. . 

Treas. of Cath. Ch. of 
and Weston-unr 
Penyard, R. . 


Lichfield & Cobentry. 


Sheriff V. with 
Woodcote, C 


Rincoln. 


Hartwell, R. . . . 
Lavendon, V. with 
Brayfield, C. . .§ 
Riseley, R. ee 
Scopwick, Vv. ‘ 
Thurcaston, R. . 


Porwich. 
Chelsworth, R.. . 
East and W est Wre-} 

tham, R. . 
Grundisburgh, R. 


Hereford 
Hereford 


Hereford 


Stafford . 


Bucks 
Bucks . 


Beds. 
Lincoln . 


Leicester 


Suffolk . 


Norfolk . 
Suffolk . 


J. P. Hockin 
James C. Clarke 


R. Walond 


W.H. Molineaux 


Alex. Lockhart . 
John Ellicott 


John Cheap . 
Samuel Winship 
W.R. Tyson. 


John Gee Smyth 
Joseph Wilkinson 
R. Ramsden, D.D. 


- |The Lord Bishop. 


The Lord Bishop. 


- |The Lord Bishop. 


Marquis of Stafford. 


Sir G. Lee, Bart. 


. {Sir G. N. Noel, Bart. 
. |Lord St. John. 


Lord Chancellor. 
Emmanuel Col.Camb. 


Lord Chancellor. 
Wyrley Birch, Esq. 
Trin. Coll. Camb. 
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Preferment. 


Oxford. 
Wheatfield, R.. . . 


Peterdorough. 


Exton, V. with 


Hornfield, sin. R. 
Harleston, R. 


St. David's. 


Llangan, V. and 
St. Clare, V. . 

Yspytty Ystradmeirig, 
and Y stwith, PC 


TMlorcester. 


Naunton Beauchamp, 
R. and Worcester, 
St. Peter, V. with 
Whittington, C. 


Name. 
Drake, Arthur Tyrwhitt ... 
Fallows, Fearon ...... 
Gibson, Charles, B.A. . 
Manning, J........ ees 
Nelson, Oliver........ 


Newbold, Clement Madeley . 


Owen, Owen .... 


County. Deceased. 


Patron. 


Rutland . John Ellicott 


. Northampton) F. Montgomery . 


_Caermarthen David Evans 


| Pembroke . | Howell Davies . 
Cardigan . | John Griffiths 


Oxford . . | Fred.Cha.Spencer| Lord Charles Spencer. 


Sir G. N. Noel, Bart. 
R. Andrews, Esq. 


Preb. of Llangan in 
Cath. Church. 
The Lord Bishop. 


Lord Lisburne. 


Worcester . | CorneliusCopner | Dean and Chapter. 


Residence or Appointment. 


Lyme. 


- Bucknall Parsonage, Lincolnshire. 


-+++ Astron. Royal at the Cape of Good Hope, and late 
Fellow of St. John’s Coll. Cambridge. 


++++ St. Peter's Coll. Cambridge. 


Exeter. 
King’s County, Ireland. 


..++ Fellow and Tutor of Jesus Coll. 


Traill, Ven, Anthony, D.D... Archdeacon of Connor. 


Fellow of Brasennose Coll. Oxford. 


Oxford. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF 


THE UNIVERSITIES. 


OXFORD. 


DEGREES CONFERRED FROM OCTOBER TO DECEMBER INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTORS IN DIVINITY. 
Oct. 27. 
Samuel Hinds, (late Vice Principal of 
St. Alban’s Hall,) Queen’s College. 
Dec. 17. 


The Rev. Edward Cardwell, B.A. late 
Fellow of Brasennose College, and Cam- 
den’s Professor of Ancient History. 


BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 
Oct. 26. 
Rev. Samuel Hinds, Queen’s College. 


Oct. 27. 


John Robert Kenyon, Fellow of All 
Souls’ College. 


BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 
Nov. 10. 


William Reginald Courtenay, late Fel- 
low of All Souls’ College, Grand Com- 
pounder. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Oct. 10. 


Rev. Charles Taylor, Brasennose Col- 
lege, Master of Hereford School. 

Rev. Rowland Smith, St. John’s Coll. 

Rev. James Slade, St. Alban Hall. 


Oct. 20. 


Rev. Geo. Phillimore, Student of Christ 
Church, 
Rev, Wm. B. Walker, Magdalen Hall. 


Oct, 27, 


Tho. Clements Parr, Christ Church, 
Grand Compounder. 

Germain Laire, Christ Church. 

Charles Richard Littledale, Student of 
Christ Church, 

Rev. Edw. Grimmett, Magdalen Hall. 

Rev. Wm. Harding, University Coll. 

Rev. Jenkin Hughes, Jesus College. 

Rev. John Phelps, Scholar of Jesus 
College. 

Nov. 3. 


Rev. Geo, Fort Cooper, Wadham Coll. 

Rev. John Cobbold Aldrich, Lincoln 
College. 

Rev. Courtenay James Cooper Bulteel, 
Balliol College. 

Rev. James Fry, St. Edmund Hall. 

Henry Norris, Balliol College. 

William Pennefather, Balliol College. 

Salisbury Everard, Balliol College. 

Alex. Allan Franklyn, Exeter Coll. 

Hon, Wa. Hen. Spencer, Christ Ch. 


Nov. 10. 


a James Henry Leigh Gabell, Christ 
urc 

John Whitmore Wall, Fellow of New 
College. 

Rev. James Tho. Bennet, Balliol Coll. 

John Pearson, Balliol College. 


Nov. 17. 


Edward Bagnall, Magdalen Hall. 
Tho. Drewett Brown, Worcester Coll. 
J, Clerveaux Chaytor, Worcester Coll 
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Nov. 24. 
Rev. Cha. Mackenzie, Pembroke Coll. 
Rev. Harris Jervois Bigg Wither, Oriel 


College. 
Dec. 1. 


Charles Sargeaunt, Brasennose College, 
Grand Compounder. 
Rev. Thomas Eades, Worcester Coll. 


Dec. 8. 
Rev. Horatio Nelson Goldney, St. 


John’s College. 
Rev. Wm. John Copeland, Scholar of 
Trinity College. 
John Atkinson Fulton, Michel Scholar 
of Queen’s College. 
Dee, 17. 


Rev. Charles Otway Mayne, Student 
of Christ Church. 

Rev. Rich. Fawsett, Lincoln College. 

Rev. Caddell Holder, Trinity College. 


BACH BLORS OF ARTS. 
Oct. 10. 


Geo. Edwards Cooper Walker, Merton 
College. 
Oct. 20. 


Rev. Cha. Crawford, Magdalen Hall. 

Rev. Arthur Dayman, Fellow of Exeter 
College. 

Tho. Leach Tovey, Exeter College, 


Oct. 27. 


Charles William Orde, University Col- 
lege, Grand Compounder, 


Nov. 10. 


Walter Sneyd, Christ Church, Grand 
Compounder. 

Hon. Sidney Herbert, Oriel College, 
Grand Compounder, 

Hon. Gustavus C, Talbot, Christ Ch. 

Cha. Henry Barham, Christ Church. 

Hon. Edward Harbottle Grimston, 
Christ Charch. 

Henry Hogarth, Magdalen Hall. 

George Murray, Magdalen Hall. 

Tho. Cha, Vaughan, Magdalen Hall. 

Thomas Worrall Smith Grazebrook, 
Brasennose College. 

Edward Humphrey Dymocke, Brasen- 
nose College. 

John Frederic Lees, Brasennose Coll. 

Edward James, Brasennose College. 

James Muckalt, Queen’s College. 

Henry Wells, Queen’s College. 

John Hext, Exeter College. 

William Hocker, Exeter College. 

James W. Scott, Exeter College. 


Charles Grevile Prideaux, Balliol Coll. 
William Mallock, Balliol College. 
John Eardley Wilmot, Balliol College. 
George Cox, Fellow of New College. 
William Fortescue, Fellow of New Coll. 
James Cotton Powell, Trinity College. 
Essex Holcombe, Jesus College. 
James Jones, Jesus College. * 
Harcourt Aldham, Worcester College. 
Henry S. Dyer, Worcester College. 
Edward Rolles, Pembroke College. 
John Kingdon, Pembroke College. 
Francis Thonas, Pembroke College. 
Anthony Buller, Oriel College. 

Francis Jervoise Ellis, Merton College. 


Nov. 17. 


Henry Bunbury, Oriel College, Grand 
Compounder. 
John H. Dewhurst, Worcester College. 
John S. Dolby, Lincoln College. 
Charles H. Barling, Lincoln College. 
Joshua Brooke, Exeter College. 
Beresford Lowther, Exeter College. 
West Wayet, Queen’s College. 


Nov, 24. 


J. Grant Overton, Corp. Chr. Coll. 
E. O. Trevelyan, Corpus Christi Coll. 
J. T. Mott, Christ Church, 

R. Ryder Dean, Christ Chureh. 
Nath. Jas. Merriman, Brasennose Coll. 
John Seymour, St. Alban’s Hall. 
Wm. Borlase, Queen’s College. 
Gardiner Webster, Exeter College. 
John F. D. Morris, Exeter College. 
John P. Pearson, Worcester College. 
John Flower, Balliol College. 

Peter S. H. Payne, Balliol College. 
E. H. Grove, Balliol College. 

R. P, Turner, Balliol College. 

H.B. W. Churton, Balliol College, 
Thomas Jones, Oriel College. 
Edward V. Neale, Oriel College. 
John M, Chanter, Oriel College. 
John B. Morgan, Trinit y College. 
John Osborne, Trinity College. 

James Jones, Jesus College. 

James Robertson, Pembroke College. 
Edward Penny, St. John’s College. 
A. S. Dunlap, Fellow of St. John’s Coll. 


Dec. 1. 
Lord Ossulston, Christ Church. 
Rev. John Lincoln Galton, Edmund H. 
Folliott Baugh, Exeter College. 
John Llewellin, Jesus College. 


Dec. 8. 
Charles Powell Peters, Queen’s College. 
William Moore Adey, Exeter College, 
Rich. Vickris Pryor, Balliol College. 
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Dee. 17. 


William Rayer, St. Mary’s Hall. 
Daniel Brent, University College. 


MISCELLANEOUS UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Oct. 7. 


In Convocation, this day, the Rev. Dr. 
Jones, Rector of Exeter College, was re- 
nominated Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity for the ensuing year, being the fourth 
time of his appoimtment to that office. 
The Vice-Chancellor having, in a very 
elegant and perspicuous oration, recounted 
the academical eveuts of the past year, 
took the ouths of office, and resumed his 
seat of authority with the accustomed for- 
malities, 

The Pro-Vice-Chancellors afe, the Mas- 
ter of Pembroke, Dr. Hall; the Master of 
Balliol, Dr. Jenkyns; the Master of Uni- 
versity, Dr. Rowley; and the Principal of 
Brasenose, Dr. Gilbert. 


Oct. 14. 


The Rev. James Peter Rhoades, M.A. 
Probationary Fellow of Wadham College, 
was admitted Actual Fellow; and at the 
same time Joseph Walker and Joseph 
Arnold were admitted Scholars of that 
Society. 

Oct. 20. 


The Rev. Charles Wm, Stocker, D.D. 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, was no- 
minated a Public Examiner in Literis 
Humanioribus, in the room of Mr. Carr, of 
Balliol College, and on the Sist the 
nemination was unanimously agreéd to, 


Nov. 3. 


The following gentlemen were élected 
Fellows of All Souls’ College :—Thomas 
Dyke Acland, Gentleman Commoner of 
Christ Church; the Hon. Robert Liddell, 
B.A, of Christ Church ; Henry Denison, 
Student of Christ Church; Henry Sey- 
mer, B.A. of Christ Church; Fitzharding 
Berkeley Portman, Commoner of Christ 
Church ; Walter Wrottesley, Commoner 
of Christ Church ; and Francis Ley borne 
Commoner of University Col- 
ege. 

a day, I. F. Secretan Gabb, B.A. ; 
T. Burch Liewelyn Browne, B.A. ; Tho. 
French, Commoner; A. Gardner, Com- 
moner; and James Owen, Commoner, of 


- Jesus College, were elected Scholars of 


that Society. 
Noo. 4. 

Mr. Arthur Meyrick was elected a 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College, on the 
Wiltshire Foundation; and Mr. Charles 
Richmond Tate, a Scholar on the Hamp- 
shire Foundation. 


Nov, 10. 


Francis Thomas, B.A. Scholar of Pem- 
broke College, was admitted a Fellow of 
that Society on the Foundation of Sir 
John Phillips, Bart. 

Same day, Thomas Garnier, S.C.L.; 
the Hon. Rober Liddell, B.A.; Henry 
Ker Seymer, 8.C.L.; Theo. Dyke Acland, 
B.A.; Francis Leyborn Popham, B.A,; 
and Walter Wrottesley, B.A. were ad- 
mitted Actual Fellows: and at the same 
time, Henry Denison, and Fitsharding 
Berkeley Portman, were admitted Proba- 
tionary Fellows of All Souls’ College. 


Nov, 29. 
Mr. Peter Samuel Henry Payne, B.A. 


one of Dean Ireland’s Scholars, was elected | 


a Fellow of Balliol Cellege = the Old 
Foundation ; and Mr. Sam. Hen. Walker 
was admitted to a Fellowship on the 
Blundel Foundation, in the same College. 
Messrs. Edward Cardwell and George 
Tickell were also elected Scholars on the 
Old Foundation. 


Dee. 1. 


In Convocation, held this day, the no- 
mination of the Rev. the Warden of Wad- 
ham, and of the Rev. Steph. Reay, M.A. 
Sub- Librarian of the Bodleian, to be Exa- 
miners and Electors, together with the 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, of a Scholar 
on the Foundation of the late Mts. Ken- 
nicott, was unanimously approved. 

In the same Convocation it was unani- 
mously agreed to contribute the sua of 
£200 from the University Chest, for the 
purpose of cleansing and repairing the 
public sewers, &c. of the University and 


City. 

. the same Convocation it was also 
agreed to contribute the sum of £50 from 
the University Chest, to be placed at the 
disposal of the Board of Health. 


Dec, 8. 


In Convocation, held this day, it was 
agreed that the name of Joseph Boden, 
Esq. Colonel in the service of the Hon. 
the East India Company; and also the 
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name of Mrs. Anne Kennicott, widow, be 
inserted in the Album of Benefactors to 
the University ; the former as Founder of 
the Professorship of Sanscrit; the latter 
as Foundress of the Hebrew Scholarships. 

The University seal was also affixed to 
a letter of thanks to Lord Viscount Kings- 
borough, of Exeter College, for his muni- 
ficent donation of a copy upon vellum of 
the Antiquities of Mexico, collected and 

blished in five folio volumes, at his 
Pordship’s expense. 

In Convocation, held in the afternoon 


of the same day, the Rev. John Keble, | 


M.A. Fellow of Oriel College, was unani- 
mously elected Professor of Poetry, in the 
room of the Rev. H. H. Milman, whose 
full term of ten years (the longest period 
allowed by the statute) has expired. 

The first Hebrew Scholarship, on the 
Foundation of Mrs. Kennicott, has been 
awarded by the Electors and Examiners 
to Benjamin Harrison, Esq. Student of 
Christ Church. 

Lord Grenville has nominated the Rev. 
Edward Cardwell, B.D. late Fellow of 
Brasenose, and Camden’s Professor of 
Ancient History to the Principalship of 
St. Alban’s Hall, vacant by the resignation 
of the Archbishop of Dublin. The Rev. 
Dr. Cardwell was admitted and installed 
Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, on the 17 Dec, 


The names of the Candidates who, at 
the close of the Public Examinations in 
this Term, were admitted by the Public 
Examiners into the Four Classes of Litere 
Humaniores, according to the alphabetical 
arrangement in each Class, prescribed by 
the statute, are as follow :— 


First Class. 


Baugh, Follict, Exeter Hall. 

Cornish, Charles L., Exeter Hall. 
Dennison, Henry, Christ Church Coll. 
Gladstone, Wm. Christ Church Coll. 
Payne, Peter S., Balliol College. 


Second Class. 


Grove, Edward H., Balliol College. 
Maurice, John F., Exeter Hall. 
Merriman, N. J., Brasenose College. 


Morgan, John B., Trinity College. 

Overton, Isle Grant, Corpus Christi 
College. 

Phillimore, Robert J., Christ Church 
College. 

Robertson, James, Pembroke College. 

Seymour, J. G., St. Alban’s Hall. 

Webster, Gardiner, Exeter Hall. 

Wickham, Edmund D., Balliol College. 


Third Class. 

Allen, Jolin H., Brasenose College. 

Arney, George, Brasenose College. 

Borlase, William, Queen’s College. 

Browne, Arth., Christ Church College. 

Chamberlain, Thomas, Christ Church 
College. 

Dewhurst, J. H., Worcester College. 

Dolby, John S., Lincoln College. 

Dunlap, Arthur P., St. John’s College. 

Fisher, John C., Queen’s College. 

Floyer, John, Balliol College. 

Jones, James, Jesus College. 

Neale, Edward V., Oriel College. 

Penny, Edward, St. John’s College. 

Trevelyan, Edward O., C. C. College. 

Williams, Robert, Christ Church Coll. 


Fourth Class. 


Bloxham, John R., Magdalen Hall. 
Buckler, William, Magdalen Hall. 
Dean, Richard R., Christ Church Coll. 
Drummond, Heneage, Balliol College. 
Harris, Hon. G. F., Christ Church Coll. 
Herbert, Hon. Sydney, Oriel College. 
Lees, John F., Brasenose College. 
Mott, John, Christ Church College. 
Nicholl, John R., Exeter Hall. 
Parsons, Daniel, Oriel College. 
Penson. John P., Worcester College. 
Pryor, Richard V., Balliol College. 
Scott, George H., Exeter Hall. 
Stephens, Henry L., Oriel College. 
Thistlethwayte, T., Christ Church Coll. 
Warren, Richard P., Exeter Hall. 
Wilcocks, Edward J., Lincoln College. 


The number of the Fifth Class, namely, 
of those who were deemed worthy of their 
Degrees, but not deserving of any honour- 
able distinction, eighty-four. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


DEGREES CONFERRED FROM OCTOBER TO DECEMBER INCLUSIVE. 


Dec. 1. 


Sir Robert Harry Ingliss, Bart. D.C.L. 
of Christ Church College, and M.P. for 
the University of Oxford, was admitted 
ad eundem. 


BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 
Nov. 16. 


Edward Farrier Acton, Trinity Hall. 
Peter Laurie, St. Peter's College. 


Dee. 1. 


Thomas Martin Ready, Catherine Hall. 
Rev. Thomas Fardell, Queen’s College. 


BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 
Oct. 26. 


Rev. Edmund Day, Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege, Comp. Vicar of Billington, York- 
shire. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Oct. 10, 


George William Craufurd, Fellow of 
King’s College. 
Harry L. _ Fellow of Magdalene 
College. 
Charles Delmé Radcliffe, Magdalene 
College. 
Oct. 26. 


Rev. Charles James Shaw, Trin. Coll. 
Rev. Percy Gilpin, Christ’s College. 
Joseph Gattey, Sidney Sussex College. 


Nov. 16. 


John D. Walford, Trinity College. 
Robert Stevenson Ellis, St. Peter’s Coll. 
Rev. James Thomas Campbell, Queen’s 


College. ons 
1. 


Arthur Pearson, Trinity College. 

John Pearson, Trinity College. 

John Wilson, Trinity College. 

George Ware, St. Peter’s College. 

Charles Macquarie Geo. Jarvis, Pem- 
broke College. 


Thomas Nicholls, Trinity Hall. 
Osmond De Beauvoir Priaulf, Cathe- 
rine Hall, 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Oct. 10, 


William Edward Lord, Trinity College. 
S. J. Stowe, Trinity College. 

Charles Fred. Childe, Emmanuel Coll. 
Fitzowen Skinner, Sidney College. 


Oct. 26. 


Joseph Wm. Charlesworth, St. Peter's 
College. 

John Leighton Figgins, Queen’s Coll. 

George Watts, Queen’s College. 

Jelinger C. Symons, Corp. Chris. Coll. 

Henry Matthew, Sidney Sussex Coll, 


Nov. 16. 


John Wood, Trinity College, Comp. 
Richard Charles Ward, Trinity Coll. 
Thomas Wharton, St. John’s College. 
William Henry Bond, Queen’s College. 
James Hammond, Queen’s College. 
Henry Wm. Askew, Emmanuel Coll, 


Dec. 1. 
George Hutton, Trinity College. 


MISCELLANEOUS UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE. 


The Rev. John Graham, D.D. Master 
of Christ’s College, has been elected Vice- 
Chancellor of the University for the year 
ensuing. 


Oct. 12, 


Tbe following gentlemen were appointed 
the Carut for the ensuing year,— 
The Vice-Chancellor. 
G. Ainslie, D.D. Pembroke College, 
Divinity. 
William Frere, D.C.L, Downing Col- 
lege, Law. 
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Henry J. H. Bond, M.D. Corp. Chris. 
College, Physic. 

Wm. Hunt, Esq. King’s College, Sen. 
Non Reg. 

J. Graham, M.A. Queen's College, 
Sen. Reg. 


Oct. 10 (first day of term). 


The following gentlemen were elected 
University Officers for the year ensuing : 


PRUCTORS. 


Rev. Thos. Musgrave, M.A. Trin. Coll. 
Rev. Chas. Currie, M.A. Pemb. Coll. 


MODERATORS. 


Francis Martin, Esq. M.A. Trin, Coll. 
Rev. James Bowstead, M.A. Corpus 
Christi College. 


SCRUTATORS. 


Rev. Henry Kirby, M.A. Clare Hall. 
Rev. Edward John Ash, M.A. Christ's 
College. 
TAXORS. 


Rev, Henry Calthrop, M.A. Corpus 
Christi College. 


Rev. G. O. Townshend, M.A. King’s 
College. 


Oct. 26. 


The Rev. W. Carus, M.A. Trin. Coll. 
and the Rev. Henry Arlett, M.A. Pem- 
broke Coll. were appointed Pro-Proctors. 


Oct. 1. 


The following gentlemen, Bachelors of 
Arts, of Trinity College, were elected 
Fellows of that Society:—Arthur Mar- 
tineau, John Moore Heath, John Worl- 
ledge, Charles Rann Kennedy, and Joseph 
William Blakesley. 


Oct. 18. 
PITT PRESS. 


The ceremony of laying the first stone 
of the Pitt Press, in this University, took 
place this day. A deputation of the 
Committee of the Pitt Fund, the Mar- 
quis of Camden, Lord Farnborongh, and 
Henty Bankes, Esq. with the Earl of 
Clarendon, the Earl of Harrowby, the 
Lord Bishop ot Gioucester, and several 
other dignified persons, assembled in the 
Senate House on Tuesday morning, when 
the Honorary Degree of Doctor in Civil 
Law was conferred on the Marquis Cam- 
den. In the absence of the Public Ora- 
tor, his Lordship was presented by the 
Rev. Thomas Crick, M.A. Fellow and 


Tutor of St. John’s College, who delivered 
an eloquent Latin oration on the occasion. 
The Members of the University then 
formed into procession, and left the Senate 
House in the following order :— 


Esquire Bedels. 

The Vice-Chancellor, in his robes. 
Noblemen in their robes, two and two. 
Heads of Colleges, in robes, two and two. 
Doctors in Divinity, in robes, two & two, 
Doctors in Law and Physic, in robes, 
two and two. 

Public Orator. 

Assessor to the Vice-Chancellor. 
Professors of the University. 
Proctors in their Congregation Habits. 
Public Registrar & Public Librarian. 
Taxors, Scrutators, and other Officers of 
the University. 

Bachelors of Divinity, & Masters of Arts, 
two and two. 

Bachelors of Arts. 

Fellow Commoners. 
Undergraduates. 


The procession having arrived at the 
site of the building, between Silver Street 
aud Mill Lane, the distinguished indi- 
viduals were conducted to their various 
stations by Mr. Blore, the architect; Mr. 
Walter, the clerk; and Mr. Smith, the 
University printer. The upper part of 
the foundation-stone having been elevated, 
the gold, silver, and copper coins of the 
present reign were placed in the cavity 
prepared for them, and covered with a 
plate bearing the following inscription :— 

“ The fisrt stone of this building, te be 
called the Pitt Press, was laid on the 18th 
day of October, 1851, by the Most Noble 
John Jeifrys Marquis Camden, K.G. in 
the presence of several of the members of 
the Pitt Fund Committee, Heads of Houses 
of this University, and other distinguisbed 
individuals.” 

A silver trowel was then presented to 
the Noble Marquis, with which he spread 
the mortar, and the stone being lowered, 
he applied the square and the plumb-line 
in the customary form, and ascertained 
that the work was true. 

His Lordship then addressed the Vice- 
Chancellor and other gentlemen present, 
observing, that by the gracious permission 
of the University, and by the kind request 
of many fri€nds, he had just experienced 
the high satisfaction of laying the first 
stone of this building, and he considered 
it as one of the proudest circumstances of 
his life to have been permitted to have 
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that honour. From his heart he hoped, 
and most cordially trusted, that it would be 
the means of diffasing more generally that 
knowledge which the press of Cambridge 
has been hitherto so pre-eminent in doing. 
He had formerly little thought that even 
the liberality of the University, or that 
the funds subscribed, would an been 
so extensive as to have allowed a building 
of the present magnitude to have been 
erected, a building which he hoped might 
vie with some of those ornaments with 
which the University had recently been 
adorned. In offering the funds to the 
University for the purpose, he looked not 
merely at the money obtained, bat at the 
individual contributors, among whom 
would be found most of those who 
honoured and revered the memory of Mr. 
Pitt; many of them were of the humbler 
classes, but there were also some of the 
highest dignitaries of the Church and 
Law, and many of the principal person- 
ages of the state, for example, the Hero 
of Waterloo, the venerable Earl of Eldon, 
the excellent and amiable Mr, Wilber- 
force, and the venerable father of the pre- 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
lamented that his infirmities prevented 
him from attending on this occasion. Most 
earnestly did he hope that the andertaking 
might prosper, and that the knowledge 
diffused would be planted on the founda- 
tions of true religion, and of all those 
sciences for which this University has 
long been so distinguished. 

The Vice-Chancellor, with the Depu- 
tation, and many of the members of the 
Senate, then went into the Syndicate 
Room, and the numerous company left 
the ground. 


Oct. 26. 


Charles Robert Beauclerk, Esq. M.A. 
Junior Fellow of Caius College, was elected 
a Senior Fellow; William Haughton 
Stokes, Esq. M.A. Perse Fellow, a Junior 
Fellow ; and George Budd, Esq. B.A. a 
Perse Fellow of that Society. 

The Rev. James Fendall, M.A. of Jesus 
College, has been elected a Fellow of that 
Society, 

Thomas Briggs Dickson, Esq. M.A. of 
Tmmanuel College, has been elected a 
Fellow of that Society upon the Founda- 
tion of Mr. Gillingham. 

The Rev. Henry John Rose, B.D. Fel- 
low of St. John’s College, has been elected 
Examiner of Candidates for Writerships 
in the service of the East India Company. 
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His Majesty has conferred the honour 
of Knighthood upon John Frederick Wil- 
liam Herschel, Esq. M.A. F.R.S. &c. for- 
merly Fellow of St. John’s College. 


Oct. 31. 


At a Congregation, R. W. Rothman, 
Esq. M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, and 
the Rev. Henry Ariett, M.A. of Pembroke 
College, were appointed Classical Exa- 
miners of the Questionists not Candidates 
for Honours. 


Nov. 16. 


Graces to the following effect have 
passed the Senate :— 

To appoint Mr. Evans, of Trinity, Mr. 
Kennedy, of St. John’s, Mr, Isaacson, 
of St. John’s, and Mr. Thirlwall, of 
Trinity, Examiners for the Classical Tripos 
in 1832, 

To appoint Mr. Carus, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Mr. Arlett, of Pembroke College, 
Mr. Rothman, of Trinity College, and 
Mr. King, of Corpus Christi College, Ex- 
aminers of the Previous Examination in 
Lent Term, 1832. 

To appoint Mr. Hanson, of Caius Cole 
lege, Mr. Challis, of Trinity College, Mr. 
Stokes, of Caius College, Mr. Barrick, of 
Queen’s College, Mr. Field, of Trinit 
College, and Mr. Biley, of Clare Hall, 
Examiners of the Questionists in January, 
1832, 

To re-appoint a Syndicate toconfer with 
the Provost and Fellows of King’s Col- 
lege, respecting the laying out of the 
ground in front of King’s College, and the 
Public Library, and to report to the 
Senate before the end of next Term. 

At the same Congregation a letter was 
received in which the Rev. W. Whewell 
notified to the Vice-Chancellor his resig- 
nation of the Professorship of Mineralogy. 


Dec. 13. 
Henry Kupff, Esq. B.A. was elected a 
Foundation Fellow of Catherive Hall. 
Dec. 25. 


John Mills, Sen. B.A. of Pembroke 
College, was elected a Fellow of that 
Society. 


The t number of resident mem- 
bers of this University is 1692; viz. in 
College, 1136, in Lodgings, 556. 
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There will be Congregations on the 
following days of the ensuing Lent Term. 
Saturday, Jan. 21,(A.B.Comm. ) at 10. 
Wednesday, Feb. 8, at 11. 
Wednesday, ——2z2, at 11. 
Wednesday, Mar. 7, at 11. 
Wednesday, 21, at 11. 
Friday, Apr. 6, (A.M. Inceptors) at 10. 
Friday, 13, (end of Term) at 10, 


PRIZES. 
THE SEATONIAN PRIZE, 
For the best Poem on 
David playing the Harp before Saul.” 
has been awarded to 
The Rev. T. E. Hankinson, M.A. of Cor- 


us Christi College; and the successful 

‘oem is, in the opinion of the Examiners, 
of such merit as to entitle its author to re- 
ceive 1001, 


The Subject of 
THB NORRISIAN PRIZE BSSAY 
for the ensuing year, is, 


** The Intent and Use of the Gift of Tongues 
in the Christian Dispensation.” 


Subjects for the ensuing Pear. 
CHANCELLOR'S GOLD MEDAL. 


[For the best English Poem by a Resi- 


dent Undergraduate — English Heroic 
Verse. 


Subject :—* The taking of Jerusalem in 
the First Crusade.” 


N.B. These Exercises are to be sent in 
to the Vice-Chancellor on or before 
March 31, 1852, and are not to exceed 
200 lines in length. 


MEMBERS’ PRIZES. 


[Two Prizes of Fifteen Guineas each, 
for the encouragement of Latin Prose 
Composition, to be open to all Bachelors 
of Arts, without distinction of years, who 
are not of sufficient standing to take the 
Degree of Master of Arts ; and two other 
Prizes of Fifteen Guiueas each, to be open 
to all Undergraduates, who shall have 
resided not less than seven terms at the 
time when the Exercises are to be sent in.] 


Subject for the Bachelors :-— 
** Qua precipue parte debilis sit et manca 
Veterum Philosophorum de Officiis doc- 


trina 


Proceedings of the University of Cambridge. 


Subject for the Undergraduates : — 
Inter silvas Academi, querere verum.” 


N.B. These Exercises are to be sent in on 
or before April 30, 1852. 


SIR WILLIAM BROWNE'S MEDALS. 


[Three Gold Medals, of Five Guineas 
each, to such resident Undergraduates as 
shall compose—1. The best Greek Ode in 
imitation of Sappho. 2 The best Latin 
Ode in imitation of Horace. 3. The best 
Greek Epigram after the model of the 
Anthologia. 4, The best Latin Epigram 
after the model of Martial.]} 


Subject for the Greek Ode, 
** Quid dedicatum poscit Apollinem 
Vates.” 
For the Latin Ode, 
“ Occultum quatiente animo tortore fla- 
gellum,.”’ 


For the Greek Epigram, 

—— “ Quis enim celaverit ignem, 
Lumine qui semper proditur ipse suo ?” 
For the Latin Epigram, 

“ Homo sum: humani nihil a me 
alienum puto,” 

N. B. These Exercises are to be sent in 
on or before April 30, 1832. The Greek 
Ode is not to exceed twenty-five and the 
Latin Ode thirty stanzas. 

The Greek Ode may be accompanied 
by a literal Latin Prose Version, 


PORSON PRIZE. 


[The Interest of £400 stock, to be 
annually employed in the purchase of one 
or more Greek books, to be given to such 
resident Undergraduate as shall make the 
best translation of a proposed passage in 
Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Massinger, or 
Beaumont and Fletcher, into Greek 
Verse. ] 


Subject :— 


Suaxkspeare, “ Julius Cesar,” 
Act. LIL. Scene 2. 


Beginning, “ Cat. Casar, I never stood on 
ceremonies,” 
And ending, 
** Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
Will come when it will come.” 


N.B. The metre to be Tragicum Iam- 
bicum Trimetrum Acatalecticum. These 
Exercises are to be accentuated and ac- 
companied by a Literal prose version, and 


are to be sent in on or before April 30, 
1832. 
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